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OSCAR WILDE 


Oscar Fingal O’Flaherty Wills Wilde was born on October 
1 6th 1854 in Dublin, the second son of Dr. William (afterwards 
Sir William) Wilde, an eye and car surgeon of world repute. His 
mother was formnly Jane Francesca Elgee, who, under the 
signature ‘Speranza’ had written political articles and mani- 
festoes for The Nation , the paper of the ‘Young Ireland’ party. 

When he was ten years old, Oscar Wilde joined his elder 
brother at Portora Royal School, Enniskillen. He was unlike the 
other boys in all his tastes and habits. He disliked all forms of 
exercise and hated games; he loved solitude, took little interest 
in the curriculum but read a great deal, especially poetry and the 
Greek classics. In October 1871 he won an entrance scholarship to 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he remained for three years, his 
love of the classics gaining him many prizes, a foundation scholar- 
ship, and cvenlually^lhc Berkeley Gold Medal fofr Greek as well 
a demyship worth £95 a year at Magdalen College, Oxford. 

He spent four happy years in Oxford, where he soon established 
a reputation for his brilliant conversation, his high spirits, his good- 
naturedness, his generous hospitality and his unconventionality. 
In 1876 he visited Italy and was received in audience by the Pope; 
in 1877 he went on a trip to Greece with Professor MahafTy, one 
of his former tutors at T rinity College. Though he never seemed 
to be working but mostly reading poetry — several of his own 
poems had appeared in Irish magazines— he achieved high 
academic distinctions. Ir* 876 he took a First Class in ‘Moder- 
ations’ in the Honours School, and in 1878 a First Class in the 
Honours Finals. The same yearthe won the Newdigate Prize with 
his poem Ravenna. 

'S When he left Oxford he was already a well-known figure and 
was regarded Ify some as the founder and chief exponent of the 
‘Aesthetic Movement’ (to which a great number of artists, 
intellectuals and artisans belonged) but which was in reality not 
so much a movement as an attitude to life and to art — a rebellion 
against the tastes of ftie majority and the conventional art of the 
time. Some followers of the cult displayed a certain extravagance 
in behaviour and dress, and Oscar Wilde himself for some years 
gave outward expression to his aesthetic creed by wearing clothes 
of unusual colour and design. 

Having inherited a small property from his father, he at once 
proceeded to raise money on it, which enabled him for a time to 
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live in elegant style at ]^o. 1 3 Salisbury Street off the Strand. He 
became the enfant gate of society; tookgreat interest in the theatre 
and cultivated the friendship if famous actresses. From Salisbury 
Street he moved to No. 3 Titc Street. Chelsea, where he shared 
rooms with Frank Miles, the painter. In 1880 he wrote his first 
play Vera and in 1881 lie published a volume of Poenif which 
caused no stir. 

In October 1881 — his imputation as a wit and ‘aesthete’ having 
reached America — he received an invitation to deliver a series of 
lectures in the United States. His tour, which began in New York 
in January 1882 and took him to some of the leading cities of the 
East, the Middle West and the West, as well as to Canada 
(Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa and Halifax, Nova Scotia) was a 
huge success. In the autumn, having delivered over eighty 
lectures, he took a flat in New York, whence he re-embarked for 
Europe on December 27th. While in America he began a play 
The Duchess of Padua which he hoped the famous actress Mary 
Anderson would produce. It was produced some years later in 
Germany and, under the title of Guido ¥ errantly in New York, but 
proved a complete failure. . 

On returning from America, Wilde proceeded almost immedi- 
ately to Paris where he remained for about three months, and met 
many famous poets, writers and painters, among them Mallarm6, 
Verlaine, Zola, Paul Bourget, Victor Hugo, Degas and Pissaro. 
In July lie went once more to New York and was present at the 
first performance of his play Vera. Back in England in the autumn 
(1883) lack of money forced him to go on a lecture tour to the 
Provinces. 

In May 1 884 he married Constance Lloyd, the daughter of an 
Irish barrister. Two sons were born of the union. Soon after their 
marriage the young couple moved to a house in Chelsea ( 1 6 Tite 
Street) which became a centre of iiterary and intellectual gather- 
ings. Though Mrs. Wilde had an income of her own, it war, not in 
itself sufficient to support the couple in the style of life which they 
had set for themselves. Wilde was obliged to seel work, and in 
the spring of 1885 obtained a job as book-reviewer to the Pall Mall 
Gazette. Two years later he was appointed editor of the magazine 
The Lady's World (later changed to The Woman's World ) — a post 
he held for two years. 

During this time he wrote short stories, fairy tales, essays and a 
novel. His first story, The Canterville Ghost , appeared in 1887 in 
The Court and Society Review. In the following year he published 
his first volume of fairy-tales under the title The Happy Prince and 
Other Tales ; it was followed by another volume, A House oj 
Pomegranates in 1891. The same year brought the publication of 
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Lord Arthur Savile's Crime and other S tor its, a collection of essays 
which had previously appeared in various magazines, Intentions 
and his only novel Tht Picture of Dorian Grey. This work was 
universally condemned by the critics. It antagonised many people, 
especially the journalists, and was later used in evidence against 
him during the Queensberry trial. 

The three years which followed (1892-95) carried Wilde to 
the height of his success, affluence and fame. His company was 
eagerly sought by the highest in the land; his bons mots , aphorisms 
and stories were quoted everywhere; his movements were 
chronicled in the newspapers as if he were Royalty. His play 
Lady Windermere's Fan , was produced at the St. James’s Theatre on 
February 20th 1892; it at once established him as one of the 
leading playwrights of the English stage and the original run 
brought him £7,000. It was followed by A V/oman of No Importance, 
first performed at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket on April 19th 
*893, which repeated the success of Lady Windermere's Fan. The 
year 1895 saw the first performance of An Ideal Husband (January 
3rd) and of his masterpiece, The Importance of Being Earnest (Feb- 
ruary i4th) 4 Another play Saloirrf, based on in episode in the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, written in French and 
translated by Lord Alfred Douglas, was published in London in 
1894, licence for its performance in French at the # Palace 
Theatre, with Sarah Bernhardt in the title role, having been 
refused by the Lord Chamberlain in 1892. It was first performed 
in Paris in 1896. 

Prosperity and fame transformed Wilde’s character. Around 
1 892-93 friends began to notice a certain deterioration in his 
physical appearance. It was as though the fulfilment of his 
ambitions had brought r*lt certain inherent pathological tenden- 
cies which, once released, set the fateful course which led to his 
final undoing. It soon became*an open secret that Wilde was a 
practising homosexual; he made no attempt to conceal his pro- 
clivities; on the contrary, he flaunted them in the eyes of society 
by showing himself in public in the company of male prostitutes 
and other disreputable characters. 

The precipitating cause of his downfall was his friendship with 
Lord Alfred Douglas^ whom he had first met in 1891 when the 
latter was twenty-one years old. Douglas’s father, the eighth 
Marquis of Queensberry, a notorious brute and bully and 
certainly not a paragon of virtue, having heard of Wilde’s 
reputation, began to persecute and slander him in the most 
outrageous manner. Finally — in March 1895 — Wilde thought a 
criminal prosecuction against him. The trial which began on 
April 3rd 1895, ended with the acquittal of the Marquis three 
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days later. It was followed by the arrest of Wilde and by his 
indictment under an Act which had .only been passed ten years 
before. He was tried twice, tne first , triJH (April 26th — May 1st 
1895) ending with disagreement of the jury, the second (May 20th 
— 25th) with Wilde’s conviction, followed by a sentence of two 
years hard labour. During the trials, creditors obtained judgement 
against Wilde, and a sale of his possessions was held at Tite Street, 
in the course of which many things were stolen from the house, 
among them the manuscripts of A Florentine Tragedy and The 
Duchess of Padua. 

Wilde’s plays were withdrawn; a vile campaign was launched 
against him in the Press; society disowned him; in short, his 
disgrace and ruin were complete. He served the lirst six months 
of his sentence at Wandsworth Prison, and the remaining eighteen 
months at Reading Gaol, where towards the end he was granted 
certain privileges. In prison he wrote a long letter to Alfred 
Douglas, portions of which were published in 1905 (with additions 
in 1906) by his literary executor Robert Ross under the title 
De Profundis. 

■Throughout those two years df mental torture, physical suffering 
and humiliation, Wilde was sustained by letters and visits from 
devoted friends, and when finally released in May 1897 he was 
given financial support which enabled him to leave England and 
to take up residence in exile at Bemeval, a small village on the 
coast near Dieppe. 

Under the assumed name of Sebastian Melmoth he spent the 
few remaining years of his life in France — mostly in or near Paris, 
with occasional visits to friends and acquaintances in the South 
and in Switzerland. He resumed his friendship with Lord Alfred 
Douglas, with whom he spent part of th^winter of 1897 in Naples, 
and in 1900 he once more visited Rome. His wife, who had 
obtained a legal separation, waf living with the two boys in 
Genoa where she died on April 7th 1898. Wilde never sa\tf her or 
his children again. 

Apart form The Ballad of Reading Gaol written 'at Berneval in 
July-August 1897 and published in 1898, Wilde wrote a number 
of articles for various journals, among them The Cafe of Warder 
Martin for the Daily Chronicle. Other works^ such as A Florentine 
Tragedy , remained unfinished. 

His health, which had been excellent during the first months 
after his release from prison, gradually worsened, and towards the 
year 1900 he began to suffer from pains in the head, to which were 
added trouble in one ear which he had injured when he had 
fainted in chapel in Wandsworth Prison. He died from cerebral 
meningitis on December 1st 1900 at the Hotel d* Alsace in the Rue 
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des Beaux Arts, Paris, which with some intervals had been his 
residence for the past two years. His boiy was laid to rest in the 
cemetery at Bagneux, l^tefto be transferred to the cemetery of 
P^re-Lac liaise in Montmartre, where a monument was raised to 
him, the work of Jacob Epstein. 

H. d. R. 
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INTRODUCTION 


almost alone among the Victorian writers, Oscar Wilde has 
managed to escape the process of denigration followed by partial 
rehabilitation — or, more crudely, debunking plus rebunking — 
which every new literary generation enjoys meting out to its 
predecessor. He still awaits detailed reassessment by a modern 
critic, but his stock probably stands as high today as at any time 
since the earlier 1890s. For this continuing respect there are 
several reasons, most of which have one thing in common: they 
are based on what he did and was and sullered, rather than on 
what he wrote — they arc non-hterary. The only exception has 
been the remarkably enduring popularity of The Importance of 
Being Earnest , which received the accolade of being turned, 
without too much distortion, into a successful colour film. 

The non-literary reasons, however, have been at least as influ- 
ential. Foremost among them, probably, comes the series of 
events leading to Wilde’s imprisonment in 1895 arifi the fact of 
the imprisonment itself, a blow from which he never recovered 
not only physically but mentally too. Any humane person 
acquainted with the facts will feel a permanent sense of Outrage, 
a retrospective shame for a society that could exult in the infliction 
of such punishment. It is natural to regard the victim of that 
punishment with respect, even with admiration, and these feelings 
have been fostered by the appearance of a string of sympathetic 
books about Wilde. Some of these were memoirs by friends or 
acquaintances, but the most notable has been Mr. Hcsketh 
Pearson’s Life , one of the outstanding biographies of modern times. 
It is pre-eminently from this wgrk, perhaps, that there emerges a 
significant minor warrant for an indulgent view of Wilde: he was 
not only a victim, but a man of many fine personal qualities, 
amiable, gentfe and magnanimous, and capable of the most 
sensitive kindness. 

Another /nain ingredient in Wilde’s reputation has been his 
abilities as a talker. Oral witticism has a curious power of remain- 
ing current, providing its author finds some sort of Boswell. 
Wilde has had a dozen minor ones useful in aggregate, and one 
major one: himself. Almost all his work in prose has the air, 
every now and then, of recording spoken epigrams, and we know 
for a fact that many of the best-known ones were given a trial 
run at dinner-parties and in clubs. Their value is not impaired 
by removal from the printed context, and they have a vigorous 
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life of their own even whif e the works they decorate remain unread. 
In one form or the other, Wilde’s conversation has become his 
chief memorial, and some woRld call^it iiis most worthy one. In 
this respect he has affinities with Dr. Johnson, his other resem- 
blances to whom are less obvious. Just as for most people the big 
Johnson book is not The Lives of the Poets , let alone Rdfselas , but 
Boswell, so Wilde is more often remembered as the man who wrote 
or said (few could be certain which) “ Cowardice and conscience 
are the same — conscience is merely the trade-name of the firm” 
than as the author of The Decay of Lying or The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol. Who will read a man in exlenso when the best of him is 
supposedly to be found in scattered epigrams ? 

The foregoing remarks are offered in the hope of indicating 
some of the obstacles to a fair appraisal of Wilde’s qualities 
as a writer, and even perhaps to the actual reading-through of 
his works. He has long erased, as a personality, to provoke any 
ecstasies of disapproval, and only a small section of the young 
will continue to make a martyrological cult of him. But, more than 
with most writers, sympathy and admiration for the man, how- 
ever well-foiyidecf, are always liable to distort, appreciation of the 
work, and the very factors which have preserved Wilde from the 
critical demolitionist are potentially inimical to a sound critical 
reading ; Reverence, as much as hatred, is the enemy of insight. 

After discarding, as it were, all knowledge of Wilde himself 
as preliminary to reading him, it is still necessary to retain and 
even polish up knowledge of his position in literature history, of 
what else was being written and read in his time. The point of 
this is not to let him down lightly when he makes a mess of some- 
timg, to defend him as a not-bad member of a bad lot, but to 
make an effort towards forgetting the special prejudices attendant 
on literature in our day, prejudices different in nature, though 
similar in depth, to those of the fate nineteenth century. People 
brought up on Mr. Eliot’s The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism , 
to take the obvious example, will find it difficult to say a good 
word for The Critic as Artist, and admirers of Mr. tmpson’s verse 
may have their work cut out to get past the first hemistich of 
The New Helen. An ideal reader will consider the merits of The 
Critic as Artist not as a reflective dissertation but as a verbal 
display, a cultural exhibition-bout, a jazz version of Ruskin, and 
will find other grounds for condemning The New Helen than 
that it proves no whetstone for the ratiocinative faculty. The 
present volume, containing much of Wilde’s best work, offers an 
abundance of material for such discriminating study. 

As a poet, Wilde has in this century received something less 
than*his due, although his last poem, The Ballad of Redding Gaol , 
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I 

has probably been overpraised. Here, pejhaps rqpre than any- 
where else, the subject, setting and biographical background 
make the indulgence of sympathy ft# Wilde’s sufferings the chief 
bar to critical reading. The mere mention of objects like the noose 
and the scaffold, of persons like the Chaplain and the Governor, 
and of abstractions like Horror and Terror is in itself quite 
indifferent as regards poetic effect or merit. It is important to 
distinguish between the likely response of Wilde or oneself to the 
events narrated in the poem and the response the poem calls for 
as a piece of literature. From this point of view it is at once clear 
that what we have here is a gallant and interesting attempt at a 
poem in plain language, at a Ballad, in fact, free from the exotic and 
mannered splendours of Wilde’s earlier verse — an attempt which 
fails in almost every stanza. Something that is not plain or 
direct, whatever else it is, keeps breaking in. 

And all the while the burning lime 
Eats flesh and bone away, 

It eats the brittle bone by night, 

And the soft flesh by day, 

^It eats the flesh and bone by turns* 

But it eats the heart alway. 

While the first two lines are adequately and effectively plain, 
most readers would agree on reflexion that the double rcpitition 
of flesh and bone reminds them of rhetorical devices, tlfat the 
assertion made in lines 3 and 4, since they fly in the face of common 
sense, are of the kind associated with highly fanciful, perhaps 
unnatural and affected, writing, and that alway is an extrava- 
gantly archaic poetical fossil. This is an extreme example, but 
what is going on in this stanza will be found to be typical of the 
whole poem, which fails* not because it contains things like 
alway, but because it contains them side by side with what is 
plain and direct. t 

The above suggestions are not merely destructive. Their 
object is certainly not to arraign Wilde for “insincerity” ; indeed, 
it could be argfled that an actual excess of sincerity might have 
inhibited in him those processes of consideration and reconsider- 
ation which, are important to every kind of poet. The point is 
that Wilde’s failure to be consistently plain throws light on the 
kind of poet he wsft. Of all nineteenth-century poets, that 
supremely literary tribe, he was one of the most literary. Nearly 
all his verse shows, not merely a preference for literary subject- 
matter and attitude, but a remarkably determined attempt to 
exclude, in all departments of language (diction, syntax, mor- 
phology, etc.), any feature that could primarily be associated 
with spert:h rather than with writing, anything that might $eem 
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informal, let alone colloquial, rather than literary. In practice 
this means, of course, such things as a liking for the archaic 
second person singular, for i y and hay* as against yes and no, for 
ere rather than before , unto rather than to, and so On. Now the 
danger here is that to point this out, or to notice it, ijnay become 
confused with condemning it. Let it be stressed, then, \ that to call 
a poet or poem literary is not a crafty way of abusing him or it; 
nothing is being said about merit, only about kind. The pleasure 
to be derived from good literary poetry is as intense as any 
artistic pleasure, a fact that can be demonstrated by a reading 
of the greater part of Pope — or of Wilde’s best work in verse. 

Literary poetry, apart from working within a recognisable 
diction, is concerned to manipulate an agreed stock of poetical 
properties: in Pope’s cases such matters as Horatian sententi ze 
or generalising descriptions of scenery, in Wilde’s case the Grecian 
dream-world central to Romantic poetry from Keats onward, 
the Italian religiosity of Rossetti and Browning, the oratorical 
sonnet on public themes that recalls Swinburne, and so on. The 
success of the literary method can be gauged from whether it 
can search out poetical properties which, while at once recon- 
cilable witH the common stock, have yet escaped previous use; 
the method fails when it merely re-works a series of precedents. 
Originality, in fact, is as necessary to literary poetry as to any 
other kind, though it plays a specialised part. Stretches of Wilde’s 
verse lack this constant slight pressure of originality, and echo 
rather than extend the work of his predecessors. Much of Char - 
mides , for example, echoes the Keats of Endymion; much of Panthea 
echoes the Tennyson of CEnone and The Lotos-Eaters. The total 
result will please anybody for whom the properties re-worked 
have a special appeal, and will interest any student of Romantic 
verse, but it must be confessed that here, and in some other places, 
Wilde was providing little if anything more than the standard 
Victorian article. 

A group of poems can be assembled, however, in which Wilde 
did exercise the kind of originality mentioned ‘above. In such 
pieces as Impression du Matin and Symphony in Yellow, which have 
of course French rather than English connexions, Jie extended 
the scope of literary scenic description to include urban properties. 
Romantic verse about London remains the least faded of the 
types of poetry written by the poets of the English Decadence as a 
whole. Its very remote ancestor is perhaps Wordsworth’s sonnet 
On Westminster Bridge, and its barely recognisable descendant 
Mr. Eliot’s Preludes. Mr. Eliot, however, is doing something much 
less literary there, which is why the words dropt, chill (as an adjec- 
tive) and o'er would be intolerable in his poem while remaining 
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quite acceptable in Wilde’s Impression du Aiatin. It is simply no 
good expecting any plainness or directness from* this or any 
other of Wilde’s best poem|; fh'eir appeal lies in the skill and tact 
in which they extend the boundaries of the Romantic empire. 
This can be seen happening in the two Impressions , where I here is 
just possibly a link witli the poems of T. E. Hulme; in Impression'. 
Le Reveillon: and, very interestingly, in The Harlot's House , with 
its typical W’ildean grotesques arabesques and queeriy evocative 
final simile, one of the most haunting in the whole of nineteenth- 
century poetry. 

Wilde’s best poem, for all that, is The Sphinx. 'This represents 
an irruption of Romantic gorgeousness and sensuality into the 
landscape, art and mythology of the Levant. IL does this with a 
tumultuous energy and enjoyment that leaves Keats looking 
anaemic and Rossetti austere. Its effect comes first of all from its 
violent and unbroken emphasis upon concrete detail, its continu- 
ous appeal to the senses, visual primarily, but tactile and olfactory 
as well, often more than one at a time, liy interlarding the 
descriptions with cunningly-placed key-adjectives like horrible , 
monstrous , curious , fantastic, Wilde is able to keep up the spate of 
images withoul pausc'and at the same time squeeze th#last drops* 
of decadence and despair from them. Apart from this, and contin- 
ual but discreet Biblical reminiscence, the dicLion invites dis- 
cussion as the most noticeable feature of the language usod. It 
is as if Wilde had borrowed Rossetti’s curious habit of rooting 
about in out-of-the-way books at the British Museum to get hold 
of some new “stunning words” to use in poetry; though Wilde’s 
“stunners” are more numerous and exotic and efficient than any 
of Rossetti’s work displays. The main vehicle is the polysyllabic 
noun with the air of being transliterated from some Eastern tongue, 
and we get lupanar, Oreichalch, nenuphar , Mandragores and many 
others scattered through the poeiji. It is noticeable that words of 
this type, are almost invariably used as rhyme-words, as if to 
force the heaviest possible emphasis upon them. Occasionally 
the exotic polysyllables appear in exultant rhyme-blocks, as here: 

But you can read the Hieroglyphs on the great sandstone 
obelisks, 

And you have talked with Basilisks, and you have looked 
on Ilippogrifls. 

The total effect is a pitch of excitement it would be very difficult 
to parallel in the poetry of any period. The Sphinx is one of the 
high peaks of Romanticism. 

The wide range of interest and subject-matter in the prose 
pieces in tkis volume makes a coherent account difficult. A start 
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can be made by separating off as a group the traditional extract 
from De Profundi r and the six letters from or about Reading Prison. 
The latter can scarcely be taken 'as literary works, though they 
will be eagerly read by anybody ulterested in Wilde ajs a person- 
ality and, apart from their value as penological documents. can 
be very usefully read as a supplement to De Profundts iVself. With 
this piece, no less than with The Ballad of Reading Gaol,\ the temp- 
tation is to allow one’s critical attention to be distractea by one’s 
knowledge of the piteous experiences drawn upon. If this tempta- 
tion is withstood, it soon becomes apparent that, whatever the 
merits of the piece as a “human document”, it fails igriomiruously 
as a testament of spiritual awakening. It is a demonstration, in 
truly pathetic detail, of the impairment of the intelligence through 
suffering. The opinion that hatred of one’s captors is the prisoner’s 
only safe and dignified emotion is borne out again and again by 
this spectacle of affectation, religiosity, ingratitude, vanity, 
emotionalism and, above all, o ( folie de grandeur . Again, it is not 
“insincerity”, but a sincerity corroding the faculties of reason and 
restraint, which embarrasses the reader. Wilde sees himself at 
one point accenting “the wallet and ragged cloak of sheer penury”, 
•a valid symbol for one bemused by his* own fffe-drama, but 
forcing upon the reader an instant awareness of its failure to link 
with reality — a sphere where the badges of povery are not wallets 
and eloaks but paper carriers and threadbare top-coats. How 
different from all this is that one frightful realistic paragraph where 
Wilde describes his ordeal on Glapham Junction station. Here 
he arouses, not embarrassed pity, but the angry sympathy 
to which his history entitles him. If we must have meditations 
on Good and Evil, let them not be conducted in the windy 
abstractions characteristic of De Profyndis. 

A more attractive group of prose pieces is formed by what 
might loosely be called essays on aspects of literary history. 
Pen, Pencil and Poison, an entertaining account of Wainewright, 
the arty murderer, is peppered with general reflexions on art and 
the function of criticism that were developed* in The Critic as 
Artist. Wainewright, apart from his delicacy in the manipulation 
of strychnine, was apparently distinguished for his grasp of “the 
great truth that Art’s first appeal is neither to the intellect nor 
to the emotions, but purely to the artistic temperament”. (Did 
Wilde, all unknowing, coin that last phrase, the sanction of a 
million irresponsibilities ?) A major source of the “art-literature” 
that Wilde admired and practised is also to be found in Waine- 
wright. The Truth of Masks, a series of recommendations on stage 
costume and setting, is notable for the judgment, so vehemently 
attacked in Wilde’s other work, that “the highest beauty” 
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depends on “absolute accuracy of detail”, and nqj: less notable 
for die triumphant announcement that there is much in the 
essay with which its author entirety disagrees. The Portrait of 
Mr. W. H. represents an attitude to Shakespeare’s sonnets to 
which few will nowadays assent, but few will fail to respond to 
the panache with which the devotional detective-work is olTered. 

' The Soul of Man Under Socialism stands on its own. Though 
noticeably less practical than, say, the works of Lenin, and liable 
to lurch into naivety from time to time, it nevertheless shows what 
is perhaps a surprising perception that charity and the activity 
technically known these days as “do-gooding” arc degrading to 
the recipient and that money is the key to the personal freedom. 
Its main value, however, is as a neo-Arnoldian assault on Philistia 
— Wilde appears creditably in the traditional role of telling the 
English how stupid they are — and as an assertion of his peculiar 
brand of individualism. It also contains an amusing and telling 
attack on journalism and, as is inevitable, a number of brilliant 
half-truths — the funnier half. 

The last group consists of the dialogues The Decay of Lying 
and The Critic as Artist. As was remarked earlier, any attempt 
to look in them for the wholly serious unfolding or literary doc- 
trines is mistaken: their serious content will best be grasped by 
approaching them as entertainments. It is also important to 
recall the historical situation in which they were written. “When 
a new volume by Tennyson would sell in six figures almost at 
once, the question of an artist's duty to his public, or rather his 
lack of duty to it, was one of immediate concern. No amount of 
historical sympathy, it is true, will make those rapturous re- 
creations of Dante and Meleager anything but gallivanting 
about in the name of criticism, and Tew will feel disposed to salute 
Wilde as the greatest aesthete, except with an irreverent gesture, 
but read as appendices to The% Picture of Dorian Gray they will 
provide 'much diversion and many unexpected glimpses of the 
truth. 

The volume ‘closes, appropriately enough, with a series of 
aphorisms, of which the fifth is my favourite. This publication 
contains material for an assessment of Wilde’s work w'hich may 
supplement the sympathy he commands as a personality. The 
result of such an assessment may be the damaging verdict of 
“superficial”, to which the answer is, perhaps, that the surface is 
all we have. “What is interesting about people in good society 
is the mask that each one of them wears.”. . 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
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EL?E UTHEklA 
HfiLAS l 1 

To drift with every passion till my soul 

Is a stringed lute on which all winds can play, 

Is it for this that I have given away 
Mine ancient wisdom, and austere control ? 
Metliinks my life is a twice-written scroll 
Scrawled over on some boyish holiday 
With idle songs for pipe and virelay, 

Which do but mar the secret of the whole. 
Surely there was a time I might have trod 
The sunlit heights, and from life’s dissonance 
Struck one clear chord to reach the ears of God: 
Is that time dead ? lo ! with a little rod 
I did but touch the honey of romance — 

And must I lose a soul’s inheritance ?. 


SONNE!' TO LIBERTY 

Not that I love thy children, whose dull eyes 
See nothing save their own unlovely woe, 

Whose minds know nothing, nothing care to know,- 
But that the roar of thy Democracies, 

Thy reigns of Terror, thy great Anarchies, 

Mirror my wildest passions like the sea 

And give my rage a brother ! Liberty ! 

For this sake only do thy dissonant cries 
Delight my discreet soul, else might all kings 
By bloody knout or treacherous cannonades 
Rob nations of their rights inviolate 
And I remain unmoved — and yet, and yet. 

These Christs that die upon the barricades, 

God knows it I am with them, in some things. 


Alas 
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AVE IMPERATRIX 

t 

Set in this stormy Northern sea, 

Queen of these restless fields of tide, 
England ! what shall men say of thee, 
Before whose feet the worlds divide ? 

The earth, a brittle globe of glass, 

Lies in the hollow of thy hand, 

And through its heart of crystal pass, 
Like shadows through a twilight !and, 


The spears of crimson-suited war, 

The long white-crested waves of fight, 
And all the deadly fires which are 
The torches of the lords of Night. 


'Phe yellow leopards, strainedand le^n, 

The treacherous Russian knows so well, 
With gaping blackened jaws arc seen 

Leaping through the hail of screaming shell. 


The strong sea-lion of England’s wars 
Hath left his sapphire cave of sea, 
To battle with the storm that mars 
'The star of England’s chivalry. 


The brazen-throated clarion blows 
Across the Pathrn’s reedy fen, 
And the high steeps of Indian snows 

Shake to the tread of armed men. 

« 


And many an Afghan chief, who lies 
Beneath his cool pomegranate-trees. 
Clutches his sword in fierce surmise 
When on the mountain-side he sees 


The fleet-foot Marri scout, who comes 
To tell how he hath heard afar 
The measured roll of English drums 
Beat at the gates of Kandahar. 
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For southern wind and east wind meA 

Where, gir^and crowned by sword and fire, 
England with bare and bloody feet 
Climbs the steep road of wide empire. 

O lonely Himalayan height, 

Grey pillar of the Indian sky, 

Where saw’st thou last in clanging flight 
Our winged dogs of Victory ? 

The almond-groves of Samarcand, 

Bokhara, where red lilies blow, 

And Oxus, by whose yellow sand 

The grave white-turbaned merchants go : 

And on from thence to Ispahan, 

The gilded garden of the sun, 

Whence the long dusty caravan 
Brings cedar wood and vermilion; 

And that dread city of Gabool 

Set at the mountain’s scarped feet. 

Whose marble tanks are ever full 
With water for the noonday heaL: 

Where through the narrow straight Bazaar 
A little maid Circassian 
Is led, a present from Lhe Czar 

Unto some, old and bearded khan, — 

Here have our wild war-eagles flown, 

And flapped wide wings in fiery fight; 

But the sad dove, that sits alone 
in England — she hath no delight. 

In vain the laughing girl will lean 
To greet her love with love-lit eyes: 

Down invsome treacherous black ravine, 
Clutching his flag, the dead boy lies. 

And many a moon and sun will see 
The lingering wistful children wait 
To climb upon their father’s knee; 

And in each house made desolate 
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Iflale women who have lost their lord 
Will kiss the< relics of t^e slain — 

Some tarnished epaulette — some sword— 

Poor toys to soothe such anguished pain. 

For not in quiet English fields 

Are these, our brothers, lain to rest, 

Where we might deck their broken shields 
With all the flowers the dead love best. 

For some are by the Delhi walls, 

And many in the Afghan land, 

And many where the Ganges falls 

Through seven mouths of shifting sand. 

And some in Russian waters lie. 

And others in the seas which are 
The portals to the East, or by 

The wind-swept heights of Trafalgar. 

O wandering graves ! O restless sleep ! 

O silence of the sunless day ! 

O still ravine ! O stormy deep ! 

Give up your prey ! Give up your prey ! 

And thou whose wounds are never healed, 
Whose weary race is never won, 

O Cromwell’s England ! must thou yield 
For every inch of ground a son ? 

Go ! crown with tfcorns thy gold-crowned head, 
Change thy glad song to song of pain; 

Wind and wild wave have got thy dead, 

And will not yield them back again. 

Wave and wild wind and foreign shore 
Possess the flower of English land — 

Lips that thy lips shall kiss no more, 

Hands that shall never clasp thy hand. 

What profit now that we have bound 

The whole round world with nets of gold, 

If hidden in our heart is found 
The care that groweth never old ? 
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4 

What profit that our galleys Ade, 
l'inr-forcst-likc, on every main ? 

Ruin and wreck are at our side, 

Grim warders of the House of Pain. 

Where arc the brave, the strong, the fleet ? 
Where is our English chivalry ? 

Wild grasses are their burial-sheet, 

And sobbing waves their threnody. 

O loved ones lying far away, 

Wliat word of love can dead lips send ! 

O wasted dust ! O senseless clay 1 
Is this the end ! is this the end ! 

Peat c, peace 1 we wrong the noble dead 
To vex their solemn slumber so ; 

Though childless, and with thorn-crowned head, 

• Up the steep road must England go < 

Yet when this fiery web is spun, 

Her watchmen shall descry from far 

The young Republic like a sun 

Rise from these crimson seas of war. 


TO MILTON 

Milton ! I think thy spirit hath passed away 
From these white cliffs and high-embattled towers; 

This gorgeous fiery-coloured world of ours 
Seem? fallen into ashes dull and grey, 

And the age changed unto a mimic play 

Wherein we waste our else too-crowded hours: 
For all our pomp and pageantry and powers 
We are but*fit to delve the common clay, 

Seeing this little isle on which we stand, 

This England, this sea-lion of the sea, 

By ignorant demagogues is held in fee, 

Who love her not : Dear God ! is Lius the land 
Which bare a triple empire in her hand 
• When Cromwell spake the word Democracy ! 
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'* LOUIS NAPOLEON 
‘ 

Laglc of Austerlitz ! where were thy wings 
When far away upon a barbarous strand, 

In fight unequal, by an obscure hand^ 

Fell the last scion of thy brood of Kings ! 

Poor boy ! thou shalt not flaunt thy cloak of ied, 

Or ride in state through Paris in the van 
Of thy returning legions, but instead 
Thy mother France, free and lepublican. 

Shall on thy dead and crownless forehead place 
The better laurels of a soldier’s crown, 

That not dishonoured should thy soul go down 
To tell the mighty Sire of thy race 

Thai France hath kissed the mouth of Liberty, 

1 And found it sweeter than his honied bees, 

And that the giant wave Democracy 

Breaks on the shores where Kings lay couched at case. 


SONNKT 

On the Massacre oj Christians in Bulgaria 

Christ, dost thou liv<^ indeed ? or arc thy bones 
Still straiLened in their rock-hewn sepulchre ? 

And was thy Rising only dreamed by Her 
Whose love of thee for all her sin atones ? 

For here the air is horrid with men’s groans, 

The priests who call upon thy name are slain, 

Dost thou not hear the bitter wail of pain 
From those whose children lie upon the stones ? 
Come down, O Son of God ! incestuous gloom 
Curtains the land, and through the starless night 
Over thy Gross a Crescent moon I see ! 

If thou in very truth didst burst the tomb 
Come down, O Son of Man ! and show thy might, 
Lest Mahomet be crowned instead of Thee ! 
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QUANTUM M U r A r A 1 

r l here was a time in Europe long ago 

When no man died for freedom anywhere, 

Bui England’s lion leaping from its lair 
Eii id hands on the oppressor ! il was so 

While England could a great Republic show. 
Witness the men of Piedmont, chiefest care 
Of Cromwell, when with impotent despan 
'The Pontiff in his painted portico 

Trembled before our stern ambassadors. 

How comes it then that from such high estate 
VVe have thus fallen, save that Luxury 
With barren merchandise piles up the gate 
Where noble thoughts and deeds should enter by : 
Else might we still be Milton’s heritors. 


LIBERTATIS SACRA FAMES 2 

Albeit nurtured in democracy, 

And liking best that stage republican 

Where every man is Kinglike and no man 
Is crowned above his fellows, yet I see, 

Spite of this jnodern fret for Liberty, 

Better the rule of One, whom all obey, 

Than to let clamorous demagogues betray 
Our freedom with the kiss of anarchy. 

Wherefore I love them not whose hands profane 
•Plant the red flag upon the piled-up street 
For no right cause, beneath whose ignorant reign 
Arts, Culture, Reverence, Honour, all things fade, 
Save Treason and the dagger of her trade. 

And Murder with his silent bloody feet. 


* How mui h changed. 


2 Sacred hunger for liberty, 
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l 

i \ 

THEORETIKOS 1 

This mighty empire hath but feet of clay 
Of all its ancient chivalry and might 
Our little island is forsaken quite : \ 

Some enemy hath stolen its crown of bay, 

And from its hills that voice hath passed away 
Which spake of Freedom : O come out of it, 
Come out of it, my Soul, thou art not fit 
For this vile traffic-house, where day by day 
Wisdom and reverence are sold at mart, 

And the rude people rage with ignorant cries 
Against an heritage of centuries. 

It mars my calm : wherefore in dreams of Art 
And loftiest culture I would stand apart, 
Neither for God, nor for his enemies. 


THE GARDEN OF EROS 

It is full summer now, the heart of June; 

'Not yet the sunburnt reapers are a-stir 
Upon the upland meadow where too soon 
Rich autumn time, the season’s usurer, 

Will lend his hoarded gold to all the trees, 

And see his treasure scattered by the wild and spendthrift 
breeze. 

Too soon indeed ! yet here the daffodil, 

That love-child of the Spring, has lingered on 
To vex the rose with jealousy, and still 
The harebell spreads her azure pavilion, 

And like a strayed and wondering reveller k 

Abandoned of its brothers, whom long since June’s messenger 

The missel-thrush has frighted from the glade, 

One pale narcissus loiters fearfully • 

Close to a shadowy nook, where half afraid 
Of their own loveliness some violets lie 
That will not look the gold sun in the face 
For fear of too much splendour, — ah ! methinks it is a place 


1 The contemplative. 
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Which should be trodden by Persephone 
When wearied of tl^’llowcrlcss fields of Dis ! 

Or danced on by the lads of Arcady ! 

The hidden secret of eternal bliss 
Known to the Grecian here a man might find, 

Ah ! you and I may find it now if Love and Sleep be kind. 

There are the flowers which mourning Herakles 
Strewed on the tomb of Hylas, columbine, 

Its white does all a-flutter where the breeze 
Kissed them too harshly, the small celandine. 

That yellow-kirtled chorister of eve, 

And lilac lady-smock, — but let them bloom alone and leave 

Yon spired hollyhock red-crocketcd 

I o sway its silent chimes, else must the bee, 

Its little bellringer, go seek instead 
Some other pleasauncc; the anemone 
That weqps at daybreak, like a'silly girl 
Before her love, and hardly lets the butterflies unfur 1 

Their painted wings beside it, — bid it pine 
In pale virginity; the winter snow 
Will suit it better than those lips of thine 
Whose fires would but scorch it, rather go 
And pluck that amorous flower which blooms alone, 

Fed by the pander wind with dust of kisses not its own. 

• 

The trumpet-mouths of red convolvulus 
So dear to maidens, crean^ meadow-sweet, 

Whiter than Juno’s throat and odorous 
As all Arabia, hyacinths the feet 
Of Huntress»Dian would be loth to mar 
For any dappled fawn, — pluck these, and those fond flowers 
which are 

Fairer than what Queen Venus trod upon 
Beneath the pines of Ida, eucharis, 

That morning star which docs not dread the sun. 

And budding marjoram which but to kiss 
Would sweeten Cytherzea’s lips and make 
Adonis jealous, — these for thy head, — and for thy girdle 
taktf • 
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t. * 

Yon curving spray of purple clematis 
Whose gorgeous dye outflames^he Tyrian King, 

And fox-gloves with their nodding chalices, 

But that one narciss which the startled Spring 
Let from her kirtle fall when first she heard \ 

In her own woods the wild tempestuous song of summer’s 
bird. 

Ah ! leave it for a subtle memory 

Of those sweet tremulous days of rain and sun, 

When April laughed between her tears to see 
The early primrose with shy footseps run 
From the gnarled oak-tree roots till all the wold, 

Spite of its brown and trampled leaves, grew bright with 
shimmering gold. 

Nay, pluck it too, it is not half so sweet 
As thou thyself, my soul’s idolatry ! 

And when* thou art a-waaried at thy feet 
Shall oxlips weave their brightest tapestry, * 

For thee the woodbine shall forget its pride 

And veil its tangled whorls, and thou slialt walk on daisies 

* pied. 

And I will cut a reed by yonder spring 

And make the wood-gods jealous, and old Pan 
Wonder what young intruder dares to sing 
In these still haunts, where never foot of man 
Should tread at evening, lest he chance to spy 
The marble limbs of Artemis and all her company. 

And I will tell thee why the jacinth wears 
Such dread embroidery of dolorous moan, 

And why the hapless nightingale forbears * 

To sing her song at noon, but weeps alone 
When the fleet swallow sleeps, and rich men feast, 

And why the laurel trembles when she sees the lightening east. 

And I will sing how sad Proserpina 

Unto a grave and gloomy Lord was wed, 

And lure the silver-breasted Helena 
Back from the lotus meadows of the dead, 

So shalt thou see that awful loveliness 
• For which two mighty Hosts met fearfully in war’s 'abyss ! 
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And then I’ll pipe to thee that Grecian tale 
How Cynthia love^ther lad Endymion, 

And hidden in a grey and misty veil 

Hies to the cliffs of Latinos once the Sun 
Leaps from his ocean bed in fruitless chase 
Of those pale flying feet which fade away in his embrace. 

And if my flute can breathe sweet melody, 

We may behold Her face who long ago 
Dwelt among men by the ^Egean sea, 

And whose sad house with pillaged portico 
And friezeless wall and columns toppled down 
Looms o’er the ruins or that fair and violet cinctured town. 

Spirit of Beauty ! tarry still a-while, 

They are not dead, thine ancient votaries; 

Some few there are to whom thy radiant smile 
Is better than a thousand victories, 

Though all the nobly slain of Waterloo 

Rise up in wratU against them ! tarry still, there we a few • 

Who for thy sake would give their manlihood 
And consecrate their being, I at least 
Have done so, made thy lips my daily food, 

And in thy temples found a goodlier feast 
Than this starved age can give me, spite of all 
Its new-found creeds so sceptical and so dogmatical. 

Here not Cephissos, not Ilissos flows, 

The woods of white Colonos arc not here, 

On our bleak hills the olive never blows, 

No simple priest conducts iiis lowing steer 
Up the steep marble way, nor through the town 
Do laughing maidens bear to thee the crocus-flowered gown. 

Yet tarry ! for the boy who loved thee best, 

Whose very name should be a memory 
To make thee linger, sleeps in silent rest 
Beneath the RoAan walls, and melody, 

Still mourns her sweetest lyre, none can play 
The lute of Adonais, with his lips Song passed away. 

Nay, when Keats died the Muses still had left 
One silver voice to sing his threnody, 

But ab ! too soon of it we were bereft • 
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When on that riven night and stormy sea 
Panthea claimed her singer as hciv£>wn, 

And slew the mouth that praised her; since which time wc 
walk alone, 

Save for that fiery heart, that morning star 
Of re-arisen England, whose clear eye 
Saw from our tottering throne and waste of war 
The grand Greek limbs of young Democracy 
Rise mightily like Hesperus and bring 
The great Republic ! him at least thy love hath taught to 
sing, 

And he hath been with thee at Thessaly, 

And seen white Atalanta fleet of foot 
In passionless and fierce virginity 
Hunting the tusked boar, his honied lute 
Hath pierced the cavern of the hollow hill, 

And Venus laughs to know one knee will bow before her still. 

• * i 

And he hath kissed the lips of Proserpine, 

And sung the Galilean’s requiem, 

That wounded forehead dashed with blood and wine 
He hath discrowned, the Ancient Gods in him 
Have found their last, most ardent worshipper, 

And the new Sign grows grey and dim before its conqueror. 

Spirit of Beauty ! tarry with us still, 

It is not quenched the torch oft poesy, 

The star that shook above the Eastern hill 
Holds unassailed its argc^it armoury 
From all the gathering gloom and fretful fight — ■ 

O tarry with us still ! for through the long and common night, 

Morris, our sweet and simple Chaucer’s child, 

Dear heritor of Spenser’s tuneful reed, 

With soft and sylvan pipe has oft beguiled 
The weary soul of man in troubloift need, 

And from the far and flowerlcss fields of ice 

Has brought fair flowers to make an earthly paradise. 

We know them all, Gudrun the strong men’s bride, 

Aslaug and Olafson we know them all, 

• How giant Grettir fought and Sigurd died, 
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And what enchantment held the king in tftrall 
When lonely Brynhild -wrestled with the powers 
That war against airpassion, ah ! how oft through summer 
hours. 

Long listless summer hours when the noon 
Being enamoured of a damask rose 
Forgets to journey westward, till the moon 
The pale usurper of its tribute grows 
From a thin sickle to a silver shield 

And chides its loitering car — how oft, in some cool grassy 
field 

Far from die cricket-ground and noisy eight, 

At Bagley, where the rustling bluebells come 
Almost before the blackbird finds a mate 
And overstay the swallow, and the hum 
Of many murmuring bees flits through the leaves, 

Have I lain poring on the dreamy tales his Jancy weaves, 

< 

And through their unreal woes and mimic pain 
Wept for myself, and so was purified, 

And in their simple mirth grew glad again; 

For as I sailed upon that pictured tide 
The strength and splendour of the storm was mine 
Without the storm’s red ruin, for the singer is divine; 

The little laugh of waLer falling down 
Is not so musical, tjie clammy gold 
Close hoarded in die tiny waxen town 
Has less of sweetness in i^, and the old 
Half-withered reeds that waved in Arcady 
Touched by his lips break forth again to fresher harmony. 

Spirit of Beauty, tarry yet awhile ! 

Although the cheating merchants of the mart 
With iron roads profane our lovely isle, 

And break on whirling wheels the limbs of Art, 

Ay ! though the crowded factories beget 

The blind- worm Ignorance that slays the soul, O tarry yet ! 

For one at least is there, — He bears his name 
From Dante and the seraph Gabriel, — 

Whc»e double laurels burn with deathless flame . 
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To light ^thine altar; He too loves thee well, 

Who saw old Merlin lured in Vivien’s snare, 

And the white feet of angels coming^own tlie golden stair, 

i 

Loves thee so well, that all the World for him 
A gorgeous-coloured vestiturc must wear, 

And Sorrow take a purple diadem, \ 

Or else be no more Sorrow, and Despair 
Gild its own thorns, and Pain, like Adon, be > 

Even in anguish beautiful; — such is the empery 

Which Painters hold, and such the heritage 
This gentle solemn Spirit doth possess. 

Being a better mirror of his age 
In all his pity, love, and weariness. 

Than those who can but copy common things, 

And leave the Soul unpainted with its mighty questionings. 

But they are few, and all romance has flown, 

And pien can prophesy about the sun* „ 

And lecture on his arrows — how, alone, 

Through a w r aste void the soulless atoms run, 

How far from each tree its weeping nymph has fled, 

And that no more ’mid English reeds a Naiad shows her head. 

Methinks these new Actaeons boast too soon 
That they have spied on beauty; what if we 
Have analysed the rainbow, robbed the moon 
Of her most ancient, chastest mystery, 

Shall I, the last Endymion, lose all 1 hope 

Because rude eyes peer at my mistress through a telescope ! 

4 

What profit if this scientific age 

Burst through our gates with all its retinue 
Of modern miracles ! Can it assuage * 

One lover’s breaking heart ? what can it do 
To make one life more beautiful, one day 

More godlike in its period ? but now the age of Clay 
Returns in horrid cycle, and the earth 
Hath borne again a noisy progeny 
Of ignorant Titans, whose ungodly birth 
Hurls them against the august hierarchy 
Which sat upon Olympus, to the Dust 
They have appealed, and to that barren arbiter thoy must 
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Repair of judgment, let them, if they can, 

From Natural Wz^riare and insensate Chance, 

Create the new Ideal for man ! 

Methmks that was not my inheritance; 

For I was nurtured otherwise, my soul 

Passes from higher heights of life to a more supreme goal. 

Lo ! while we spake the earth did turn away 
Her visage from the God, and Hecate’s boat 
Rose silver-laden, till the jealous day 
Blew all its torches out : I did not note 
The waning hours, to young Endymions 
Time’s palsied fingers count in vain his rosary of suns ! 

Mark how the yellow iris wearily 

Leans back its throat, as though it would be kissed 
By its false chamberer, the dragon-fly, 

Who, like a blue vein on a girl’s white wrist, 

Sleeps (jn thaL snowy primrosfc of the night,’ 

Which ’gins to flush with crimson shame, and die beneath the 
light. 

Come let us go, against the pallid shield 
Of the wan sky the almond blossoms gleam, 

The corncrake nested in the unmown field 
Answers its mate, across the misty stream 
On fitful wing the startled curlews fly, 

And in his sedgy bed^the lark, for joy that Day is nigh, 

Scatters the pearled dew frgm off the grass, 

In tremulous ecstasy to greet the sun, 

Who soon in gilded panoply will pass 
Forth frflm yon orange-curtained pavilion 
Hung in the burning east, see, the red rim 
O’ertops the expectant hills ! it is the God ! for love of him 

Already the shrilT lark is out of sight, 

Flooding with waves of song this silent dell, — 

Ah ! there is something more in that bird’s flight 
Than could be tested in a crucible ! — 

But the air freshens, let us go, why soon 
The woodmen will be here; how we have lived this night of 
Jiihe ! • 
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Tread lightly, she is near 
Under the snow, 

Speak gently, she can hear 
The daisies grow. 

All her bright golden hair 
Tarnished with rust, 

She that was young and lair 
Fallen to dust. 

Lily-like, white as snow. 

She hardly knew 
She was a woman, so 
Sweetly she grew. 

Coffin-board, heavy stone. 

Lie on her breast, 

I vex my heart alone. 

She is at rest. 

Peace, peace, she cannot hear 
Lyre or sonnet 
All my life’s buried here, 
Heap earth upoYi it. 

Avignon 


SONNET ON APPROACHING ITALY 

I reached the Alps: the soul within me burned, 

Italia, my Italia, at thy name: # 

And when from out the mountain’s heart I came 
And saw the land for which my life had yearned, 

I laughed as one who some great prize had earned: 
And musing on the marvel of thy fame 
I watched the day, till marked with wounds of flame 
The turquoise sky to burnished gold was turndd. 

40 
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The pine-trees waved as waves a woman’s hair. 

And in the orchards every twining spray 
Was breaking into flakes of blossoming foam: 

But when I knew that far away at Rome 
In evil bonds a second Peter lay, 

I wept to see the land so very fair. 

Turin 


SAN M IN l AI'C) 

See, I have climbed the mountain side 
l T p to this holy house of God, 

Where once that Angel-Pain ter trod 
Who saw the heavens opened wide. 

And throned upon the crescent moon 
The Virginal white Queen of Grace, — 
Mary ! could I but^sec thy face . 

T)eath ctould not come at all too soon. 

O crowned by God with thorns and pain ! 
Mother of Christ ! O mystic wife ! 

My heart is weary of this life 
And over-sad to sing again. 

O crowned by God with love and flame ! 
O crowned by Christ the Holy One ! 

O listen ere; the searching sun 
Show to the world my sin and shame. 


AVE MARIA GRAM I A PLENA 1 

Was this His coming ! I had hoped to see 
A scene of wondrous glory, as was told 
Of som£ great God who in a rain of gold 
Broke open bars and fell on Danae: 

Or a dread vision as when Scmele 

Sickening for love and unappeased desire 
Prayed to see God’s clear body, and the fire 
Caught her white limbs and slew her utterly: 


Hail Marv, full of iDrracr. 
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Witll such glad dreams I sought this holy place, 
And now with wondering ^eyes and heart I stand 
Before this supreme mystery of Love: , 

A kneeling girl with passionless pale face, 

An angel with a lily in his hand, V 

And over both with outstretched wings tne Dove. 


Florence 


ITALIA 

Italia ! thou art fallen, though with sheen 
Of battle-spears thy clamorous armies stride 
From the north Alps to the Sicilian tide ! 

Ay ! fallen, though the nations hail thee Queen 
Because rich gold in every town is seen, 

And on thy sapphire-lake in tossing pride 
Of wind-filled vans thy myriad galleys ride 
Beneath one flag of red and white and green. 

Q Fair and Strong ♦ O Strong ami Fair in vain ! 
Look southward where Rome’s desecrated town 
Lies mourning for her God-anointed King ! 

Look heaven-ward ! shall God allow this thing ? 

Nay ! but some flame-girt Raphael shall come down. 
And smite the Spoiler with the sword of pain. 


SONNET 

Written in Holy Week at Genoa 

I wandered in Scogliettq’s green retreat, 

The oranges on each o’erhanging spray 
Burned as bright lamps of gold to shame the day; 
Some startled bird with fluttering wings ?lnd fleet 
Made snow of all the blossoms, at my feet 
Like silver moons the pale narcissi lay: 

And the curved waves that streaked the sapphire bay 
Laughed i’ the sun, and life seemefl very sweet. 
Outside the young boy-priest passed singing clear, 
“Jesus the son of Mary has been slain, 

O come and fill his sepulchre with flowers.” 

Ah. God ! Ah, God ! those dear Hellenic hours 
Had drowned all memory of Thy bitter pain, 

The Cross, the Crown, the Soldiers and the Spear. 
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I 

The corn has turned from grey to red, 

Since first my spirit wandered forth, 

From the drear cities of the north, 

And to Italia’s mountains fled. 

And here I set my face towards home, 

For all my pilgrimage is done. 

Although, methinks, yon blood-red sun 
Marshals the way to Holy Rome. 

O Blessed Lady, who dost hold 
Upon the seven hills thy reign ! 

0 Mother without blot or stair^, 

Crowded with bright crowns of triple gold ! 

O Roma, Roma, at thy feet 

1 lay this barren gift of song ! * 

For, ah ! the way is steep and long 

T hat leads unto thy sacred street. 


2 

And yet what jo^ it were for me 
To turn my feet unto the south, 

And journeying towards the Tiber mouth 
To kneel again at Fiesole ! 

And wandering through the tangled lines 
That break the gold of Arno’s stream, 

To ske the purple mist and gleam 
Of morning on the Apennines. 

By many a vineyard-hidden home, 

Orchard and olive-garden grey, 

Till from the dear Gampagna’s way 
The seven hills bear up the dome ! 
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A pilgrim from the northern seas — 

What joy for me to seek alone 
The wondrous Temple and the throne 
Of Him who holds the awful keys ! 

When, bright with purple and with gold, 
Come priest and holy Cardinal, 

And borne above the heads of all 
The gentle Shepherd of the Told. 

O joy to see before I die 

The only Cod-anointed King, 

And hear the silver-trumpets ring 
A triumph as He passes by ! 

Or at the altar of the shrine 
• Holds high the mystic sacrifice, * 
And shows his God to human eyes 
Beneath the veil of bread and wine. 


4 

For lo, what changes time can bring ! 

The cycles of revolving ^years 
May free my heart from all its fears, 
And teach my lips a song to sing. 

Before yon field of trembling gold 
Is garnered into dusty sheaves, 

Or ere the autumn’s scarlet leaves 
Flutter as birds adown the wold, 

I may have run the glorious race. 

And caught the torch while»yet aflame, 
And he called upon the holy name 
Of Him who now doth hide His face. 


Atom 
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Rome 1 what a scroll oi History thine has been : 

In the first (lavs thy sword republican 
Ruled the whole world for many an age’s span: 

'Then of the peoples thou went crowned Queen, 

Till in thy streets the bearded Goth was seen. 

And now upon thy walls the breezes fan 

(Ah, city crowned by God, discrowned by man !) 

The hated flag of red and white and green. 

When was thy glory ! when in search for power 
Thine eagles dew to grecL the double sun, 

And all the nations trembled at thy rod ? 

Nay, but thy glory tarried for this hour, 

When pilgrims kneel before the Holy One, 

The prisoned shepherd of the Church of God. 

Monte Mario 


SONNET 

On Hearing the Dies Ira Sung in the Sis tine Chapel 

Nay, Lord, not thus ! white lilies in the spring, 

Sad olive-groves, or silver-breasted dove, 

Teach me more clearly of Thy life and love 
Than terrors of red flame and thundering. 

The empurpled vines tlear memories of Thee bring: 
A bird at evening flying to its nest 
Tejls me of One who had no place of rest: 

I think it is of Thee the sparrows sing. 

Come rather on some autumn afternoon, 

When red and brown are burnished on the leaves. 
And the £elds echo to the gleaner’s song, 

Come when the splendid fulness of the moon 
Looks down upon the rows of golden sheaves, 

And reap Thy harvest: we have waited long. 


1 Sacred and Eternal City. 
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* ^ EASTER DAY 

The silver trumpets rang across the Dome: 

The people knelt upon the ground with awe: 

And borne upon the necks of men I saw, 

Like some great God, the Holy Lord of Rome. 
Priest-like, he wore a robe more white than foam,\ 
And, king-like, swathed himself in royal red, 

Three crowns of gold rose high upon his head: ' 

In splendour and in light the Pope passed home. 

My heart stole back across wide wastes of years 
To One who wandered by a lonely sea, 

And sought in vain for any place of rest: 

“Foxes have holes, and every bird its nest. 

I, only I, must wander wearily, 

And bruise my feet, and drink wine salt with tears.” 


E TENEBRIS 1 

t 

Gome down, O Christ, and help me ! reach thy hand. 
For I am drowning in a stormier sea 
Than Simon on thy lake of Galilee: 

The wine of life is spilt upon the sand, 

My heart is as some famine-murdered land 
Whence all good things have perished utterly, 

And well I know my soul in Hell must lie 
If I this night before God’s throne should stand. 

“He sleeps perchance, or rideth to the chase, 

Like Baal, when his prophets howled that name 
From morn to noon oji Carmel’s smitten height.” 
Nay, peace, I shall behold, before the night, 

The feet of brass, the robe more white than flame, 
The wounded hands, the weary human face. 


VITA NUOVA 

I stood by the unvintageable sea 
Till the wet waves drenched face and hair with spray ; 
The long red fires of the dying day 
Burned in the west; the wind piped drearily; 


1 Out of darkness. 
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And to the land the clamorous g\t\ls did flee: 
“Alas !” I cried, “my life is full of pain. 

And who can garner fruit or golden grain 
From these waste fields which travel ceaselessly 1” 
My nets gaped wide with many a break and flaw, 
Nathless I threw them as my final cast 
Into the sea, and waited for the end. 

When lo ! a sudden glory ! and I saw 

The argent splendour of white lambs ascend, 
And in that joy forgot my tortured past. 


MADONNA MIA 

A lily-girl, not made for this world’s pain, 

With brown, soft hair close braided by her ears, 
And longing eyes half veiled by slumberous tears 
Like bluest water seen through mists of rain: 

Pale cheeks whereon no love hath left its stayi, 

Red underlip drawn in for fear of love, 

And white throat, whiter than the silvered dove, 
Through whose wan marble creeps one purple vein. 
Yet, though my lips shall praise her without cease. 
Even to kiss her feet I am not bold, 

Being o’ershadowed by the wings of awe. 

Like Dante, when he stood with Beatrice 
Beneath the flaming Lion’s breast, and saw 
The seventh Crystal, and the Stair of Gold. 


THE NEW HELEN 

• 

Where hast thou been since round the walls of Troy 
The sons of God fought in that great emprise ? 
Why dost thou walk our common earth again ? 
Hast thou forgotten that impassioned boy, 

His purple galley and his Tyrian men 
And treacherous Aphrodite’s mocking eyes ? 

For surely it was thou, who, like a star 
Hung in the silver silence 4 of the night, 

Did lure the Old World’s chivalry and might 
Into the clamorous crimson waves of war ! 
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Oi^didst tAou rule the fire-laden moon ? 

In amorous Sidon was thy temple built 
Over the light and laughter of the sea 
Where, behind lattice scarlet-wrought and giltj, 

Some brown-limbed girl did weave thee tapestry 
All through the waste and wearied hours of noon; 

Till her wan cheek with flame of passion burned, \ 

And she rose up the sea-washed lips to kiss \ 

Of some glad Cyprian sailor, safe returned 
From Calpd and the cliffs of Herakles ! 

No ! thou art Helen, and none other one 1 
It was for thee that young Sarpedon died, 

And Mcmnon’s manhood was untimely spent; 

It was for thee gold-crested Hector tried 
With Thetis’ child that evil race to run, 

In that last year of thy beleaguerment; 

Ay ! even now the glory of thy fame 

Buries in those fields of trampled asphodel, 

•Where the high lords whom lliorf knew So well 
Clash ghostly shields, and call upon thy name. 

Where hast thou been ? in that enchanted land 
Whose slumbering vales forlorn Calypso knew. 
Where never mower rose at break of day 
But all unswathed the trammelling grasses grew, 
And the sad shepherd saw the tall corn stand 

Till summer’s red had changed to withered grey t 
Didst thou lie there by some Lethean stream 
Deep brooding on thine ancient memory, 
r Fhe crash of broken spears, the fiery gleam 
From shivered helm, the Grecian battle-cry ? 


Nay, thou wert hidden in that hollow hill 
With one who is forgotten utterly, 

That discrowned Queen men call the Erycine; 
Hidden away that never mighty thou see 
The face of Her, before whose mouldering shrine 
To-day at Rome the silent nations kneel; 

Who gat from Love no joyous gladdening 
But only Love's intolerable pain, 

Only a sword to pierce her heart in twain, 

Only the bitterness of child-bearing. 
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The lotus-leaves which heal the wounds of Death 
Lie in thy hand; O, be thou kind to me, 

While yet l\now the summer of my days; 
For hardly can my tremulous lips draw breath 
To fill the silver trumpet with thy praise. 

So bowed am 1 before thy mystery; 

So bowed and broken on Love’s terrible wheel. 
That 1 have lost all hope and heart to sine;, 
Yet care I not what ruin time may bring 
If in thy temple thou wilt let me kneel. 


Alas, alas, thou wilt not tarry here, 

But, like that bird, the servant of the sun. 

Who flies before the north wind and the night, 
So wilt thou fly our evil land and drear, 

Back to the tower of thine old delight, 

And the red lips of young Euphorion; 

Nor shall I ever see thy face again, 

But in this poisonous garden must I stay, ^ 
Crowning my brows with the thorn-crown of pam, 
Till all my loveless life shall pass away. 

O Helen ! Helen l Helen ! yet a while. 

Yet for a little while, O, tarry here. 

Till the dawn comcth and the shadows flee ! 

For in the gladsome sunlight of thy smile 

Of heaven or hell I have no thought or fear. 
Seeing I know no other god but thee: 

No other god save him, before whose feet 
In nets of gold the tired planets move. 

The incarnate spirit (JF spiritual love 
Who in thy body holds his joyous seat. 

Thou wert not born as common women are ! 

But, girt with silver splendour of the foam. 

Didst from the depths of sapphire seas arise ! 
And at thy coming some immortal star, 

Bearded with flame, blazed in the Eastern skies. 
And waked the shepherds on thine island-home. 
Thou shalt not die: no asps of Egypt creep 
Close at thy heels to taint the delicate air; 

No sullen -blooming poppies stain thy hair, 

Those scarlet heralds of eternal sleep. 
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Lily of love, pure and inviolate ! 

Tower of ivory ! red rose of fire ! 

Thou hast come down our darkness to illume 
For we, close-caught in the wide nets of Fate, j 
Wearied with waiting for the World’s Desire, 
Aimlessly wandered in the house of gloom, 
Aimlessly sought some slumberous anodyne 
For wasted lives, for lingering wretchedness, ( 
Till we beheld thy re-arisen shrine, 

And the white glory of thy loveliness. 


THE BURDEN OF ITYS 

This English Thames is holier far than Rome, 

Those harebells like a sudden flush of sea 
Breaking across the woodland, with the foam 
Of meadow-sweet and white anemone 
To fleck their blue waves, — God likelier there 
Thqji hidden in that ciVstal-heated star the pale monks 
bear ! 

k Those violet-gleaming butterflies that take 
Yon creamy lily for their pavilion 
Are monsignores, and where the rushes shake 
A lazy pike lies basking in the sun, 

His eyes half shut, — he is some mitred old 
Bishop in partibus 1 ! look at those gaudy scales all green 
and golds. 

The wind the restless prisoner of the trees 
Does well for Palaestrirto, one would say 
The mighty master’s hands were on the keys 
Of the Maria organ, which they play % 

When early on some sapphire Easter morn 

In a high litter red as blood or sin the Pope is borne 

From his dark House out to the Balcony 

Above the bronze gates and the crowded square, 
Whose very fountains seem for ecstasy 
To toss their silver lances in the air, 

And stretching out weak hands to East and West 
In vain sends peace to peaceless lands, to restless nations 
rest. 


1 Abroad. 
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Is not yon lingering orange afterglow 
That stays to ve» the moon more fair than all 
Rome’s lordliest pageants ! strange, a year ago 
I knelt before some crimson Cardinal 
Who bare the Host across the Esquiline, 

And now — those common poppies in the wheat seem twice 
as fine. 

The blue-green beanfields yonder, tremulous 
With the last shower, sweeter perfume bring 
Through this cool evening than the odorous 

Flame-jewelled censers the young deacons swing, 

When the grey priest unlocks the curtained shrine, 

And makes God’s body from the common fruit of corn 
and vine. 

Poor Fra Giovanni bawling at the mass 

Were out of tune now, for a small brown bird 
Sings overhead, and through the long cool grass 
I se^ that tlyobbing throat which once f hea^d 
On starlit hills of flower-starred Arcady, 

Once where the white crescent sand of Salamis meets sea. 

Sweet is the swallow twittering on the eaves 

At daybreak, when the mower whets his scythe, 

And stock-doves murmur, and the milkmaid leaves 
Her little lonely bed, and carols blithe 
To see the heavy-lowing cattle wait 
Stretching their huge and dripping mouths across the 
farmyard gate. • 

And sweet the hops upon the Kentish leas, 

And sweet the wind thaf lifts the new-mown hay, 

And sweet the fretful swarms of grumbling bees 
That remind and round the linden blossoms play; 

And sweet the heifer breathing in the stall, 

And the green bursting figs that hang upon the red-brick 
wall. 

And sweet to hear the cuckoo mock the spring 
While the last violet loiters by the well, 

And sweet to hear the shepherd Daphnis sing 
The song of Linus through a sunny dell 
Of warm Arcadia where the corn is gold 
And the slight lithe-limbed reapers dance about the 
# wattled fold. 
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And sweet with young Lycoris to recline 
In some Illyrian valley faCr a\yay, 

Where canopied on herbs amaracine 

We too might waste the summer-tranced day 
Matching our reeds in sportive rivalry, 

While far beneath us frets the troubled purple of me sea. 

But sweeter far if silver-sandalled foot ' 

Of some long-hidden God should ever tread 
The Nuneham meadows, if with reeded flute 

Pressed to his lips some Faun might raise his head 
By the green water-flags, ah ! sweet indeed 
To see the heavenly herdsman call his white-fleeced flock to 
feed. 


Then sing to me thou tuneful chorister, 

Though what thou sing’st be thine own requiem ! 

Tell me.thy talc thou Jiapless chronicler 
Of thine own tragedies ! do not cbntemn 4 
These unfamiliar haunts, this English field, 

For many a lovely coronal our northern isle can yield 

Which Grecian meadows know not, many a rose 
Which all day long in vales jEolian 
A lad might seek in vain for over-grows 
Our hedges like a wanton courtesan 
Unthrifty of its beauty; lilies too 

Ilissos never mirrored star our 1 streams, and cockles blue 

Dot the green wheat which, though they are the signs 
For swallows going south, would never spread 
Their azure tents between the Attic vinor; 

Even that little weed of ragged red, 

Which bids the robin pipe, in Arcady 

Would be a trespasser, and many an unsung elegy 


Sleeps in the reeds that fringe our winding Thames 
Which to awake were sweeter ravishment 
Than ever Syrinx wept for, diadems 

Of brown bee-studded orchids which were meant 
For Gytheraea’s brows are hidden here 
Unknown to Cytheraea, and by yonder pasturing steer 
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; 

There is a tiny yellow daffodil, 

The butterfly can^ee it from afar, 

Although one summer evening’s dew could fill 
Its liLlle cup twice over ere the star 
Had called the lazy shepherd to his fold 
And be no prodigal; each leaf is flecked with spotted 
gold 

As if Jove’s gorgeous leman Danae 

Hot from his gilded arms had stooped to kiss 
The trembling petals, or young Mercury 
Low-flying to the dusky ford of Dis 
Had with one feather of his pinions 
Just brushed them 1 the slight stem which bears the 
burden of its suns 

Is hardly thicker than the gossamer, 

Or poor Arachne’s silver tapestry, — 

Men say it bloomed upon the^ sepulchre , 

Of Ohe I sometime worshipped, but to me 
It seems to bring diviner memories 

Of faun-loved Heliconian glades and blue nymph-haunted 
seas. 

Of an untrodden vale at Tempe where 
On the clear river’s marge Narcissus lies. 

The tangle of the forest in his hair, 

The silence of the woodland in his eyes, 

Wooing that drifting imagery which is 

No sooner kissed than broken ; memories of Saimacis 

Who is not boy nor girl and yet is both. 

Fed by two fires and unsatisfied 
Through t^eir excess, each passion being loth 
For love’s own sake to leave the other’s side 
Yet killing love by staying, memories 
Of Oreads peeping through the leaves of silent moonlit 
trees, , 

Of lonely Ariadne on the wharf 

At Naxos, when she saw the treacherous crew 
Far out at sea, and waved her crimson scarf 
And called false Theseus back again nor knew 
That Dionysos on an amber pard 

Was close behind her; memories of what Msonia’s bard’ 
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With sightless eyes beheld, the wall of Troy, 

Queen Helen lying in the carven room, 

And at her side an amorous red-lipped boy j 
Trimming with dainty hand his helmet’s plunge, 

And far away the moil, the shout, the groan, \ 

As Hector shielded off the spear and Ajax hurlecftthe 
stone; 

Of winged Perseus with his flawless sword 
Cleaving the snaky tresses of the witch, 

And all those tales imperishably stored 
In little Grecian urns, freightage more rich 
Than any gaudy galleon of Spain 

Bare from the Indies ever ! these at least bring back again, 

For well I know they are not dead at all, 

The ancient Gods of Grecian poesy; 

They arc asleep, and when they hear thee call 
JvVillwake and thiitk ‘tis very Thpssaly, , 

This Thames the Daulian waters, this cool glade 
The ycllow-irised mead where once young Itys laughed and 
played. 

If it was thou dear jasmine-cradled bird 
Who from the leafy stillness of thy throne 
Sang to the wondrous boy, until he heard 
The horn of Atalanta faintly blown 
Across the Cumner hills, and wandering 
Through Bagley wood at evening found the Attic poets’ 
spring,— 

Ah ! tiny sober-suited advocate 

That pleadest for the moon against tl^p day ! 

If thou didst make the shepherd seek his mate 
On that sweet questing, when Proserpina 
Forgot it was not Sicily and leant 

Across the mossy Sandford stile in^avished wonderment, — 

Light-winged and bright-eyed miracle of the wood ! 

If ever thou didst soothe with melody 
One of that little clan, that brotherhood 
Which loved the morning-star of Tuscany 
More than the perfect sun of Raphael 
And is immortal, sing to me ! for I too love thee well. 
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Sing on ! sing on ! let the dull world grow young, 

Let elemental thiqgs t&ke form again, 

And the old shapes of Beauty walk among 
The simple garths and open crofts, as when 
The son of Leto bare the willow rod, 

And the soft sheep and shaggy goats followed the boyish 
God 

Sing on ! sing on ! and Bacchus will be here 
Astride upon his gorgeous Indian throne, 

And over whimpering tigers shake the spear 
With yellow ivy crowned and gummy cone, 

While at his side the wanton Bassarid 
Will throw the lion by the mane and catch the mountain 
kid ! 


Sing on ! and I will wear the leopard skin. 

And steal the mooned wings of Ashtaroth, 

Upon whose icy chariot we could win 
Githaeron in an hour ere the froth 
Has over-brimmed the wine- vat or the Faun 
Ceased from the treading ! ay, before the flickering lamp 
of dawn 

Has scared the hooting owlet to its nest, 

And warned the bat to close its filmy vans, 

Some Msenad girl with vine-leaves on her breast 
Will filch their beech-nuts from the sleeping Pans 
So softly that the litllf; nested thrush 

Will never wake, and then with shrilly laugh and leap will 
rush 

* 

Down the green valley where the fallen dew 

Lies thicj^ beneath the elm and count her store. 

Till the brown Satyrs in a jolly crew 

Trample ihe loosestrife down along the shore, 

And where their horn&d master sits in state 

Bring struwberri^and bloomy plums upon a wicker crate ! 

Sing on ! and soon with passion-wearied face 
Through the cool leaves Apollo’s lad will come, 

The Tyrian prince his bristled board will chase 
Adown the chestnut-copses all a-bloom, 

And ivory-limbed, grey-eyed, with look of pride, 

After*yon velvet-coated deer the virgin maid will ride. 
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Sing on ! and I the dying boy will see 
Stain with his purple blood jthe waxen bell 
That overweighs the jacinth, and to me 

The wretched Cyprian her woe will tell, | 

And I will kiss her mouth and streaming eyes, i 

And lead her to the myrtle-hidden grove where j^don lies! 

Cry out aloud on Itys ! memory 

That foster-brother of remorse and pain 
Drops poison in mine car, — O to be free, 

To burn one’s old ships ! and to launch again 
Into the white-plumed battle of the waves 
And fight old Proteus for the spoil of coral-flowered caves ! 

O for Meda with her poppied spell ! 

O for the secret of the Colchian shrine ! 

O for one leaf of that pale asphodel 

Which binds the tired brows of Prosperine, 

And shfcds such wondrous dews at qve that, she 
Dreams of the fields of Enna, by the far Sicilian sea. 

Where oft the goldcn-girdled bee she chased 
From lily to lily on the level mead, 

Ere yet her sombre Lord had bid her taste 
The deadly fruit of that pomegranate seed, 

Ere the black steeds had harried her away 
Down to the faint and fiowerless land, the sick and sunless 
day. 

O for one midnight and as paramour 
The Venus of the little Mclian farm ! 

0 that some antique statue for one hour 

Might wake to passion, and that I co*ld charm 
The Dawn at Florence from its dumb despair, 

Mix with those mighty limbs and make that giant breast 
my lair ! 

Sing on ! sing on ! 1 would be drunk with life, 

Drunk with the trampled vintage of my youth, 

1 would forget the wearying wasted strife, 

The riven veil, the Gorgon eyes of Truth, 

The prayerless vigil and the cry for prayer, 

The barren gifts, the lifted arms, the dull inseftsate air ! 
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Sing on ! sing on ! O feathered Niobe, 

Thou canst make ^orrbw beautiful, and steal 
From joy its sweetest music, not as we 

Who by dead voiceless silence strive to heal 
Our too untented wounds, and do but keep 
Pain barricadoed in our hearts, and murder pillowed sleep. 


Sing louder yet, why must I still behold 
The wan white face of that deserted Christ, 

W r hose bleeding hands my hands did once enfold, 

Whose smitten lips my lips so oft have kissed, 

And now in mute and marble misery 
Sits in his lone dishonoured House and weeps, perchance 
for me ? 


O Memory cast down thy wreathed shell 1 
Break thy hoarse lute O sad Melpomene ! 

O sorrow, sorrow keep thy cloistered cell 
Nor diin with tears this limpid Castaly ! 

Cease, cease, sad bird, thou dost the forest wrong 
To vex its sylvan quiet with such wild impassioned song ! 


Cease, cease, or if ’tis anguish to be dumb 

Take from the pastoral thrush her simpler air. 

Whose jocund carelessness doth more become 
This English woodland than thy keen despair, 

Ah ! cease and let the north wind bear thy lay 

Back to the rocky hills of Thrace, the stormy Daulian bay. 


A moment more, the startl?d leaves had stirred, 
Endymion would have passed across the mead 
Moonstruck with love, and this still Thames had heard 
Pan plash and paddle groping for some reed 
To lure from her blue cave that Naiad maid 
Who for such piping listens half in joy and half afraid. 

A moment more, the waking dove had cooed, 

The silver daughter of the silver sea 
With the fond gyves of clinging hands had wooed 
Her wanton from the chase, and Dryope 
Had thrust aside the branches of her oak 
To see the lusty gold-haired lad rein in his snorting yoke.. 
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A moment more, the trees had stooped to kiss 
Pale Daphne just awakehing from the swoon 
Of tremulous laurels, lonely Salmacis 
Had bared his barren beauty to the moon j 
And through the vale with sad voluptuous smilel 
Antinous had wandered, the red lotus of the Nild 

Down leaning from his black and clustering hair, \ 

To shade those slumberous eyelids’ cavemed blifcs, 

Or else on yonder grassy slope with bare 
High-tuniced limbs unravished Artemis 
Had bade her hounds give tongue, and roused the deer 
From his green ambuscade with shrill halloo and pricking 
spear. 

Lie still, lie still, O passionate heart, lie still ! 

O Melancholy, fold thy raven wing ! 

O sobbing Dryad, from thy hollow hill 

Comfe not with such despondent answering ! 

No more thou winged Marsyas complain, 

Apollo loveth not to hear such troubled songs of pain ! 

It was a dream, the glade is tenantless, 

No soft Ionian laughter moves the air, 

The Thames creeps on in sluggish leadenness, 

And from the copse left desolate and bare 
Fled is young Bacchus with his revelry, 

Yet still from Nuneham wood there comes that thrilling 
melody 

So sad, that one might think a human heart 
Brake in each separate note, a quality 
Which music sometimes has, being the Art 
Which is most nigh to tears and memory; 

Poor mourning Philomel, what dost thou fear ? 

Thy sister doth not haunt these fields, Pandion is not here. 

Here is no cruel Lord with murderous blade, 

No woven web of bloody heraldries, 

But mossy dells for roving comrades made, 

Warm valleys where the tired student lies 
With half-shut book, and many a winding walk 
Where rustic lovers stray at eve in happy sim^e talk. 
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The harmless rabbit gambols with its^ young 
Across the trampled tqwing-path, where late 
A troop of laughing boys in jostling throng 

Cheered with their noisy cries the racing eight; 

The gossamer, with ravelled silver threads, 

Works at its little loom, and from the dusky red-eaved 
sheds 

Of the lone Farm a flickering light shines out 

Where the swinked shephered drives his bleating flock 
Back to their wattled sheep-cotes, a faint shout 
Comes from some Oxford boat at Sandford lock, 

And starts the moor-hen from the sedgy rill, 

And the dim lenghtneing shadows flit like swallows up the 
hill. 

The heron passes homeward to the mere, 

The blue mist creeps among the shivering trees, 

Gold world by world the silent stars appear 
And like a blossom blown before the breefce 
A white moon drifts across the shimmering sky, 

Mute arbitress of all thy sad, thy rapturous threnody. 

She does not heed thee, wherefore should she heed, 

She knows Endymion is not far away; 

’Tis I, ’tis I, whose soul is as the reed 
Which has no message of its own to play, 

So pipes another’s bidding, it is I, 

Drifting with every wind on the wide sea of misery. 

• 

Ah ! the brown bird has ceased: one exquisite trill 
About the sombre woodland seems to cling 
Dying in music, else the air is still, 

So still that one might hear the bat’s small wing 
Wander and wheel above the pines, or tell 
Each tiny dew-drop dripping from the bluebell’s brimming 
cell. 

And far away aerftss the lengthening wold, 

Across the willowy flats and thickets brown, 

Magadlen’s tall tower tipped with tremulous gold 
Marks the long High Street of the little town, 

And warns me to return; I must not wait, 

Hark ! ’tis the curfew booming from the bell at Christ 
®hurch gate. • 
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IMPRESSION DU MATIN | 

'The Thames nocturne of blue and gold 
Changed to a Harmony in grey: 

A barge with ochre-coloured hay 

Dropt from the wharf: and chill and cold \ 

The yellow fog came creeping down 
The bridges, till the houses’ walls 
Seemed changed to shadows and St. Paul’s 

Loomed like a bubble o’er the town. 

Then suddenly arose the clang 
Of waking life; the streets were stirred 
With country waggons: and a bird 

Flew to the glistening roofs and sang. 

• < 

But one pale woman all alone, 

The daylight kissing her wan hair, 

Loitered beneath the gas lamps’ flare, 

With lips of flame and heart of stone. 


MAGDALEN VyALKS 

The little white clouds are racing over the sky, 

And the fields are strewn with the gold of the flower of March, 
The daffodil breaks under foot, and the tasselled larch 
Sways and swings as the thrush goes hurrying* by. 

A delicate odour is borne on the wings of the morning breeze, 
The odour of leaves and of grass, and of newly upturned earth, 
The birds arc singing for joy of the Spring’s glad birth, 
Hopping from branch to branch on the rocking trees. 

And all the woods are alive with the murmur and sound of Spring, 
And the rose-bud breaks into pink on the climbing briar, 

And the crocus-bed is a quivering moon of fire 
Gjrdled round with the belt of an amethyst ring. 
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And the plane to the pine-tree is whispering some tale of love 
Till it rustles with laughter and tosses its mantle of green, 

And the gloom of the wych-elm’s hollow is lit with the iris sheen 
Of the burnished rainbow throat and the silver breast of a dove. 

See ! the larks starts up from his bed in the meadow there, 
Breaking the gossamer threads and the nets of dew, 

And Hashing adown the river, a flame of blue ! 

The kingfisher flies like an arrow, and wounds the air. 


ATHANASIA 

To that gaunt House of Art which lacks for naught 
Of all the great things men have saved from '1 'ime, 
The withered body of a girl was brought 
Dead ere the world’s glad youth had touched its prime, 
And seen by lonely Arabs lying hid, 

In the dim womb of some black pyramid. 

. • 

But when they had unloosed the linen band 

Which swathed the Egyptian’s body, — lo ! was found 
Closed in the wasted hollow of her hand 
A little seed, which sown in English ground 
Did wondrous snow of starry blossoms bear 
And spread rich odours through our spring-tide air. 

With such strange arts this flower did allure 
That all forgotten was the asphodel, 

And the brown boe, the lily’s paramour, 

Forsook the cup where he was wont to dwell, 

For not a thing of earth, it seemed to be, 

But stolen from some heavenly Arcady. 

In vain* the sad narcissus, wan and white 
At its own beauty, hung across the stream. 

The purple dragon-fly had no delight 
With its gold dust to make his wings a-gleam, 

Ah ! no delight the jasmine-bloom to kiss, 

Or brush the rain-pearls from the eucharis. 

For love of it the passionate nightingale 
Forgot the hills of Thrace, the cruel king, 

And the pale dove no longer cared to sail 
•Through the wet woods at time of blossoming, . 
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But around this flower of Egypt sought to float, 

With silvered wing and amethystine throat. 

While the hot sun blazed in his tower of blue j 
A cooling wind crept from the land of snows! 

And the warm south with tender tears of dew \ 
Drenched its white leaves when Herperos up-rose 
Amid those sea-green meadows of the sky \ 

On which the scarlet bars of sunset lie. 

But when o’er wastes of lily-haunted field 

The tired birds had stayed their amorous tune, 
And broad and glittering like an argent shield 
High in the sapphire heavens hung the moon, 

Did no strange dream or evil memory make 
Each tremulous petal of its blossoms shake ? 

Ah no ! to this bright flower a thousand years 
Seepicd but the lingering of a summer’s day, 

It never knew the tide of cankering fears * 

Which turn a boy’s gold hair to withered grey. 

The dread desire of death it never knew, 

• Or how all folk that they were born must rue. 

For we to death with pipe and dancing go, 

Now would we pass the ivory gate again, 

As some sad river wearied of its flow 

Through the dull plains, the haunts of common men, 
Leaps lover-like into the terrible sea ! 

And counts it gain to die so gloriously. 

We mar our lordly strength in barren strife 

With the world’s legions led by clamorous care, 

It never feels decay but gathers life » 

From the pure sunlight and the supreme air, 

We live beneath Time’s wasting sovereignty, 

It is the child of all eternity. 


SERENADE 
(For Music) 

The western wind is blowing fair 
Across the dark ^Egean sea, 
And at the secret marble stair 
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My Tyrian galley waits for thee. 

Come down 1 the purple sail is spread, 
The watchman sleeps within the town, 
O leave thy lily-flowered bed, 

O Lady mine come down, come down ! 


She will not come, I know her well, 

Of lover’s vows she hath no care. 
And little good a man can tell 
Of one so cruel and so fair. 

True love is but a woman’s toy, 

They never know the lover’s pain, 
And I who loved as loves a boy 

Must love in vain, must love in vain. 


O noble pilot, tell me true, 

Is that the sheen of golden hair ? 

•Or is in but the tangled dew 

That binds the passion-flowers there ? 
Good sailor come and tell me now 
Is that my Lady’s lily hand ? 

Or is it but the gleaming prow, 

Or is it but the silver sand ? 


No ! no ! ’tis not the tangled dew, 

’Tis not the silver-fretted sand. 

It is my own'dear Lady true 

With golden hair and lily hand ! 

O noble pilot, stee£ for Troy, 

Good sailor, ply the labouring oar, 

This is the Queen of life and joy 

Whom we must bear from Grecian shore ! 


The waning sky grows faint and blue, 
It wants an hour still of day, 
Aboard ! aboard ! my gallant crew, 
O lady mine, away ! away ! 

O noble pilot, steer for Troy, 

Good sailor, ply the labouring oar, 
O loved as only loves a boy ! 

O loved for ever evermore ! 
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( For Music) 

The apple trees are hung with gold. 

And birds are loud in Arcady, 

The sheep lie bleating in the fold, 

The wild goat runs across the wold, 
but yesterday his love he told, 

1 know he will come back to me. 

O rising moon ! O Lady moon ! 

Be you my lover’s sentinel, 

You cannot choose but know him well. 
For he is shod with purple shoon, 

You cannot choose but know my love, 
For he a shepherd’s crook doth bear, 
And he is soft as any dove. 

And brown and curly is his hair. 


The turtle now has ceased to call 
Upon her crimson-footed groom, 

The grey wolf prowls about the stall. 
The lily’s singing seneschal 
Sleeps in the lily-bell, and all 

The violet hills are lost in gloom. 

O risen moon ! O holy- moon ! 

Stand on the top of Helice. 

And if my owr^true love you see, 

Ah ! if you see the purple shoon. 

The hazel crook, the lad’s brown hair, 
The goat-skin wrapped about h\s arm. 
Tell him that I am waiting where 
The rushlight glimmers in the Farm. 


The falling dew is cold and chill. 
And no bird sings in Arcady, k 
T he little fauns have left the hill, 
Even the tired daffodil 
Has closed its gilded doors, and still 
My lover comes not back to me. 
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False moon ! False moon ! O waning moon ! 
Where is my own true lover gone, 

Where are the lips vermilion, 

The shepherd’s crook, the purple shoon ? 
Why spread that silver pavilion, 

Why wear that veil of drifting mist ? 

Ah ! thou hast young Endymion, 

Thou hast the lips that should be kissed ! 


LA BELLA DONNA DELLA MIA MENTE 1 

My limbs are wasted with a flame. 

My feel are sore with travelling. 

For, calling on my Lady’s name, 

My lips have now forgot to sing. 

O Linnet in the wild-rose brake 
Strain for my Love thy melody, 

O Lark sing louder for love’s sake, 

My gentle Lady passeth by. 

She is too fair for any man 

To see or hold his heart’s delight, 

Fairier than Queen or courtesan 
Or moonlit water in the night. 

1 

Her hair is bound with myrtle leaves, 

(Green leaves upon her golden hair !) 

Green grasses through the yellow sheaves 
Of autumn corn are not more fair. 

• 

Her little lips, more made to kiss 
Than to cry bitterly for pain, 

Are tremulous as brook-water is, 

Or roses, after evening rain. 

Her neck is like white melilote 
Flushing for pleasure of the sun, 

The throbbing of the linnet’s throat 
Is not so sweet to look upon. 


1 Lovely Lady of my memory. 


O.W.— 3 
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As a pomegranate, cut in twain, 
White-seeded, in her crimson mouth, 
Her cheeks are as the fading stain 

Where the peach reddens to the south. 

O twining hands ! O delicate 
White body made for love and pain ! 
O House of love ! O desolate 
Pale flower beaten by the rain ! 


CHANSON 

A ring of gold and a milk-white dove 
Are goodly gifts for thee, 

And a hempen rope for your own love 
To hang upon a tree. 

For you a House of Ivory, 

(Roses are white in the rose-bower^ ! 

A narrow bed for me to lie, 

(White, O white, is the hemlock flower) ! 

Myrtle and jessamine for you 
(O the red rose is fair to see) ! 

For me the cypress and the rue, 

(Finest of all is rosemary) ! 

For you three lovers of •your hand, 

(Green grass where a man lies dead) ! 

For me three pates on the sand, 

(Plant lilies at my head) ! 


CHARMIDES 

I 

He was a Grecian lad, who coming home 
With pulpy figs and wine from Sicily 
Stood at his galley’s prow, and let the foam 
Blow through his crisp brown curls unconsciously, 

And holding wave and wind in boy’s despite 

•Peered from his dripping seat across the wet and stbrmy night. 
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Till with the dawn he saw a burnished spear 
Like a thin thread of gold against the sky, 

And hoisted sail, and strained the creaking gear, 

And bade the pilot head her lustily 
Against the nor-west gale, and all day long 
Held on his way, and marked the rowers’ time with measured 
song, 

And when the faint Corinthian hills were red 
Dropped anchor in a little sandy bay, 

And with fresh boughs of olive crowned his head, 

And brushed from cheek and throat the hoary spray, 

And washed his limbs with oil, and from the hold 
Brought his linen tunic and his sandals brazen-soled, 

And a rich robe stained with the fishes’ juice 
Which of some swarthy trader he had bought 
Upon the sunny quay at Syracuse, 

And was^with Tyrian broideries inwrought. * 

And by the questioning merchants made his way 
Up through the soft and silver woods, and when the 
labouring day 

Had spun its tangled web of crimson cloud, 

Clomb the high hill, and with swift silent feet 
Crept to the fane unnoticed by the crowd 
Of busy priests, and from some dark retreat 
Watched the young swains his frolic playmates bring 
The firstling of their little flock, and the shy shepherd fling 

The crackling salt upon the fh*me, or hang 
His studded crook against the temple wall 
To Her who keeps away the ravenous fang 

Of the base wolf from homestead and from stall; 

And then the clear-voiced maidens ’gan to sing, 

And to the altar each man brought some goodly offering, 

A beechen cup brimming with milky foam, 

A fair cloth wrought with cunning imagery 
Of hounds in chase, a waxen honey-comb 

Dripping with oozy gold which scarce the bee 
Had ceased from building, a black skin of oil 
Meet for the wrestlers, a great boar the fierce and whiLe-tusked 
spoil 
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Stolen from Artemis that jealous maid 
To please Athena, and the dappled hide 
Of a tall stag who in some mountain glade 
Had met the shaft; and then the herald cried, 

And from the pillared precinct one by one \ 

Went the glad Greeks well pleased that they their simple 
vows had done. i 

And the old priest put out the waning fires 
Save that one lamp whose restless ruby glowed 
For ever in the cell, and the shrill lyres 

Came fainter on the wind, as down the road 
In joyous dance these country folk did pass, 

And with stout hands the warder closed the gates of polished 
brass. 

Long time he lay and hardly dared to breathe, 

And heard the cadenced drip of spilt-out wine, 

And the rose-petals fal]ing.from the wreath 

As tlfe night breezes wandered through the shrine, 

And seemed to be in some entranced swoon 

Till through the open roof above the full and brimming moon 

Flooded with sheeny waves the marble floor, 

When from his nook up leapt the venturous lad, 

And flinging wide the cedar-carven door 
Beheld an awful image saffron-clad 
And armed for battle ! the gaunt Griffin glared 
From the huge helm, and the long* lance of wreck and ruin 
flared 

Like a red rod of flame, stony and steeled, 

The Gorgon’s head its leaden eyeballs rolled, 

And writhed its snaky horrors through the shield, 

And gaped aghast with bloodless lips and cold 
In passion impotent, while with blind gaze 
The blinking owl between the feet hooted in shrill amaze. 

The lonely fisher as he trimmed his lamp 
Far out at sea off Sunium, or cast 
The net for tunnies, heard a brazen tramp 
Of horses smite the waves, and a wild blast 
Divide the folded curtains of the night, 

•And knelt upon the little poop, and prayed in hoi/ fright. 
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And guilty lovers in their venery 
Forgat a little while their 'stolen sweets, 

Deeming they heard dread Dian’s bitter cry; 

And the grim watchmen on their lofty seats 
Ran to their shields in haste precipitate, 

Or strained black-bearded throats across the dusky parapet. 

For round the temple rolled the clang of arms, 

And the twelve Gods leapt up in marble fear, 

And the air quaked with dissonant alarums 
Till huge Poseidon shook his mighty spear, 

And on the frieze the prancing horses neighed, 

And the low tread of hurrying feet rang from the cavalcade. 

Ready for death with parted lips he stood, 

And well content at such a price to see 
That calm wide brow, that terrible maidenhood, 

The marvel of that pitiless chastity, 

Ah ! well content indeed, for nevpr wight 
Since Troy^ young shepherd prince had seen so wonderful a 
sight. 

Ready for death he stood, but lo ! the air 
Grew silent, and the horses ceased to neigh, 

And off his brow he tossed the clustering hair, 

And from his limbs he threw the cloak away; 

For whom would not such love make desperate ? 

And nigher came, and touched her throat, and with hands 
violate 

Undid the cuirass, and the crocus gown, 

And bared the breasts of polished ivory, 

Till from the waist the peplos falling down 
Left visible the secret mystery 
Which to no lover will Athena show, 

The grand cool flanks, the crescent thighs, the bossy hills of 
snow. 

Those who have never known a lover’s sin 
Let them not read my ditty, it will be 
To their dull ears so musicless and thin 
That they will have no joy of it, but ye 
To whose wan cheeks now creeps the lingering smile. 

Ye who have learned who Eros is, — O listen yet awhile. 
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A little space he let his greedy eyes 

Rest on the burnished image,' till mere sight 
Half swooned for surfeit of such luxuries, 

And then his lips in hungering delight i 

Fed on her lips, and round the towered neck \ 

He flung his arms, nor cared at all his passion’s will to\check. 


Never I ween did lover hold such tryst, 

For all night long he murmured honeyed word, 

And saw her sweet unravished limbs, and kissed 
Her pale and argent body undisturbed, 

And paddled with the polished throat, and pressed 
His hot and beating heart upon her chill and icy breast. 

It was as if Numidian javelins 

Pierced through and through his wild and whirling brain, 
And his nerves thrilled like throbbing violins 
In e^quisfte pulsation, a*nd the pain 
Was such sweet anguish that he never drew 
His lips from hers till overhead the lark of warning flew. 


They who have never seen the daylight peer 
Into a darkened room, and drawn the curtain, 

And with dull eyes and wearied from some dear 
And worshipped body risen, they for certain 
Will never know of what I try to sing, 

How long the last kiss was, how fond and laic his lingering. 


The moon was girdled with 'a crystal rim, 

The sign which shipmen say is ominous 
Of wrath in heaven, the wan stars were dim* 

And the low lightening east was tremulous 
With the faint fluttering wings of flying dawn 
Ere from the silent sombre shrine his lover had withdrawn. 


Down the steep rock with hurried feet and fast 

Clomb the brave lad, and reached the cave of Pan, 
And heard the goat-foot snoring as he passed, 

And leapt upon a grassy knoll and ran 
Like a young fawn unto an olive wood 
’Which in a shady valley by the well-built city stodU; 
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And sought a little stream, which well he knew, 

For oftentimes with boyish careless shout 
The green and crested grebe he would pursue, 

Or snare in woven net the silver trout, 

And down amid the startled reeds he lay 

Panting in breathless sweet affright, and waited for the day. 


On the green bank he lay, and let one hand 
Dip in the cool dark eddies listlessly, 

And soon the breath of morning came and fanned 
His hot flushed cheeks, or lifted wantonly 
The tangled curls from off his forehead, while 
He on the running water gazed with strange and secret smile. 


And soon the shepherd in rough woollen cloak 
With his long crook undid the wattled cotes. 

And from the stack a thin blue wreath of smoke 
Curled through tjie air across the ripening oafs, 

And on the hill the yellow house-dog bayed 

As through the crisp and rustling fern the heavy cattle strayed. 


And when the light-foot mower went afield 
Across the meadows laced with threaded dew, 

And the sheep bleated on the misty weald. 

And from its nest the waking corncrake flew, 

Some woodmen saw him lying by the stream 

And marvelled much that* any lad so beautiful could seem, 


Nor deemed him born of mortafs, and one said, 

“It is young Hylas, that false runaway 
Who with a Naiad now would make his bed 
Forgetting Herakles,” but others, “Nay, 

It is Narcissus, his own paramour, 

Those are the fond and crimson lips no woman can allure.” 


And when they nearer came a third one cried, 

“It is young Dionysos who has hid 
His spear and fawnskin by the river side 
Weary of hunting with the Bassarid, 

And wise indeed were we away to fly: 

They live*not long who on the gods immortal come to spy.” 
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So turned they back, and feared, to look behind, 

And told the timid swain how they had seen 
Amid the reeds some woodland God reclined, 

And no man dared to cross the open green, 

And on that day no olive-tree was slain, 

Nor rushes cut, but all deserted was the fair domain. 


Save when the neat-herd’s lad, his empty pail 

Well slung upon his back, with leap and bound \ 
Raced on the other side, and stopped to hail, 

Hoping that he some comrade new had found, 

And got no answer, and then half afraid 

Passed on his simple way, or down the still and silent glade 


A little girl ran laughing from the farm, 

Not thinking of love’s secret mysteries, 

And when she saw the white and gleaming arm 
And |ill hft manlihood, with longing eyes 
Whose passion mocked her sweet virginity 
Watched him awhile, and then stole back sadly and wearily. 
• 

Far off he heard the city’s hum and noise. 

And now and then the shriller laughter where 
The passionate purity of brown-limbed boys 
Wrestled or raced in the clear healthful air, 

And now and then a little tinkling bell 

As the shorn wether led the sheep^down to the mossy well. 


Through the grey willows danced the fretful gnat, 

The grasshopper chirped idly from the Lree, 

In sleek and oily coat the water-rat 
Breasting the little ripples manfully 
Made for the wild-duck’s nest, from bough to bough 
Hopped the shy finch, and the huge tortoise crept across the 
slough. 

On the faint wind floated the silky seeds 

As the bright scythe swept through the waving grass, 

The ousel-cock splashed circles in the reeds 

And flecked with silver whorls the forest’s glass, 

Which scarce had caught again its imagery 
*Ere from its bed the dusky tench leapt at the dragon-fly. 
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But little care had he for any thing 

Though up and down the beech the squirrel played, 

And from the copse the linnet ’gan to sing 
To her brown mate her sweetesL serenade; 

Ah ! little care indeed, for he had seen 

The breasts of Pallas and the naked wonder of the Queen. 

But when the herdsmen called his straggling goats 
With whistling pipe across the rocky road, 

And the shard-beetle with its trumpet-notes 

Boomed through the darkening woods, and seemed to bode 
Of coming storm, and the belated crane 

Passed homeward like a shadow, and the dull big drops of rain 

Fell on the pattering fig-leaves, up he rose. 

And from the gloomy forest went his way 
Past sombre homestead and wet orchard-close, 

And came at last unto a little quay, 

And called his mates aboard, and took his seat § 

On the high poop,* and pushed from land, and loosed the drip* 
ping sheet, 

And steered across the bay, and when nine suns 
Passed down the long and laddered way of gold, 

And nine pale moons had breathed their orisons 
To the chaste stars their confessors, or told 
Their dearest secret to the downy moth 
That will not fly at noonday, through the foam and surging 
froth 

Came a great owl with yellow ^sulphurous eyes 
And lit upon the ship, whose timbers creaked 
\s though the lading of three argosies 
Were in the* hold, and flapped its wings and shrieked, 

And darkness straightway stole across the deep, 

Sheathed was Orion’s sword, dread Mars himself fled down 
the steep, 

And the moon hid behind a tawny mask 

Of drifting cloud, and from the ocean’s marge 
Rose the red plume, the huge and horned casque, 

The seven-cubit spear, the brazen targe ! 

And clad in bright and burnished panoply 

Athena strode across the stretch of sick and shivering sea ! . 
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To the dull sailors’ sight her loosened locks 

Seemed like the jagged storm J rack, and her feet 
Only the spume that floats on hidden rocks, 

And, marking how the rising waters beat j 

Against the rolling ship, the pilot cried 1 

To the young helmsman at the stern to luff to windward side. 

But he, the overbold adulterer, 

A dear profaner of great mysteries, 

An anient amorous idolate r, 

When he beheld those grand relentless eyes 
Laughed loud for joy, and crying out “1 come” 

Leapt from the lofty poop into Lhc chill and churning foam. 

Then fell from the high heaven one bright star, 

One dancer left the circling galaxy. 

And back to Athens on her clattering car 
In all the pride ol vengecl divinity 
Bale Pallas swept with shrill and steely clank, 

And a fiw gurgling bubbles rose where her boy ldver sank. 

And the mast shuddered as the gaunt owl flew 
With mocking hoots after the wrathful Queen, 

And the old pilot bade the trembling crew 
Hoist the big sail, and told how he had seen 
Close to the stern a dim and giant form, 

And like a dipping swallow the stout ship dashed through the 
the storm. 

And no man dared to speak of Charmides 

Deeming that he some evil thing had wrought, 

And when they reached the strait Symplegades 

They beached their galley on the shore, and sought 
The toll-gate of the city hastily, 

And in the market showed their brown and pic tured pottery. 


2 


But some good Triton-god had mill, and bare 
The boy’s drowned body back to Grecian land, 

And mermaids combed liis dank and dripping hair 

And smoothed his brow, and loosed his clenching hand, 
Some brought sweet spices from far Araby, 

And others bade the halcyon sing her softest lullaby. 
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And when he neared his old Athenian home, 

A mighty billow rose up suddenly 
Upon whose oily back the clotted foam 
Lay diapered in some strange fantasy, 

And clasping him unto its glassy breast 
Swept landward, like a white-maned steed upon a venturous 
quest ! 


Now where Colonos leans unto the sea 
There lies a long and level stretch of lawn; 

The rabbit knows it, and the mountain bee 
For it deserts Hymettus, and the Faun 
Is not afraid, for never through the day 
Gomes a cry ruder than the shout of shepherd lads at play. 

But often from the thorny labyrinth 

And tangled branches of the circling wood 
The stealthy hunter sees young Hyacinth 
Hurling the polished disk, and draws his hooc 
Over his guilty gaze, and creeps away, 

Nor dares to wind his horn, or - else at the first break of day 


The Dryads come and throw the leathern ball 
Along the reedy shore, and circumvent 
Some goat-eared Pan to be their seneschal 
For fear of bold Poseidon’s ravishment, 

And loose their girdles, with shy timorous eyes, 

Lest from the surf his azure arms and purple beard should rise. 


On this side and on that a roclcy cave, 

Hung with the yellow-belled laburnum, stands; 

Smooth is the4)each, save where some ebbing wave 
Leaves its faint outline etched upon the sands, 

As though it feared to be too soon forgot 
By the green rush, its playfellow, — and yet, it is a spot 
• 

So small, that the inconstant buLtcrfly 

Gould steal the hoarded money from each flower 
Ere it was noon, and still not satisfy 
Its over-greedy love, — within an hour 
A sailor boy, were but rude enow 

To land # and pluck a garland for his galley’s painted prow,- 
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Would almost leave the little meadow bare. 

For it knows nothing of great pageantry, 

Only a few narcissi here and there 
Stand separate in sweet austerity, 

Dotting the unmown grass with silver stars, 

And here and there a daffodil waves tiny scimitars. 


Hither the billow brought him, and was glad 

Of such dear servitude, and where the land \ 

Was virgin of all waters laid the lad 
Upon the golden margent of the strand, 

And like a lingering lover oft returned 

To kiss those pallid limbs which once with intense fire burned. 

Ere the wet seas had quenched that holocaust, 

That self-fed flame, that passionate lustihead, 

Ere grisly death with chill and nipping frost 
Had withered up those lilies white and red 
Which, tvhile the boy would through the forest range, 
Answered each other in a sweet antiphonal counter-change. 

• 

And when at dawn the wood-nymphs, hand-in-hand, 
Threaded the bosky dell, their satyr spied 
The boy’s pale body stretched upon the sand, 

And feared Poseidon’s treachery, and cried, 

And like bright sunbeams flitting through a glade 

Each startled Dryad sought some safe and leafy ambuscade, 


Save one white girl, who deeded it would not be 
So dread a thing to feel a sea-god’s arms 
Crushing her breasts in amorous tyranny, 

And longed to listen to those subtle charms * 

Insidious lovers weave when they would win 

Some fenced fortress, and stole back again, nor thought it sin 

To yield her treasure unto one so fair, 

And lay beside him, thirsty with love’s drouth, 

Called him soft names, played with his tangled hair, 

And with hot lips made havoc of his mouth 
Afraid he might not wake, and then afraid 
Lest he might wake too soon, fled back, and then, fond 
* renegade, 4 
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Returned to fresh assault, and all day long 
Sat at his side, and laughed at her new toy, 

And held his hand, and sang her sweetest song, 

Then frowned to see how forward was the boy 
Who would not with her maidenhood entwine, 

Nor knew that three days since his eyes had looked on 
Proserpine, 

Nor knew what sacrilege his lips had done, 

But said, “He will awake, I know him well, 

He will awake at evening when the sun 
Hangs his red shield on Corinth’s citadel ; 

This sleep is by a cruel treachery 

To make me love him more, and in some cavern of the sea 

Deeper than ever falls the fisher’s line 
Already a huge Triton blows his horn, 

And weaves a gailand from the crystalline 
And drifting ocean-tendrils to # adorn 
The emerald pillars of our bridal bed, 

For sphered in foaming silver, and will] cor 

We two will sit upon a throne of pearl, 

And a blue wave will be our canopy. 

And at our feet the water-snakes will curl 
In all their amethystine panoply 
Of diamonded mail, and we will mark 

The mullets swimming by the mast of some storm-foundered 
bark, 

Vermilion-finned with eyes of £ossy gold 

Like flakes of crimson light, and the great deep 
His glassy-portaled chamber will unfold, 

And we will see the painted dolphins sleep 
Cradled by murmuring halcyons on the rocks 
Where Proteus in quaint suit of green pastures his monstrous 
flocks. 

And tremulous opal-hued anemones 

Will wave their purple fringes where we tread 
Upon the mirrored floor, and argosies 

Of fishes flecked with tawny scales will thread 
The drifting cordage of the shattered wreck, 

And hdney-coloured amber beads our twining limbs will deck.” 
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But when that baflied Lord of War the Sun 
With gaudy pennon flying passed away 
Into his brazen House, and one by one 
The little yellow stars began to stray 
Across the held of heaven, ah ! then indeed 
She feared his lips upon her lips would never care to 

And cried, “Awake, already the pale moon 
Washes the trees with silver, and the wave 
Creeps grey and chilly up this sandy dune, 

The croaking frogs are out, and from the cave 
The night-jar shrieks, the fluttering bats repass. 

And the brown stoat with hollow flanks creeps through the 
dusky grass. 

Nay, though thou art a God, be not so coy, 

For in yon stream there is a little reed 
That often whispers how a lovely boy 
Lay with hfcr once upon a grassy mead, 

Who when his cruel pleasure he had done 

Spread wing of rustling gold and soared aloft into the sun. 

• 

Be not so coy, the laurel trembles still 
With great Apollo’s kisses, and the fir 
Whose clustering sisters fringe the sea- ward hill 
Hath many a tale of that bold ravisher 
Whom men call Boreas, and I have seen 
The mocking eyes of Hermes through the poplar’s silvery 
sheen. 

Even the jealous Naiads call me fair, 

And every morn a young and ruddy swain 
Woos me with apples and with locks of hair, 

And seeks to soothe my virginal disdain 
By all the gifts the gentle wood-nymphs love; 

But yesterday he brought to me an iris-plumaged dove 

With little crimson feet, which with us siore 
Of seven spotted eggs the cruel lad 
Had stolen from the lofty sycamore 

At daybreak, when her amorous comrade had 
Flown off in search of berried juniper 

Which most they love; the fretful wasp, that earliest iintager 
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Of the blue grapes, hath not persistency 
So constant as this simple, shepherd-boy 
For my poor lips, his joyous purity 

And laughing sunny eyes might well decoy 
A Dryad from her oath to Artemis ; 

For very beautiful is he, his mouth was made to kiss; 

His argent forehead, like a raging moon 
Over the dusky hills of meeting brows, 

Is crescent shaped, the hot and Tyrian noon 
Leads from the myrllc-grove no goodlier spouse 
For Cytherzea, the first silky down 

Fringes his blushing cheeks, and his young limbs arc strong 
and brown: 

And he is rich, and fat and fleecy herds 
Of bleating sheep upon his meadows lie, 

And many an earthen bowl of yellow curds 
Is in his homestead for the thievish fly 
To swim and drovjn in, the pink'clover mead 
Keeps its sweet store for him, and he can pipe an oaten reed. 

And yet I love him not; it was for thee 

I kept my love; I knew that thou would’st come 
To rid me of this pallid chastity, 

Thou fairest flower of the flowcrlcss foam 
Of all the wide iEgean, brightest star 
Of ocean’s azure heavens where the mirrored planets arc ! 

1 knew that thou would’st come, for when at first 
The dry wood burgeoned, and the sap of Spring 
Swelled in my green and tender bark or burst 
To myriad multitudinous blossoming 
Which mocked the midnight with its mimic moons 
That did not dread the dawn, and first the thrushes* rapturous 
tunes 

Startled the squirrel drom its granary, 

And cuckoo flowers fringed the narrow lane, 

Through my young leaves a sensuous ecstasy 
Crept like new wine, and every mossy vein 
Throbbed with the fitful pulse of amorous blood, 

And the wild winds of passion shook my slim stem’s maiden- 

ho9d. 
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The trooping fawns at evening came and laid 
Their cool black noses on my .lowest boughs, 

And on my topmost branch the blackbird made 
A little nest of grasses for his spouse, 

And now and then a twittering wren would light 

On a thin twig which hardly bare the weight of such \iclight. 

I was the Attic shepherd’s trysting place, \ 

Beneath my shadow Amaryllis lay, 

And round my trunk would laughing Daphnis chase 4 
The timorous girl, till tired out with play 
She felt his hot breath stir her tangled hair, 

And turned, and looked, and fled no more from such delightfu 
snare. 

Then come away into my ambuscade 

Where clustering woodbine weaves a canopy 
For amorous pleasaunce, and the rustling shade 
Of Pap hian myrtles scenes to sanctify 
The dearest rites of love, there in the coot 
And green recesses of its farthest depth there is a pool, 

The ouzel’s haunt, the wild bee's pasturage, 

For round its rim great creamy lilies float 
Through their flat leaves in verdant anchorage 
Each cup a white-sailed golden-laden boat 
Steecred by a dragon-fly,— be not afraid 
To leave this wan and wave-kissed shore, surely the place wa. 
made 

For lovers such as we: the Cyprian Queen, 

One arm around her boyish paramour, 

Strays often there at eve, and 1 have seen 
The moon strip off her misty vestiture 
For young Endymion’s eyes, be not afraid, 

The young panther feet of Dian never tread that secret glade. 

Nay if thou wil’st, back to the beating brine, 

Back to the boisterous billow let us go, 

And walk all day beneath the hyaline 
Huge vault of Neptune’s watery portico, 

And watch the purple monsters of the deep 

Sport in ungainly play, and from his lair keen Xiphias leap. 
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For if my mistress find me lying here 
She will not ruth or gentle pity show, 

But lay her boar-spear down, and with austere 
Relentless fingers string the cornel bow, 

And draw the feathered notch against her breast, 

And loose the arched cord, ay, even now upon the quest 

T hear her hurrying feet, — awake, awake, 

Thou laggard in love’s battle ! once at least 
Let me drink deep of passion’s wine, and slake 
My parched being with the nectarous least 
Which even Gods affect ! O come, Love, come, 

Still we have time to reach the cavern of thine azuie home.” 

Scarce had she spoken when the shuddeting trees 
Shook, and the leaves divided, and the air 
Grew conscious of a God, and the grey seas 

Crawled backward, and a long and dismal blare 
Blew from ^ome labelled horn, a'slcuth-hound bayc^, 

And like a llame a barbed reed flew whizzing down the glade. 

And where the little flowers of her breast 
Just brake into their milky blossoming. 

This murderous paramour, this unbidden guest. 

Pierced and struck deep in horrid chambering, 

And ploughed a bloody furrow with its dart, 

And dug a long red road, and cleft with winged death her 
heart. 

Sobbing her life out with a bitter cry 
On the boy’s body fell the t/ryad maid, 

Sobbing for incomplete virginity. 

And rapture* unenjoyed, and pleasures dead. 

And all the pain of things unsatisfied, 

And the bright drops of crimson youth crept down her throbbing 
side. 

Ah ! pitiful it was to hear her moan, 

And very pitiful to sec her die 
Ere she had yielded up her sweets, or known 
The joy of passion, that dread mystery 
Which not to know is not to live at all, 

And yet do know is to be held in death’s most deadly thrall.* 
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But as it hapt the Queen of Gy there, 

Who with Adonis all night long had lain 
Within some shepherd’s hut in Arcady, 

On team of silver doves and gilded wain 
Was journeying Paphos-ward, high up afar 
From mortal ken between the mountains and the 

And when low down she spied the hapless pair, 

And heard the Oread’s gaint despairing cry, 

Whose cadence seemed to play upon the air 
As though it were a viol, hastily 
She bade her pigeons fold each attaining plume, 

And dropt to earth, and reached the strand, and saw their 
dolorous doom. 

For as gardener turning back his head 

To catch the last notes of the linnet, mows 
With careless scythe too near some flower bed, 

And cuts the thorny pillar of the rose, 

And wfth the flower’s loosened loveliness' 

Strews the brown mould; or as some shepherd lad in 
wantonness 

Driving his little flock along the mead 

Treads down two daffodils, which side by side 
Have lured the lady-bird with yellow bredc 
And made the gaudy moth forget its pride, 

Treads down their brimming golden chalices 

Under light feet which were not m^de for such rude ravages; 

Or as a schoolboy tired of h^s book 
P’lings himself down upon the reedy grass 
And plucks two water-lilies from the brook, 

And for a time forgets the hour glass, 

Then wearies of their sweets, and goes his way, 

And lets the hot sun kill them, even so these lovers lay. 

And Venus cried, “It is dread Artemis 

Whose bitter hand hath wrought this cruelty, 

Or else that mightier may whose care it is 
To guard her strong and stainless majesty 
Upon the hill Athenian, — alas ! 

That they who loved so well unloved into Death’s house should 
• pass.” 


I 
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So with soft hands she laid the boy and girl 
In the great golden waggdn tenderly, 

Her white throat whitei than a moony pearl 
Just threaded with a blue vein’s tapestry 
Had not yet ceased to throb, and still her breast 
Swayed like a wind-stirred lily in ambiguous unrest. 


And then each pigeon spread its milky van, 

The bright car soared into the dawning sky, 

And like a cloud the aerial caravan 
Passed over the Aegean silently, 

Till the faint air was troubled with the song 
From the wan mouths that call on bleeding Thammuz all 
night long. 


But when the doves had reached their wonted goal 
Where the wide stair of orb£d marble dips 
Its snows into the sea, her fluttering soul 
Just shooft the trembling petals of her lips 
And passed into the void, and Venus knew 
That one fair maid the less would walk amid hei icuuuc, ^ 


And bade her servants carve a cedar chest 
With all the wonder of this history, 

Within whose scented womb their limbs should rest 
Where olive-trees make tender the blue sky 
On the low hills of Paphos, and the faun 
Pipes in the noonday, and* the nightingale sings on till dawn. 

Nor failed they to obey her best, and ere 
The morning bee had stung the daffodil 
With tiny fretful spear, or from its lair 
The waking stag had leapt across the rill 
And roused the ouzel, or the lizard crept 
Athwart the sunny rock, beneath the grass their bodies slept. 

And when day brake, within that silver shrine 
Fed by the flames of cressets tremulous, 

Queen Venus knelt and prayed to Proserpine 
That she whose beauty made Death amorous 
Should beg a guerdon from her pallid Lord, 

And let Desire pass across dread Charon’s icy ford. 
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In melancholy moonless Acheron, 

Far from the goodly earth and joyous day, 

Where no spring ever buds, nor ripening sun 
Weighs down the apple trees, nor flowery May 
Chequers with chestnut blooms the grassy floor, \ 

Where thrushes never sing, and piping linnets mate no\more, 

There by a dim and dark Lethaean well 
Young Charmidcs was lying, wearily 
He plucked the blossoms from the asphodel, 

And with its little rifled treasury 
Strewed the dull waters of the dusky stream, 

And watched the white stars founder, and the land was like a 
dream, 

When as he gazed into the watery glass 

And ^hrough his brown hair’s curly tangles scanned 
His own wan face, a shadow seemed to pass 
Across the mirror, and a little hand 
Stple into his, and warm lips timidly 

Brushed his pale cheeks, and breathed their secret forth into 
a sigh. 

Then turned he round his weary eyes and saw, 

And ever nigher still their faces came, 

And nigher ever did their young mouths draw 
Until they seemed one perfect rflsc of flame, 

And longing arms around her neck he cast, 

And felt her throbbing boson, and his breath came hot and 
fast. 

And all his hoarded sweets were hers to kiss, 

And all her maidenhood was his to slay, 

And limb to limb in long and rapturous bliss 
Their passion waxed and waned, — O why essay 
To pipe again of love, too venturous rSed ! 

Enough, enough that Eros laughed upon that flowerless mead. 

Too venturous poesy, O why essay 
To pipe again of passion ! fold thy wings 
O’er daring Icarus and bid thy lay 
• Sleep hidden in the lyre’s silent strings 
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Till thou hast found the old Gastalian rill. 

Or from the Lesbian waters plucked drowned Sappho’s 
golden quill ! 

Enough, enough that he whose life had been 
A fiery pulse of sin, a splendid shame, 

Could in the loveless land of Hades glean 
One scorching harvest from those fields of flame 
Where passion walks with naked unshod feet 
And is not wounded,- -ah ! enough that once their lips could 
meet 

In that wild throb when all existences 
Seemed narrowed to one single ecstasy 
Which dies through its own sweetness and the stress 
Of too much pleasure, ere Persephone 
Had bade them serve her by the ebon throne 
Of the pale God who in the fields of Emma loosed her zone. 



FLOWERS OF GOLD 
IMPRESSIONS 

I 


Les Silhouettes 

The sea is flecked with bars of grey. 
The dull dead wind is out of tune. 
And like a withered leaf the moon 
Is blown across the stormy bay. 


Etched clear upon the pallid sand 
The black boat lies: a sailor boy 
Chambers aboard in careless joy 
With laughing face and gleaming hand. * 


And overhead the curlews cry, 

Where through the dusky upland grass 
The young brown-throated reapers pass, 
Like silhouettes against the sky. 


2 


La Fuite de la Lune 1 

To outer senses there is peace, 

A dreamy peace on either hand, 
Deep silence in the shadowy land. 
Deep silence where the shadows cease. 


Save for a cry that echoes shrill 
From some lone bird disconsolate; 
A corncrake calling to its mate; 
The answer from the misty hill. 


The Flight of the Moon. 

86 
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And suddenly the moon wiLlidraws 
Her sickle from -the lightening skies, 
And to her sombre cavern flies, 
Wrapped in a veil of yellow gauze. 


THE GRAVE OF KEATS 

Rid of the world’s injustice, and his pain, 

He rests at last beneath God’s veil of blue. 

Taken from life when life and love were new 
The youngest of the martyrs here is lain, 

Fair as Sebastian, and as early slain. 

No cypress shades his grave, no funeral yew. 

But gentle violets weeping with the dew 
Weave on liis bones an ever-blossoming chain. 

O proudest heart that broke for misery ! 

O sweetest lips since those of Mitylene ! 

O poet-painter of our. English Land ! 

Tliy name was writ in water — it shall stand: 

And tears like mine will keep thy memory green, 
As Isabella did her Basil-tree. 

Rome 


THEOCRITUS 

A Villanelle 

• 

O singer of Persephone ! 

In the dim meadows desolate 
Dost thou remember Sicily ? 

Still through the ivy flits the bee 
Where Amaryllis lies in state; 

O Singer of Persephone ! 

Simaetlfa calls on Hecate 

And hears the wild dogs at the gate; 
Dost thou remember Sicily ? 

Still by the light and laughing sea 
Poor Polypheme bemoans his fate; 

O Singer of Persephone ! 
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And still in boyish rivalry 

Young Daphnis- challenges his mate; 
Dost thou remember Sicily ? 

Slim Lacon keeps a goat for thee, 

For thee the jocund shepherds wait; 
O Singer of Persephone 1 
Dost thou remember Sicily ? 


IN THE GOLD ROOM 
A Harmony 

Her ivory hands on the ivory keys 
Strayed in a fitful fantasy, 

Like the silver gleam when the poplar trees 
Rustle their pale leaves listlessly, 

* Or the drifting foam of a restless sea 
When the waves show their teeth in the flying 
breeze. 

Her gold hair Fell on the wall of gold 
Like the delicate gossamer tangles spun 
On the burnished disk of the marigold, 

Or the sunflower turning to meet the sun 
When the gloom of the jealous night is done, 
And the spear of the lily is aureolcd. 

ft 

And her sweet red lips on these lips of mine 

Burned like the nuby fire set 

In the swinging lamp of a crimson shrine, 

Or the bleeding wounds of the pomegranate, 
Or the heart of the lotus drenched and wet 
With the spilt-out blood of the rose-red wine. 


BALLADE DE MARGUERITE 
(Normande) 

I am weary of lying within the chase 
When the knights are meeting in market-place. 
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Nay, go not thou to the red -roofed town 

Lest the hooves of the war-horse tread thee down. 

But I would not go where the Squires ride, 

I would only walk by my Lady’s side. 

Alack ! and alack ! thou art overbold, 

A Forester’s son may not eat off gold. 

Will she love me the less that my Father is seen 
Each Martinmas day in a doublet green ? 

Perchance she is sewing at tapestrie, 

Spindle and loom are not meet for thee. 

An, if she is working the arras bright 
I might ravel the threads by the fire-light. 

Perchance she is hunting of the deer, • 

How coufd you follow o’er hill and mere ? 1 

Ah, if she is riding with the court, 

I might run beside her and wind the morte. 

Perchance she is kneeling in St. Denys, 

(On her soul may our Lady have gramercy !) 

Ah, if she is praying in lone chapelle, 

I might swing the censer and ring the bell. 

Gome in, my son, for*you look sae pale. 

The lather shall fill thee a stoup of ale. 

But who are these knights in bright array ? 

Is it a pageant the rich folks play ? 

’Tis the King of England from over sea. 

Who has come unto visit our fair countrie. 

But why does the curfew toll sae low ? 

And why do the mourners walk a-row ? 

O ’t is Hugh of Amiens my sister’s son 
* Who is lying stark, for his day is done. 
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Nay, nay, for I see white lilies clear, 

It is no strong man wh6 lies on the bier. 

i 

0 ’t is old Dame Jeannette that kept the hajl, 

1 knew she would die at the autumn fall. 

Dame Jeannette had not that gold-brown hai^, 

Old Jeannette was not a maiden fair. ' 

O ’t is none of our kith and none of our kin, 

(Her soul may our Lady assoil from sin !) 

But I hear the boy’s voice chaunting sweet, 

“Ellc est morte, la Marguerite.” 

Come in, my son, and lie on the bed, 

And let the dead folk bury their dead. 

O mother, you kruaw I loved her true: 
c O mother, hath one grave room ‘for two*? 

THE DOLE OF THE KING’S DAUGHTER 
( Breton ) 

Seven stars in the still water, 

And seven in the sky; 

Seven sins on the King’s daughter, 

Deep in her soul to* lie. 

Red roses are at her feet, 

(Roses are red in her red-gold hair) 

And O where her bosom and girdle meet 
Red roses are hidden there. 

Fair is the knight who lieth slain 
Amid the rush and reed, 

See the lean fishes that are fain 
Upon dead men to feed. 

Sweet is the page that lieth there, 

(Cloth of gold is goodly prey), 

Sec the black ravens in the air, 

Black, O black as the night are the/] 
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What do they there so stark and dead ? 

(There is blood upon her hand) 

Why are the lilies flecked with red ? 

(There is blood on the river sand.) 

There are two that ride from the south and east 
And two from the north and west, 

For the black raven a goodly feast, 

For the King’s daughter rest. 

There is one man who loves her true, 

(Red, O red, is the stain of gore !) 

He hath duggen a grave by the darksome yew, 
(One grave will do for four.) 

No moon in the still heaven, 

In the black water none, 

The sins on her soul are seven, 

The sin upon hi^ is one. 


AMOR INTELLECTUAEIS 1 

Oft have we trod the vales of Gastaly 

And heard sweet notes of sylvan music blown 
From antique reeds to common folk unknown: 

And often lauched our bark upon that sea 
Which the nine Muses Jiold in empery, 

And ploughed free furrows through the wave and foam 
Nor spread reluctant sail for more safe home 
Till we had freighted well our argosy. 

Of which despoiled treasures these remain, 

Sordello’s passion, and the honied line 
Of young Endymion, lordly Tamburlaine 

Driving his^pampered jades, and, more than these, 
The seven-fold vision of the Florentine, 

And grave-browed Milton’s solemn harmonies. 


1 The love ol mind* 
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SANTA DECCA 

The Gods arc dead: no longer do we bring 
To grey-eyed Pallas crowns of olive-leaves! j 
Demeter’s child no more hath tithe of sheaves, 

And in the noon the careless shepherds sing, 

For Pan is dead, and all the wantoning 

By secret glade and devious haunt is o’er: \ 

Young Hylas seeks the water-springs no more; 

Great Pan is dead, and Mary’s son is King. \ 

And yet — perchance in this sea-tranced isle. 
Chewing the bitter fruit of memory, 

Some God lies hidden in the asphodel. 

Ah Love ! if such there be, then it were well 
For us to Ily his anger: nay, but see, 

The leaves are stirring: let us watch awhile. 


A VISION 

Two crowned Kings, and One that stood alone 
With no green weight of laurels round his head. 
But with sad eyes as one uncomforted. 

And wearied with man’s never-ceasing moan 
For sins no bleating victim can atone, 

And sweet long lips with tears and kisses fed. 
Girt was he in a garment black and red, 

And at his feet I marked a broken stone 
Which sent up lilies, dove-like, to his knees. 
Now at their sight, my heart being lit with flame, 
I cried to Beatrice, “Who are these ?” 

And she made answer, knowing well each name, 
“iEschylos first, the second Sophoklcs, 

And last (wide stream of tears !) Euripides.” 


IMPRESSION DE VOYAGE 

The sea was sapphire coloured, and the sky 
Burned like a heated opal through the air; 
We hoisted sail; the wind was blowing fair 
For the blue lands that to the eastward lie. * 
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From the steep prow I marked with quickening eye 
Zakynthos, every olive grove and creek, 

Ithaca’s cliff, Lycaon’s snowy peak, 

And all the llower-strewn hills of Arcacly. 

The flapping of the sail against the mast, 

The ripple of the water on the side. 

The ripple of girls’ laughter at the stern, 

The only sounds: — when 5 gan the West to burn, 
And a red sun upon the seas to ride. 

I stood upon the soil of Greece at last ! 


THE GRAVE OF SHELLEY 

Like burnt-out torches by a sick man’s bed 

Gaunt cypress-trees stand round the sun bleached stone; 
Here doth the little night-owl make her throne, 

And the slight lizard show his jewelled head. 

And, whpre the chaliced poppies flame to red. 

In the still chamber of yon pyramid 

Surely some Old-World Sphinx lurks darkly hid, 

Grim warder of this pleasaunce of the dead. 

Ah ! sweet indeed to rest within the womb 
Of Earth, great mother of eternal sleep, 

But sweeter far lor thee a restless tomb 
In the blue cavern of an echoing deep, 

Or where the tall ships founder in the gloom 
Against the rocks of some wave-shattered steep. 

Rome 


BY THE ARNO 

The oleander on the wall 

Grows crimson in the dawning light, 
Though the grey shadows of the night 
Lie yet on Florence like a pall. 

The clew is bright upon the hill, 

And bright the blossoms overhead, 
But ah ! the grasshoppers have fled, 

• The litde Attic song is still. 
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Only the leaves are gently stirred 
By the soft breathing of the gale, 

And in the almond-scented vale 
The lonely nightingale is heard. 

The day will make thee si 1 mt soon, 

O nightingale sing on fo r love ! 

While yet upon the shrdowy grove 
Splinter the arrows of the moon. 

Before across the silent lawn 
In sea-green vest the morning steals, 
And to love’s frightened eyes reveals 
The long white fingers of the dawn 

Fast climbing up the eastern sky 
To grasp and slay the shuddering night, 
All careless of my heart’s delight, 

Or» if the nightingale should die. 
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The silent room, the heavy creeping shade, 

The dead that travel fast, the opening door, 

The murdered brother rising through the floor, 
The ghost’s white lingers on thy shoulders laid 
And then the lonely duel in the glade, 

The broken swords, the still ed scream, the gore, 
Thy grand revengeful eyes when all is o’er, — 
These things are well enough, — but thou wert made 
For more august creation ! frenzied Lear 
Should at thy bidding wander on the heath 
With the shrill fool to mock him, Romeo 
For thee should lure his love, and desperate fear 
Pluck Richard’s recreant dagger from its sheath— 
Thou trumpet set for Shakespeare’s lips to blow ! 


PHtDRE 

How vain and dull this common world must seem 
To such a One as thou, who should’st have talked 
At Florence with Mirandola, or walked 
Through the cool olives of the Academe: 

Thou should’st have gathered reeds from a green stream 
For Goal-foot Pan’s shrill piping, and have played 
With the white £irls in that Phacacian glade 
Where grave Odysseus wakened from his dream. 

Ah ! surely once some urn of Attic clay 

Held thy wan dust, and thou hast come again 
Back to this common world so dull and vain, 

For thou wert weary of the sunless day. 

The heavy fields of scentless asphodel, 

The loveless lips with which men kiss in Hell. 


PORTIA 

I marvel not Bassanio was so bold 
To peril all he had upon the lead, 

Or that proud Aragon bent low his head 
•Or that Morocco’s fiery heart grew cold: 
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For in that gorgeous dress of beaten gold 
Which is more goldeh than the golden sun 
No woman Veronese looked upon 
Was half so fair as thou whom I behold. | 
Yet fairer when with wisdom as your shield \ 
The sober-suited lawyer’s gown you donnqd, 
And would not let the laws of Venice yield \ 
Antonio’s hearl to that accursed Jew — \ 

O Portia ! take my heart: it is thy due: \ 

1 think I will not quarrel with the Bond. 


QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA 

In the lone tent, waiting for victory, 

She stands with eyes marred by the mists of pain, 
Like some wan lily overdrenched with rain: 

The clamorous clang of arms, the ensanguined sky, « 
War’s ruin, and the wreck of chivalry 

To her proud soul no common fear can bring: 
Bravely she tarrieth for her Lord the King, 

Her soul a-fiamc with passionate ecstasy. 

0 Hair of Gold ! O Crimson Lips ! O Face 
Made for the luring and the love of man ! 

With thee I do forget the toil and stress, 

The loveless road that knows no resting place, 

Time’s straitened pulse, the soul’s dread weariness, 
My freedom, and my life republican ! 

CAMMA' 

As one who poring on a«Grecian urn 

Scans the fair shapes some Attic hand hath made, 
God with slim goddess, goodly man with maid, 
And for their beauty’s sake is loth to turn 
And face the obvious day, must I not yearn 
For many a secret moon of indolent bliss, 

When in the midmost shrine of Artemis 

1 see thee standing, antique-limbed, and stem ? 

And yet — methinks I’d rather see thee play 

That serpent of old Nile, whose witchery 
Made Emperors drunken, — come, great Egypt, shake 
Our stage with all thy mimic pageants ! Nay, 

I am grown sick of unreal passions, make 
The world thine Actium, me thine Antony ! < 
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Nay, let us walk from fire unto fire, 

From passionate pain to deadlier delight, — 

I am too young to live without desire, 

Too young art thou to waste this summer night 
Asking those idle questions which of old 
Man sought of seer and oracle, and no reply was told. 

For, sweet, to feel is better than to know. 

And wisdom is a childless heritage, 

One pulse of passion — youth’s first fiery flow, — 

Are worth the hoarded proverbs of the sage: 

Vex not thy soul with dead philosophy, 

Have we not lips to kiss with, hearts lo love and eyes to see ! 

Dost thou not hear the murmuring nightingale, 

Like the water bubbling from a silver jar, 

So soft she sings the envious moon is pale, 

That high in heaven she is hung so far 
She cannot hear the love-enraptured tune, — 

Mark how she wreathes each horn with mist, yon late and 
labouring moon. 

White lilies, in whose cups the gold bees dream, 

The fallen snow of petals where the breeze 
Scatters the chestnut blossoms, or the gleam 
Of boyish limbs in water, — are not these 
Enough for thee, dost thou desire more ? 

Alas! the Gods will give nought else from their eternal store. 

For our high Gods have sick and wearied grown 
Of all our endless sins, our vain endeavour 
For wasted days of youth to make atone 
By pain or prayertor priest, and never, never, 

Hearken they now to either good or ill, 

But send their rain upon the just and the unjust at will. 

They sit at ease, our Gods they sit at ease, 

Strewing with leaves of rose their scented wine, 

They sltep, they sleep, beneath the rocking trees 
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Where asphodel and yellow lotus twine, 

Mourning the old glad days before they knew 
What evil things the heart of man could dream, and ( dreaming 
do. | 

And far beneath the brazen floor they see 

Like swarming flies the crowd of little men, I 
The bustle of small lives, then wearily 1 

Back to their lotus-haunts they turn again \ 

Kissing each others’ mouths, and mix more deep 
The poppy-seeded draught which brings soft purple-lidded 
sleep. 

There all day long the golden-vestured sun, 

Their torch-bearer, stands with his torch ablaze, 

And, when the gaudy web of noon is spun 

By its twelve maidens, through the crimson haze 
Fresh from Endymion’s arms comes forth the moon, 

And the immortal Gods in toils of mortal passions swoon. 

i i 4 

There walks Queen Juno through some dewy mead, 

Her grand white feet flecked with the saffron dust 
Of wind-stirred lilies, while young Ganymede 
Leaps in the hot and amber-foaming must, 

His curls all tossed, as when the eagle bare 

The frightened boy from Ida through the blue Ionian air. 

There in the green heart of some garden close 
Queen Venus with the shepherd at her side, 

Her warm soft body like the briar rose 

Which would be white yet blushes at its pride, 

Laughs low for love, till jealous Salmacis 

Peers through the myrtle and sighs for pain of lonely bliss. 

There never does that dreary north-wind blow 
Which leaves our English forests bleak and bare, 

Nor ever falls the swift white-feathered snow, 

Nor ever doth the red-toothed lightning dare 
To wake them in the silver-fretted j^ight 
When we lie weeping for some sweet sad sin, some dead 
delight. 

Alas ! they know the far Lethaean spring, 

The violet-hidden waters well they know, 

Where one whose feet with tired wandering 
Are faint and broken may take heart and go, ' 
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And from those dark depths cool and crystalline 
Drink, and draw balm, and sleep for sleepless souls, and 
anodyne. 

But we oppress our natures, God or Fate 
Is our enemy, we starve and feed 
On vain repentance — O we are born too late ! 

What balm for us in bruised poppy seed 
Who crowd into one finite pulse of time 
The joy of infinite love and the fierce pain of infinite crime. 

O we are wearied of this sense of guilt, 

Wearied of pleasure’s paramour despair, 

Wearied of every temple we have built, 

Wearied of every right, unanswered prayer, 

For man is weak; God sleeps; and heaven is high; 

One fiery-coloured moment: one great love; and lo ! we die. 

Ah ! but no ferry-man with labouring pole , 

Nears his blach shallop on the flowerless strand, J 
No little coin oF bronze can bring the soul 
Over Death’s river to the sunless land, 

Victim and wine and vow are all in vain, 

The tomb is sealed ; the soldiers watch; the dead rise not again. 

We are resolved into the supreme air, 

We are made one one with what we touch and sec, 

With our heart’s blood each crimson sun is fair, 

With our young lives each spring-impassioned tree 
Flames into green, the wildest beasts that range 

The moor our kinsmen are, all life is one, and all is change. 

• 

With beat of systole and of diastole 

One grand great life throbs through earth’s giant heart, 
And the mighty waves of single Being roll 
From nerveless germ to man, for we are part 
Of every rock and bird and beast and hill, 

One with the things tjiat prey on us, and one with what we kill. 

From lower cells of waking life we pass 

To full perfection; thus the world grows old: 

We who are godlike now were once a mass 
Of quivering purple flecked with bars of gold, 

Unsentient or of joy or misery, 

And tolled in terrible tangles of some wild and wind-swept st?a 
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This hot hard flame with which our bodies burn 
Will make some meadow blaze with daffodil, 

Ay ! and those argent breasts of thine will turn 
To water-lilies; the brown fields men till i 

Will be more fruitful for our love to-night, \ 

Nothing is lost in nature, all things live in Death’s Respite. 

The boy’s first kiss, the hyacinth’s first bell, \ 

The man’s last passion, and the last red spear v > 

That from the lily leaps, the asphodel 

Which will not let its blossom blow for fear 
Of too much beauty, and the timid shame 
Of the young bridgegroom at his lover’s eyes, — these with Lhe 
same 

One sacrament are consecrate, the earth 
Not we alone hath passions hymeneal, 

The yellow buttercups that shake for mirth 
A{ daybreak know a pleasure not less real 
Than we do, when in some fresh-blossoming wood, 

We draw the spring into our hearts, and feel that life is good. 

So when men bury us beneath the yew 
Thy crimson-stained mouth a rose will be, 

And thy soft eyes lush bluebells dimmed with dew, 

And when the while narcissus wantonly 
Kisses the wind its playmate some faint joy 
Will thrill our dust, and we will be again fond maid and boy. 

And thus without life’s conscious tortuiing pain 
In some sweet flower We will feel the sun, 

And from the linnet’s throat will sing again, 

And as two gorgeous-mailed snakes will run 
Over our graves, or as two tigers creep 
Through the hot jungle where the yellow-eyed huge lions 
sleep 

c 

And give them battle ! How my heart leaps up 
To think of that grand living after death 
In beast and bird and flower, when this cup, 

Being filled too full of spirit, bursts for breath, 

And with the pale leaves of some autumn day 
The soul earth’s earliest conqueror becomes earth’s last great 
prey. 
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O think of it ! We shall inform ourselves 
Into all sensuous life, the goat-foot Faun, 

The Centaur, or the merry bright-eyed Elves 
That leave their rings to spite the dawn 
Upon the meadows, shall not be more near 
Than you and I to nature’s mysteries, for we shall hear 

The thrush’s heart beat, and the daisies grow. 

And the wan snowdrop sighing for the sun 
On sunless days in winter, we shall know 
lly whom the silver gossamer is spun, 

Who paints the diapered fritillaries, 

On what wide wings from shivering pine to pine the eagle flies. 

Ay ! had we never loved at all, who knows 
If yonder daffodil had lured the bee 
Into its gilded womb, or any rose 

Had hung with crimson lamps its little tree ! 

Methinks no leaf would ever byd in spring, • 

But for tHe lover?’ lips that kiss, the poets’ lips that^ing. 

Is the light vanished from our golden sun, 

Or is this daxlal-fashioned earth less fair, 

That wc are nature’s heritors, and one 
With every pulse of life that beats the air? 

Rather new suns across the sky shall pass, 

New splendour come unto the flower, new glory to the grass. 

And we two lovers shall not sit afar, 

Critics of nature, but the joyous sea 
Shall be our raiment, and th^ bearded star 
Shoot arrows at our pleasure ! We shall be 
Part of the mighty universal whole, 

And through all aeons mix and mingle with the Kosmic Soul ! 

We shall be notes in that great Symphony 

Whose cadence circles through the rhythmic spheres, 

And all the live World’s throbbing heart shall be 
One with our heart; the stealthy creeping years 
Have lost their terrors now, we shall not die, 

The Universe itself shall be our Immortality. 
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IMPRESSION 
Le Riveillon 

The sky is laced with fitful red. 

The circling mists and shadows flee. 
The dawn is rising from the sea, 

Like a white lady from her bed. 

And jagged brazen arrows fall 
Athwart the feathers of the night, 

And a long wave of yellow light 
Breaks silently on tower and hall, 

, And spreading wide across the wold, 
Wakes into Sight some fluKering bird, 
And all the chestnut tops are stirred, 
And all the branches streaked with gold. 


AT VERONA 

How steep the stairs within Kings’ houses are 
For exile-wearied f^ct as mine to tread, 

And O how salt and bitter is the bread 
Which falls from this Hound’s table, — better far 
That I had died in the red ways of war, 

Or that the gate of Florence bare my head, 
Than to live thus, by all things comraded 
Which seek the essence of my soul to mar. 

« 

“Curse God and die: what better hope than this ? 
He hath forgotten thee in all the bliss 
Of his gold city, and eternal day” — 

Nay peace: behind my prison’s blinded bars 
I do possess what none can take away 
My love, and all the glory of the stars. * 
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APOLOGIA 

Is it thy will that I should wax and wane, 

Barter my cloth of gold for hodden grey, 

And at thy pleasure weave that web of pain 

Whose brightest threads are each a wasted day ? 

Is it thy will — Love that I love so well — 

That my Soul’s House should be a tortured spot 
Wherein, like evil paramours, must dwell 

The quenchless flame, the worm that dieth not ? 

Nay, if it be thy will I shall endure, 

And sell ambition at the common mart, 

And let dull failure be my vestiturc, 

And sorrow dig its grave within my heart. 

Perchance itnnay be better so — at least 

1 have not made my heart a heart of stone, 

Nor starved my boyhood of its goodly feast, 

Nor walked where Beauty is a thing unknown. 

Many a man hath done so; sought to fence 

In straitened bonds the soul that should be free. 
Trodden the dusty road of common sense, 

While all the forest sang of liberty, 

• 

Not marking how the spotted hawk in flight 
Passed on wide pinion ^through the lofty air, 

To where some steep untrodden mountain height 
Caught the last tresses of the Sun God’s hair. 

Or how the little flower be trod upon, 

The daisy, that white-feathered shield of gold. 
Followed with jvistful eyes the wandering sun 
Content if once its leaves were aureoled. 

But surely it is something to have been 
The best belovdd for a little while, 

To have walked hand in hand with Love, and seen 
ills purple wings flit once across thy smile. 
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Ay ! though the gorged asp of passion feed 
On my boy’s heart, yet have I burst the bars. 
Stood face to face with Beauty, known indeed. 

The Love which moves the Sun and all the (stars ! 

QUIA MULTUM AMAVI 1 

Dear Heart, I think the young impassioned priest 
When first he takes from out the hidden shrine , 

His god imprisoned in the Eucharist, 

And eats the bread, and drinks ihe dreadful wine, 

Feels not such awful wonder as I felt 

When first my smitten eyes beat full on thee. 

And all night long before thy feet I knelt 
Till thou wert wearied of Idolatry. 

Ah ! hadst thou liked me less and loved me more, 
Through all those summer days of joy and rain, 

I fiad not now been sorrow’s heritor* 

Or stood a lackey in the House of Pain. 

Yet, though remorse, youth’s white-faced seneschal. 
Tread on my heels with all his retinue, 

I am most glad I loved thee — think of all 

The suns that go to make one speedwell blue ! 

SILENTIUM AM ORIS 2 

As often-times the too resplendent sun 
Hurries the pallid and reluctant moon 
Back to her sombre cave, ere she hath won 
A single ballad from the nightingale. 

So doth thy Beauty make my lips to fail. 
And all my sweetest singing out of tune. 

And as at dawn across the level mead 

On wings impetuous some wind will come, 
And with its too harsh kisses break the reed 
Which was its only instrument of song, 

So my too stormy passions work me wrong, 
And for excess of Love my Love is dumb. 

1 Because I have loved much. 

8 The silence of love. 
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But surely unto Thee mine eyes did show 
Why I am silent, and my lute unstrung; 
Else it were better we should part, and go, 
Thou to some lips of sweeter melody. 
And I to nurse the barren memory 
Of unkissed kisses, and songs never sung. 


HER VOICE 

The wild bee reels from bough to bough 
With his furry coat and his gauzy wing. 
Now in a lily-cup and now 
Setting a jacinth bell a-swing. 

In his wandering; 

Sit closer love: it was here I trow 

I made Lliat vo*v, 

• 

Swore that two lives should be like one 
As long as the sea-gull loved the sea, 

As long as the sun (lower sought the sun, — 
It shall be, 1 said, for eternity 
’Twixl you and me ! 

Dear friend, those times are over and done; 
Love’s web is spun. 


Look upward where the poplar trees 
Sway and sway in the summer air, 

Here in the valley never a breeze 
Scatters the thistledown, but there 
Great winds blow fair 
Fiom the mighty murmuring mystical seas, 
And the wave-lashed leas. 


Look upward where the white gull screams. 
What does it see that we do not see ? 

Is that a star ? or the lamp that gleams 
On some outward voyaging argosy, 

Ah ! can it be 

We have lived our lives in a land of dreams ! 
How sad it seems. 
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Sweet, there is nothing left to say 
But this, that love is never lost, 
Keen winter stabs the breasts of May 
Whose crimson roses burst his frost, 
Ships tempest- tossed 
Will find a harbour in some bay, 

And so we may. 

And there is nothing left to do 
But to kiss once again, and part, 
Nay, there is nothing we should rue, 

I have my beauty, — you your Art, 
Nay, do not start, 

One world was not enough for two 
Like me and you. 


MY VOICE 

Within this restless, hurried, modern wprld 
We took our hearts’ full pleasure — You and I, 
And now the white sails of our ship are furled, 
And spent the lading of our argosy. 

Wherefore my cheeks before their time are wan. 
For very weeping is my gladness fled, 

Sorrow has paled my young mouth’s vermilion. 
And Ruin draws the curtains of my bed. 

But all this crowded life has been to thee 
No more than lyre, or lute, or subtle spell 
Of viols, or the music, of the sea 

That sleeps, a mimic echo, in the shell. 


TEDIUM VITjE 1 

To stab my youth with desperate knives, to wear 
This paltry age’s gaudy livery, 

To let each base hand filch my* treasury. 

To mesh my soul within a woman’s hair, 

And be mere Fortune’s lackeyed groom, — I swear 
I love it not ! these things are less to me 
Than the thin foam that frets upon the sea. 

Less than the thistledown of summer air 


1 Weariness of Life, 
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Which hath no seed: better to stand aloof 
Far from these slanderous fools who mock my life 
Knowing me not, better the lowliest roof 
Fit for the meanest hind to sojourn in, 

Than to go back to that hoarse cave of strife 
Where my white soul first kissed the mouth of sin. 


THE HARLOT’S HOUSE 

We caught the tread of dancing feet, 

We loitered down the moonlit street. 
And stopped beneath the harlot’s house. 

Inside, above the din and fray, 

We heard the loud musicians play 
The “Treues Liebes Herz” of Strauss. 

Like strange mechanical grotesques, 
.Making fantastic arabesques, 

The shadows raced across the blind. 

We watched the ghostly dancers spin 
To sound of horn and violin, 

Like black leaves wheeling in the wind. 

Like wire-pulling automatons. 

Slim silhouetted skeletons 

Went sidling through the slow quadrille. 

■ 

They took each other by the hand, 

And danced a stately saraband; 

Their laughter echoed thin and shrill. 

Sometimes a clockwork puppet pressed 
A phantom lover to her breast, 
^nmf'htnpc they seemed to try to sing. 

Sometimes a horrible marionette 
Came out, and smoked its cigarette 
Upon the steps like a live thing. 

Then, turning to my love, I said, 

“The dead are dancing with the dead, 
The dust is whirling with the dust.” 
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But she — she heard the violin, 

And left my side, and entered in: 

Love passed into the house of lust. 

Then suddenly the tune went false, 

The dancers wearied of the waltz, 

The shadows ceased to wheel and whirl. 

And down the long and silent street, 
The dawn, with silver-sandalled feel, 
Crept like a frightened girl. 


HUMAN ITAD 

It is full winter now: the trees are bare, 

Save where the cattle huddle from the cold 
Beneath the pine, for it doth never wear 
The Autumn’s gaudy kvery whose gold 
Her jealous brother pilfers, but is true 
To the green doublet; bitter is the wind, as though it blew 

From Saturn’s cave; a few thin wisps of hay 
Lie on the sharp black hedges, where the wain 
Dragged the sweet pillage of a summer’s day 
From the low meadows up the narrow lane; 

Upon the half-thawed snow the bleating sheep 
Press close against the hurdles, and the shivering house-dogs 
creep 

From the shut stable to the*, frozen stream 
And back again disconsolate, and miss 
The bawling shepherds and the noisy team , 

And overhead in circling listlessness 
The cawing rooks whirl round the frosted stack, 

Or crowd the dripping boughs; and in the fen the icepools 
crack 

Where the gaunt bittern stalks among the reeds 
And flaps his wings, and stretches back his neck. 

And hoots to see the moon; across the meads 
Limps the poor frightened hare, a little speck; 

And a stray seamew with its fretful cry 

Flits like a sudden drift of snow against the dull gfi-ey sky. 
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Full winter: and the lusty goodman brings 
His load of faggots from the chilly byre, 

And stamps his feet upon the hearth, and flings 
The sappy billets on the waning fire, 

And laughs to see the sudden lightening scare 

His children at their play ; and yet, — the Spring is in the air, 


Already the slim crocus stirs the snow. 

And soon yon blanched fields will bloom again 
With nodding cowslips for some lad to mow. 

For with the first warm kisses of the rain 
The winter’s icy sorrow breaks to tears, 

And the brown thrushes mate, and with bright eyes the rabbit 
peers 


From the dark warren where the fir-cones lie, 

And treads one snowdrop under foot, and runs 
Over the mossy knoll, and blackbirds fly 
Across our p^:h at evening, "and the suns 
Stay longer with us; ah ! how good to see 
Grass-girdled Spring in all her joy of laughing greenery 


Dance through the hedges till the early rose, 

(That sweet repentance of the thorny briar !) 

Burst from its sheathed emerald and disclose 
The little quivering disk of golden fire 
Which the bees know so well, for with it come 
Pale boy’s-love, sops-ip-wine, and daffodillies all in bloom. 


Then up and down the fielckthe sower goes, 

While close behind the laughing younkcr scares 
With shrilly whoop the black and thievish crows, 

And then the chestnut- tree its glory wears, 

And on the grass the creamy blossom falls 
In odorous excess, and faint half-whispered madrigals 


Steal from the bluebells’ nodding carillons 
Each breezy morn, and then white jessamine, 

That star of its own heaven, snap-dragons 
With lolling crimson tongues, and eglantine 
In dusty velvets clad usurp the bed 

And yoodland empery, and when the lingering rose hath shed 
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Red leaf by leaf its folded panoply, 

And pansies closed their purple-lidded eyes. 
Chrysanthemums from gilded argosy 
Unload their gaudy scentless merchandise, 

And violets getting overbold withdraw 

From their shy nooks, and scarlet berries dot the leai^ess haw. 

O happy field ! and O thrice happy tree ! \ 

Soon will your queen in daisy-flowered smock 
And crown of flower-de-luce trip down the lea, 

Soon will the lazy shepherds drive their flock 
Back to the pasture by the pool, and soon 
Through the green leaves will float the hum of murmuring 
bees at noon. 

Soon will the glade be bright with bcllamour, 

The flower which wantons love, and those sweet nuns 
Vale-lilies in their snowy vestiture 

Will tell their beaded pearls, and carnations 
« With,mitred dusky leaves* will scent the. wind, * 

And straggling traveller’s-joy each hedge with yellow stars 
will bind. 

Dear Bride of Nature and most bounteous Spring ! 

That canst give increase to the sweet-breath ’d kine, 

And to the kid its little horns, and bring 
The soft and silky blossoms to the vine, 

Where is that old nepenthe which of yore 

Man got from poppy root and glossy-berried mandragore ! 

There was a time when any common bird 
Could make me sing in uhison, a time 
When all the strings of boyish life were stirred 
To quick response or more melodious rhyme 
By every forest idyll; — do I change ? 

Or rather doth some evil thing through thy fair pleasaunce 
range ? 

« 

Nay, nay, thou are the same: ’tis I who seek 
To vex with sighs thy simple solitude, 

And because fruitless tears bedew my cheek 
Would have thee weep with me in brotherhood; 

Fool ! shall each wronged and restless spirit dare 

To taint such wine with the salt poison of his own despair ! 
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Thou art the same: ’tis I whose wretched soul 
Takes discontent to be its paramour, 

And gives its kingdom to the rude control 
Of what should be its servitor, — for sure 
Wisdom is somewhere, though the stormy sea 
Contain it not, and the huge deep answer “ ’Tis not in me.” 

To bum with one clear flame, to stand erect 
In natural honour, not to bend the knee 
In profitless prostrations whose effect 
Is by itself condemned, what alchemy 
Can teach me this ? what herb Medea brewed 
Will bring the unexultanL peace of essence not subdued ? 

The minor chord which ends the harmony, 

And for its answering brother waits in vain 
Sobbing for incompletcd melody, 

Dies a Swan’s death; but I the heir of pain, 

A silent^Memnon with blank Udless eyes, • 

Wait for the hglit and music of those suns whichsoever rise*. 

The quenched-out torch, the lonely cypress-gloom, 

The little dust stored in the narrow urn. 

The gentle XAIPE 1 of the Attic tomb, — 

Were not these better far than to relurn 
To my old fitful restless malady, 

Or spend my days within the voiceless cave of misery ? 

Nay ! for perchance that poppy-crowned God 
Is like the watcher by a sick man’s bed 
Who talks of sleep but give? it not; his rod 
Hath lost its virtue, and, when all is said, 

Death is too rude, too obvious a key 

To solve one single secret in a life’s philosophy. 


And Love ! that noble madness, whose august 
And inextinguishable might can slay 
The soul with honied drugs,— alas ! I must 
From such sweet ruin play the runaway, 

Although too constant memory never can 

Forget the arched splendour of those brows Olympian 


^■Farewell. 
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Which for a little season made my youth 
So soft a swoon of exquisite indolence 
That all the chiding of more prudent Truth 
Seemed the thin voice of jealousy, — O Hence 
Thou huntress deadlier than Artemis ! 

Go seek some other quarry ! for of thy too perilous bill 


My lips have drunk enough, — no more, no more, — 

Though Love himself should turn his gilded prow 
Hack to the troubled waters of this shore 
Where i am wrecked and stranded, even now 
The chariot wheels of passion sweep too near, 

Hcnces ! Heme ! I pass into a life more barren, more austere. 


More barren- - ay, those arms will never lean 

Down through the trellised vines and draw my soul 
In sweet reluctance through the tangled green: 

Some other head must vu’ar that aureole, 

For I am Hers who loves, not any maq 

Whose white and stainless bosom bears the sign Gorgoman. 

Let Venus go and chuck her dainty page, 

And kiss his mouth, and toss his curly hait. 

With net and spear and hunting equipage 
Let young Adonis to his tryst repair, 

But me her fond and subtle-fashioned spell 

Delights no more, though 1 could v\in her dearest citadel. 


Ay, though I were that laughing shepherd boy 
Who from Mount Ida saiv the little cloud 
Pass over 1 cnedos and lofty Troy 
And knew the coming of the Queen, and bowed 
In wonder at her feet, not for the sake 
Of a new Helen would I bid lu r hand the apple take. 


The rise supreme Athena argent-limbed ! 

And, if my lips be music-less, inspire 
At least my life: was not thy glory hymned 
By One who gave to thee his sword and lyre 
Like iEschylos at well-fought Marathon, 

And died to show that Milton’s England still could bear a 
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And yet I cannot tread the Portico 
And live without desire, fear and pain, 

Or nurture that wise calm which long ago 
The grave Athenian master taught to men, 

Self-poised, self-centred, and self-comforted, 

To watch the world’s vain phantasies go by with unbowed 
head. 


Alas ! that serene brow, those eloquent lips, 

Those eyes that mirrored all eternity, 

Rest in their own Golonos, an eclipse 

Hath come on Wisdom, and Mnemosyne 
Is childless; in the night which she had made 
l r or lofty secure flight Athena’s owl itself hath strayed. 

Nor much with Science do 1 care to climb, 

Although by strange and subtle witchery 
She draw the moon from heaven; the Muse of Time 
UnrolU her gorgeous- coloured tapestry 
To no less eager eyes; often indeed 
In the great epic of Polymnia’s scroll 1 love to read 

How Asia sent her myriad hosts to war 
Against a little town, and panoplied 
In gilded mail with jewelled semntar, 

White-shielded, purple crested rode the Mede 
Between the waving poplars and the sea 
Which men call Arteimsium, till he saw Thermopylte 

Its steep ravine spanned by a^iarrow w'all. 

And on the nearer side a little brood 
Of careless lions holding festival ! 

And stood amazed at such hardihood. 

And pitched his tent upon the reedy shore, 

And stayed two days to wonder, and then crept at midnight 
o’er 

Some unfrequented height, and coming down 
The autumn forests treacherously slew 
What Sparta held most dear and was the crown 
Of far Fairotas, and passed on, nor knew 
How God had staked an evil net for him 
In the *mall bay at Salamis, — and yet, the page grows dim, 



Its cadenced Greek delights me not, I feel 
With such a goodly time out of tunc 
To love it much: for like the Dials wheel 

That from its blinded darkness strikes the noon 
Yet never sees the sun, so do my eyes 
Restlessly follow that which from my cheated vision 

1 

O for one grand unselfish simple life 

To teach us what is Wisdom ! speak ye hills 
Of lone Helvellyn, for this note of strife 

Shunned your untroubled crags and crystal rills, 

Where is that spirit which living blamelessly 

Yet dared to kiss the smitten mouth of his own century ! 

Speak ye Rydalian laurels ! where is He 

Whose gentle head ye sheltered, that pure soul 
Whose gracious days of uncrowned majesLy 

Through lowliest conduct touched the lofty goal 
Wh^re Love and Duty hiingle ! Him.at least, 

The most high Laws were glad of, He had sat at Wisdom’s 
feast, 

But we are Learning’s changelings, know by rote 
The clarion watchword of each Grecian school 
And follow none, the flawless sword which smote 
The pagan Hydra is an effete tool 
Which we ourselves have blunted, what man now 
Shall scale the august ancient heights and to old Reverence 
bow ? 

r 

One such indeed I saw, but, Ichabod ! 

Gone is that last dear son of Italy, 

Who being man died for the sake of God, 

And whose un-risen bones sleep peacefully, 

O guard him, guard him well, my Giotto’s tower, 

Thou marble lily of the lily town ! let not the lour 

c 

Of the rude tempest vex his slumber, or 
The Arno with its tawny troubled gold 
O’er-leap its marge, no mightier conqueror 
Clomb the high Capitol in the days of old 
When Rome was indeed Rome, for Liberty 
Walked like a Bride beside him, at which sight pale Mystery 
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Fled shrieking to her farthest sombrest cell 
With an old man who grabbled rusty keys, 

Fled shuddering, for that immemorial knell 
With which oblivion buries dynasties 
Swept like a wounded eagle on the blast, 

As to the holy heart of Rome the great triumvir passed. 

He knew the holiest heart and heights of Rome, 

He drave the base wolf from the lion’s lair, 

And now lies dead by that empyreal dome 
Which overtops Valdarno hung in air 
By Brunelleschi — O Melpomene 

Breathe through thy melancholy pipe thy sweetest threnody ! 

Breathe through the tragic stops such melodies 
That Joy’s self may grow jealous, and the Nine 
Forget awhile their discreet emperies, 

Mourning for him who on Rome’s lordliest shrine 
Lit for men’s lives the light of Marathon, • 

And bare*to sun-forgotten fields the fire of the sun f 

O guard him, guard him well, my Giotto’s tower. 

Let some young Florentine each eventide 
Bring coronals of that enchanted flower 
Which the dim woods of Vallombrosa hide. 

And deck the marble tomb wherein he lies 

Whose soul is as some mighty orb unseen of mortal eyes. 

Some mighty orb whose, cycled wanderings, 

Being tempest-driven to die farthest rim 
Where Chaos meets Creation |nd the wings 
Of the eternal chanting Cherubim 
Are pavilioned on Nothing, passed away 
Into a moonless void, — and yet, though he is dust and clay, 

He is not dead, the immemorial Fates 
Forbid it, and the closing shears refrain, 

Lift up your heads y% everlasting gates ! 

Ye argent clarions, sound a loftier strain ! 

For the vile thing he hated lurks within 

Its sombre house, alone with God and memories of sin. 

Still what avails it that she sought her cave 

That«iurderous mother of red harlotries ? • 
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At Munich on the marble architrave 

The Grecian boys die smiling, but the seas 
Which wash TLgina fret in loneliness 
Not mirroring their beauty, so our lives grow colourless 

For lack of our ideals, if one star 

Flame torch-like in the heavens the unjust 
Swift daylight kills it, and no trump of war 

Can wake to passionate voice the silent dust \ 

Which was Mazzini once ! rich Niobe 

For all her stony sorrows hath her sons, but Italy ! 

What Easter Day shall make her children rise, 

Who were not Gods yet suffered ? what sure feet 
Shall find their graves-clothes folded ? what clear eyes 
Shall sec them bodly ? O it were meet 
To roll the stone from off the sepulchre 
And kiss the bleeding roses of their wounds, in love of Her 

Our Italy ! our mother visible ! 

h^ost blessed among nations and most sad, 

For whose dear sake the young Calabrian fell 
That day at Aspromonte and was glad 
That in an age when God was bought and sold 
One man could die for Liberty ! but we, burnt out and cold, 

Sec Honour smitten on the cheek and gyves 
Bind the sweet feet of Mercy: Poverty 
Creeps through our sunless lanes and with sharp knives 
Cuts the warm throats of children stealthily, 

And no word said: — O we arc wretched men 
Unworthy of our great inheritance ! where is the pen 
* 

Of austere Milton ? where the mighty sword 
Which slew its master righteously ? the years 
Have lost their ancient leader, and no word 
Breaks from the voiceless tripod on our ears: 

While as a ruined mother in some spasm 

Bears a base child and loathes it, so our best enthusiasm 

c 

Genders unlawful children, Anarchy 
Freedom’s own Judas, the vile prodigal 
Licence who steals the gold of Liberty 
And yet has nothing, Ignorance the real 
One Fratricide since Cain, Envy the asp 
• That stings itself to anguish, Avarice whose palsied grasp 
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Is in its extent stiffened, moneyed Greed 
For whose dull appetite men waste away 
Amid the whirr of wheels and are the seed 

Of things which slay their sower, these each day 
Sees rife in England, and the gentle feet 
Of Beauty tread no more the stones of each unlovely street. 

What even Cromwell spared is desecrated 
By weed and worm, left to the stormy play 
Of wind and beating snow, or renovated 

By more destructful hands: Time's worst decay 
Will wreathe its ruins with some loveliness, 

But these new Vandals can but make a rainproof barrenness. 

Where is that Art which bade the Angels sing 
Through Lincoln’s lofty choir, till the air 
Seems from such marble harmonics to ring 
With sweeter song than common lips can dare 
To draw from actual reed ? ah ? where is now 
The cunning hand which made the flowering hawthorn 
branches bow 

For Southwell’s arch, and carved the House of One 
Who loved the lilies of the field with all 
Our dearest English Mowers ? the same sun 
Rises for us: the seasons natural 
Weave the same tapestry of green and grey: 

The unchanged hills are with us: but that Spirit hath 
passed away. 

And yet perchance it may uc ucuci 
For Tyranny is an incestuous Queen, 

Murder her brother is her bedfellow, 

And the Plague chambers with her: in obscene 
And bloody paths her treacherous feet are set; 

Better the empty desert and a soul inviolate ! 

For gentle brotherhood, the harmony 
Of living in the healthful air, the swift 
Clean beauty of strong limbs when men are free 
And women chaste, these are the things which lift 
Our souls up more than even Agnolo’s 
Gaunt Blinded Sibyl poring o’er the scroll of human woes. * 
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Or Titian’s little maiden on the stair 
White as her own sweet lily and as tall, 

Or Mona Lisa smiling through her hair, — 

Ah ! somehow life is bigger after all 
Than any painted Angel, could we see 
The God that is within us ! The old Greek serenity 


Which curbs the passion of that level line 
Of marble youths, who with untroubled eyes 
And chastened limbs ride round Athena’s shrine 
And mirror her divine economies, 

And balanced symmetry of what in man 
Would else wage ceaseless warfare, — this at least within the 
span 


Between our mother’s kisses and the grave 
Might so inform our loves, that we could win 
Such mighty empires that from her cave 

Temptation would grftw hoarse, ancl pallid Sin 
Would walk ashamed of his adulteries, 

And Passion creep from out the House of Lust with startled 
eyes. 


To make the Body and the Spirit one 

With all right things, till no thing live in vain 
From morn to noon, but in sweet unison 
With every pulse of flesh and throb of brain 
The soul in flawless essence high enthroned, 

Against all outer vain attack invincibly bastioned, 

. 1 

Mark with serene impartiality 

The strife of things, and yet be comforted, 

Knowing that by the chain casuality 
All separate existences are wed 
Into one supreme whole, whose utterance 
Is joy, or holier praise ! ah ! surely this were governance 


Of Life in most august omnipreser.—, 

Through which the rational intellect would find 
In passion its expression, and mere sense, 

Ignoble else, lend fire to the mind, 

And being joined with it in harmony 

More mystical than that which binds the stars pRmetary, 
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Strike from their several tones one octave chord 
Whose cadence being measureless would fly 
Through all the circling spheres, then to its Lord 
Return refreshed with its new empery 
And more exultant power, — this indeed 
Gould we but reach it were to find the last, the perfect creed. 

Ah ! it was easy when the world was young 
To keep one’s life free and inviolate, 

From our sad lips another song is rung, 

By our hands our heads are desecrate, 

Wanderers in drear exile, and dispossessed 

Of what should be our own, we can but feed on wild unrest. 

Somehow, the grace, the bloom of things has flown, 

And of all men we are most wretched who 
Must live each other’s lives and not our own 
For very pity’s sake and then undo • 

All that we liveef for — it was otherwise • 

When soul and body seemed to blend in mystic symphonies. 

But we have left those gentle haunts to pass 
With weary feet to the new Calvary, 

Where we behold, as one who in a glass 
Sees his own face, self-slain Humanity, 

And in the dumb reproach of that sad gaze 

Learn what an awful phantom the red hand of man can raise. 


O smitten mouth ! O forehead crowned with thorn ! 

O chalice of all common miseries ! 

Thou for our sakes that loved thee not hast borne 
An agony of endless centuries, 

And we were vain and ignorant nor knew 
Thay when we stabbed thy heart it was our own real hearts 
we slew. 

Being ourselves the sowers and the seeds, 

The night that covers and the lights that fade, 

The spear that pierces and the side that bleeds, 

The lips betraying and the life betrayed; 

The deep hath calm: the moon hath rest: but we 
Lords # of the natural world are yet our own dread enemy. ' 
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Is this the end of all that primal force 
Which, in its changes being still the same, 

From eyeless Chaos cleft its upward course, 
Through ravenous seas and whirling rocks and lb 
Till the suns met in heaven and began 
Their cycles, and the morning stars sang, and the V 
Man ! 


ime, 

/Vprd was 


Nay, nay, we are but crucified, and though 

The bloody sweat falls from our brows like rain, 

Loosen the nails- wc shall come down I know, 

Staunch the red wounds —we shall be whole again, 

No need have we of hyssop-laden rod, 

That which is purely human, that is Godlike, that is God. 


rATKTniKPOS EPOS 

c Flower of Love v ■ 

Sweet, 1 blame you not, for mine the fault was, had 
I not been made of common clay 
I had climbed the higher heights unclimbed yet, 
seen the fuller air, the larger day, 

From the wildness of my wasted passion I had 
struck a better, clearer song, 

Lit some lighter light of freer freedom, battled 
with some Hydra-headed' wrong. 

Had my lips been srnitfen into music by the kisses 
that but made them bleed, 

Vo u had walked with Bice and the angels on that 
verdant and enamelled incarl. 

1 had trod the road which Danlc treading saw the 
suns of seven circles shine, 

Ay ! perchance had seen the heavens opening, as 
they opened to the Florentine. 

And the mighty nations would have crowned me, 
who am crownless now and without name, 
And some orient dawn had found me kneeling on 
the threshold of the House of Fame. 
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I had sat within that marble circle where the oldest 
bard is as the young, 

And the pipe is ever dropping hnnev, and the lyre’s 
strings are ever strung. 

Keats had lifled up his hymeneal curls from out the 
poppy-seeded wine. 

With ambrosial mouth had kissed my forehead, 
clasped the hand of noble love in mine. 

And at springtide, when the apple blossoms brush 
the burnished bosom of the dove, 

Two young lovers lying in an orchard would have 
read the story of our love. 

Would have read the legend of my passion, known 
the bitter secret of my heart, 

Kissed as we have kissed, but never parted as we 
two are fated now to part. 

For the crimson flower of our life is caLen by the 
cankerworm of truLh 

And no hand can gather up the fallen withered 
of the rose of petals youth. 

Yet I am not sorry that I loved you — ah ! what 
else had I a boy to do, — 

For the hungry teeth of time devour, and the silent- 
footed years pursue. 

Rudderless, we drift athwajt a tempest, and when 
once the storm of youth is past, 

Without lyre, without lute or chorus, Death the 
silent pilot comes at last. 

And within the grave there is no pleasure, for the 
blind-w r orm battens on the root, 

And Desire shudders into ashes, and the tree of 
Passion bears no fruit. 

Ah ! what else had 1 to do but love you, God’s 
own mother was less dear to me, 

And less dear the Cytheracan rising like an argent 
4ily from the sea. 
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I have made my choice, have lived my poems, and, 
though youth is gone in wasted days, 

I have found the lover’s crown of myrtle better 
than the poet’s crown of bays. 

FROM SPRING DAYS TO WINTER 
(For Music) 

In the glad springtime when leaves were green, 
O merrily the throstle sings ! 

I sought, amid the tangled sheen, 

Love whom mine eyes had never seen, 

O the glad dove has golden wings ! 

Between the blossoms red and white, 

O merrily the throstle sings ! 

My love first came into my sight, 

O perfect vision of delight, 
r. O the glad dove has golden wings ! ^ 

The yellow apples glowed like fire, 

O merrily the throstle sings ! 

O Love too great for lip or lyre, 

Blown rose of love and of desire, 

O the glad dove has golden wings ! 

But now with snow the tree is grey, 

Ah, sadly now the throstle sings ! 

My love is dead: ah ! well-a-day, 

See at her silent feet I lay 
A dove with broken wings ! 

Ah, Love ! ah, Love ! that thou wert slain — 
Fond Dove, fond Dove return again ! 

TRISTITAE 

’AIAINON, ’ALAINON ’EIIIE, TO A’EU NIKATO 1 

O well for him who lives at ease 

With garnered gold in wide domain. 

Nor heeds the splashing of the rain, 

The crashing down of forest trees. 


i 



1 Cry woe, woe and let the good prevail. 
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O well for him who ne’er hath known 
The travail of the hungry years, 

A father grey with grief and tears, 
A mother weeping all alone. 

But well for him whose foot hath trod 
The weary road of toil and strife. 
Yet from the sorrows of his life 
Builds ladders to be nearer God. 


THE TRUE KNOWLEDGE 

. . . avayKalujs 

J0LOP 0€pL^,€LV UtCTT€ KO.pTTLlJ.OV OTO\VV % 

KOI TQV fl€V civ at TOV Si 

1 liou knowest all; I seek in vain 
• Wh?wt lands to till or sow with seeci — • 
The land is black with briar and weed, 
Nor cares for falling tears or rain. 

Thou knowest all; I sit and wait 

With blinded eyes and hands that fail, 
Till the last lifting of the veil 
And the first opening of the gate. 

Thou knowest all; I cannot sec 
I trust I shall not live in vain, 

T know that we shall meet again 
In some divine eterfiity. 


UNDER THE BALCONY 

O beautiful ^tar with the crimson mouth ! 

O moon with the brows of gold ! 

Rise up, rise up, from the odorous south ! 
And light for my love her way, 

Lest her little feet should stray 
On the windy hill and the wold ! 

O beautiful star with the crimson mouth ! 
* O moon with the brows of gold ! 
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O ship that shakes on the desolate sea ! 

O ship with the wet, white sail ! 

Put in, pul in, to the port to me ! 

For my love and I would go 
To the land where the daffodils blow 
In the heart of a violet dale ! 

O ship that shakes on the desolate sea ! \ 

O ship with the wet, white sail ! 

O rapturous bird with the low, sweet note ! 

O bird that sits on the spray ! 

Smg on, sing on, from your soft brown throat 
And my love in her little bed 
Will listen, and lift her head 
From the pillow, and come my way 1 
O rapturous bird with the low, sweet note ! 

O bird that sits on the spray ! 

O -blossom that hangs in the tremulous air ! 

O blossom with lips of snow ? 

Gome down, come down, foi my love to wear 
You will die on her head in a crown, 

You will die in a fold of her gown, 

To her little light heart you will go ! 

O blossom that hangs in the tremulous air l 
O blossom with lips of snow ! 


LE JARDIN DES 7U1LERIES 

This winter air i$ keen and cold, 

And keen and cold this winter sun. 

But round my chair the children run 
Like little things of dancing gold. 

Sometimes about the painted kiosk 
The mimic soldiers strut and stride, 
Sometimes the blue-eyed brigands hide 
In the bleak tangles of the bosk. 

And sometimes, while the old nurse cons 
Her book, they steal across the square, 
And launch their paper navies where 
Huge Triton writhes in greenish bronzA 
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And now in mimic flight they flee. 

And now they rush a boisterous band — 
And, tiny hand on tiny hand. 

Climb up the black and leallcss tree. 

All 1 cruel tree ! if I were you, 

And children climbed me, for their sake 
Though it be winter I would bieak 
Into spring blossoms white and blue ! 

ON THE SALE BY AUCTION OF 
KEATS’ LOVE LETTERS 

1 hese are the letLcrs which Endymion wrote 
To one he loved in secret, and apart. 

And now the brawlers of the auction mart 
Bargain and bid for each poor blotted note 
Ay ! for each separate pulse of passion quote 
The merchant’s price. 1 think they love not art 
Who breaJc the crystal of a poet’s heart 
That small and sickly eyes may glare and gloat. 

Is it not said that many years ago. 

In a far Eastern town, some soldiers ran 
With torches through the midnight, and began 
To wrangle for mean raiment, and to throw 
Dice for the garments of a wretched man, 

Not knowing the God’s wonder, or His woe ? 

THE NEW REMORSE 

The sin was mine; I cKd not understand. 

So now is music prisoned in her cave, 

Save where some ebbing clesullory wave 
Fret'j with its restless whirls this meagre strand. 
And in the withered hollow of this land 
Hath Summer dug herself so deep a grave, 

That hardly can the leaden willow crave 
One silver blossom from keen Winter’s hand. 
But who is this who comcth by the shore ? 

(Nay, love, look up and wonder !) Who is this 
Who cometh in dyed garments from the South ? 
It is thy new-found Lord, and he shall kiss 
The yet unravished roses of thy mouth, 

# And I shall weep and worship, as before. 
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FANTAISIES D^CORATIVES 

I 

Le Panne au 1 

Under the rose-tree’s dancing shade 
There stands a little ivory girl, 
Pulling the leaves of pink and pearl 
With pale green nails of polished jade. 

The red leaves fall upon the mould. 
The white leaves flutter, one by one, 
Down to a blue bowl where the sun, 
Like a great dragon, writhes in gold. 

The white leaves float upon the air. 
The red leaves flutter idly .down, f 
Some fall upon her yellow gown. 
And some upon her raven hair. 

She takes an amber lute and sings. 

And as she sings a silver crane 
Begins his scarlet neck to strain, 

And flap his burnished metal wings. 

She takes a lute of amber bright. 

And from the thicket where he lies 
Her lover, witjh his almond eyes, 
Watches her movements in delight. 

And now she gives a cry of fear, 

And tiny tears begin to start; 

A thorn has wounded with its dart 
The pink- veined sea-shell of her ear. 

And now she laughs a merry note: 
There has fallen a petal of the rose 
Just where the yellow satin shows 
The blue-veined flower of her throat. 


1 The panel. 
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With pale green nails of polished jade, 
Pulling the leaves of pink and pearl. 
There stands a little ivory girl 
Under the rose-tree’s dancing shade. 

2 

Les Ballons 

Against these turbid turquoise skies 
The light and luminous balloons 
Dip and drift like satin moons, 

Drift like silken buttci flies; 

Reel with every windy gust, 

Rise and reel like dancing girls, 
Float like strange transparent pearls, 
Fall and float like silver dust. 

• 

• • 

Now to the low leaves they cling. 

Each with coy fantastic pose, 

Each a petal of a rose 
Straining at a gossamer string. 

Then to the tall trees they climb. 

Like thin globes of amethyst, 
Wandering opals keeping tryst 
With the rubies of the lime. 

CANZONET 

• 

I have no store 
Of gryphon-guarded gold ; 

Now, as before. 

Bare is the shepherd’s fold. 

Rubies nor pearls 
Heve I to gem thy throat; 

Ye^ woodland girls 
Have loved the shepherd’s note. 

Then pluck a reed 
And bid me sing to thee, 

For I would feed 
Thine ears with melody. 
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Who art more fair 
Than fairest tieur-de-lys, 
More sweet and rare 
Than sweetest ambergris. 

What dost thou fear ? 
Young Hyacinth is slain, 

Pan is not here. 

And w ill not come again. 

No horned Faun 
l’reads down the yellow leas, 
No God at dawn 
Steals through the olive trees 

Hylas is dead, 

Nor will he e’er divine 
Those little red 
Rose-pctalled lips of thine. 

On the high hill 
No ivory dryads play, 

Silver and still 
Sinks the sad autumn day. 


SYMPHONY IN YELLOW 

An omnibus across the bridge 
Crawls like 4 yellow butterfly, 

And, here and there, a passer-by 
Shows like a little restless midge. 

Big barges full of yellow hay 

Are moved against the shadowy wharf, 
And, like a yellow silken scarf. 

The thick fog hangs along the quay. 

The yellow leaves begin to fade 
And flutter from the Temple elms, 

And at my feet the pale green Thames 
Lies like a rod of rippled jade. • 
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IN THE FOREST 


Out of the mid- wood’s twilight 
Into the meadow’s dawn. 
Ivory limbed and brown eyed. 
Flashes niv Faun ! 


He skips through the copses singing. 
And his shadow dances along, 

And I know noL which I should lollow. 
Shadow or song ! 


O Hunter, snare me his shadow 1 

0 Nightingale, catch me his strain ! 
Else moonstruck with music and madness 

1 tjack him in vain ! 


TO MY WIFE 
with a copy of my poems 


I can write no stately proem 
As a prelude \o my lay; 
From a poet to a poem 
I would dare to say. 


For if of these fallen petals 
One to you seem fair, 
Love^vill waft it till its settles 
On your hair. 


And when wind and winter harden 
All the loveless land. 

It will whisper of the garden, 

You will understand. 
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WITH A COPY OF ‘A HOUSE OF 
POMEGRANATES’ 

Go, little book, j 

To him who, on a lute with horns of pearh 
Sang of the white feet of the Golden Girl: \ 

And bid him look \ 

Into thy pages: it may hap that he ' 

May find that golden maidens dance through thee. 


ROSES AND RUE 

To L. L. 

Gould we dig up this long-buried treasure, 
Were it worth the pleasure, 

We never could learn love’s song, 

We are parted too long. 

Gould the passionate past that is fled 
Gall back its dead, 

Gould we live it all over again, 

Were it worth the pain ! 

I remember we used to meet 
By an ivied seat, 

And you warbled each pretty word 
With the air of a bird; 

And your voice ,had a quaver in it, 

Just like a linnet, 

And shook, as the blackbird’s throat 
With its last big note; 

And your eyes, they were green and grey 
Like an April day, 

But lit into amethyst 

When I stooped and kissed ; 

And your mouth, it would never smile 
For a long, long while, 

Then it rippled all over with laughter 
Five minutes after. 
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You were always afraid of a shower. 

Just like a flower: 

I remember you started and ran 
When the rain began. 

I remember T never could catch you. 

For no one could match you, 

You had wonderful, luminous, fleet. 
Little wings to your feet. 

1 remember your hair — did I tie it ? 

For it always ran riot — 

Like a tangled sunbeam of gold: 

These things arc old. 

I remember so well the room, 

And the lilac bloom 
Thnt beat at the dripping pane 
In the warm June rain; 

• • 

And the colour of' your gown, 

It was amber-brown, 

And two yellow satin bows 
From your shoulders rose 

And the handkerchief of French lace 
Which you held to your face — 

Had a small tear left a stain ? 

Or was it the rain ? 

• 

On your hand as it waved adieu 
There were veins of blue; 

In your voice as it said good-bye 
Was a petulant cry, 

‘You have only wasted your liFe. J 

(Ah, that was the knife !) 

When I rushed through the garden gate 
It was all too late. 

Gould we live it over again, 

Were it worth the pain, 

Could the passionate past that is fled 
Gall back its dead ! 
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Well, if my heart must break, 

Dear love, for your sake, 

It will break in music, I know, ( 

Poets’ hearts break so. | 

But strange that I was not told \ 

That the brain can hold ' 

In a tiny ivory cell 

God’s heaven and hell. 


DfiSESPOIR 

The seasons send their ruin as they go, 

For in the spring the narciss shows its head 
Nor withers till the rose has flamed to red, 

And in the autumn purple violets blow, 

And the slim crocus stirs the winter snow; 
Wherefore you leafless trees will bloom again 
And this grey land grow green with summer rain 
And send up cowslips for some boy to mow. 

But what of life whose bitter hungry sea 
Flows at our heels, and gloom of sunless night 
Covers the days which never more return ? 
Ambition, love and all the thoughts that burn 
We lose too soon, and only find delight 
In withered husks of some dead memory. 


double villanslle 

I 

O goat-foot God of Arcady ! 

This modern world is grey and old. 
And what remains to us of thee ? 

No more the shepherd lads in glee 
Throw apples at thy wattled fold, 

O goat-foot God of Arcady ! 
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Nor through the laurels can one see 
Thy soft brown limbs, thy beard of gold, 
And what remains to us of thee ? 

And dull and dead our Thames would be. 
For here the winds are chill and cold, 

O goat-foot of Arcady ! 

Then keep the tomb of Helice, 

Thine olive-woods, thy vine-clad wold. 
And what remains to us of thee ? 

Though many an unsung elegy 
Sleeps in the reeds our rive r b hold, 

O goat-foot God of Arcady 1 
Ah, what remains to us of thee ? 


2 . 

Ah, leave the hills of Arcady, 

Thy satyrs and their wanton play, 

This modern world hath need of thee. 

No nymph or Faun indeed have we. 

For Faun and nymph are old and grey. 
Ah, leave the hills of Arcady ! 

This is the.land where liberty 

Lit grave-browed Milton on his way. 

This modern worjd hath need of thee 1 

\ land of ancient chivalry 
Where gentle Sidney saw the day. 

Ah, leave the hills of Arcady. 

This fierce sea-lion of the sea. 

This England lacks some stronger lay, 
This modem world hath* need of thee l 

Then blow some trumpet loud and free, 
And give thine oaten pipe away, 

Ah, leave the hills of Arcady ! 

This modem world hath need of thee ! 
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RAVENNA 
(Newdigate Prize Poem ) 

I 

A year ago I breathed the Italian air, — 

And yet, methinks this northern Spring is fair, — - 
These fields made golden with the flower of March, 
The throstle singing on the feathered larch, 

The cawing rooks, the wood-doves fluttering by, 

The little clouds that race across the sky; 

And fair the violet’s gentle drooping head, 

The primrose, pale for love uncomforted, 

The rose that burgeons on the climbing briar, 

The crocus-bed, (that seems a moon of fire 
Round-girdled with a purple marriage-ring) ; 

And all the flowers of our English Spring, 

T ond snowdrops, and the bright-starred daffodil. 

Up starts the lark beside the murmuring mill, 

And breaks the gossamer-threads of early dew; 

And down the river, like a flame of blue, 

Keen as an arrow flies the water-king, 

While the brown linnets in the greenwood sing. 

A year ago ! — it seems a little time 

Since last I last saw that lordly southern clime, 

Where flower and fruit to purple radiance blow, 

And like bright lamps the fabled apples glow. 

Full Spring it was — and by rich flowering vines, 

Dark olive-groves and noble forest-pines, 

I rode at will; the mofst glad air was sweet, 

The white road rang beneath my horse’s feet, 

And musing on Ravenna’s ancient name, 

I watched the day till, marked with wounds of flame, 
The turquoise sky to burnished gold was turned. 

O how my heart with boyish passion burned, 

When far away across the sedge and mere 
I saw that Holy City rising clear, 

Crowned with her crown of towers ! — On and on 
I galloped, racing with the setting sun, 

And ere the crimson after-glow was passed, 

I stood within Ravenna’s walls at last ! 
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2 

How strangely still ! no sound of life or joy 
Startles the air; no laughing shepherd-boy 
Pipes on his reed, nor ever through the day 
Gomes the glad sound of children at their play: 

O sad, and sweet, and silent ! surely here 
A man might dwell apart from troublous fear, 
Watching the tide of seasons as they flow 
From amorous Spring to Winter’s rain and snow, 
And have no thought of sorrow; — here, indeed. 
Are Lethe’s waters, and that fatal weed 
Which makes a man forget his fatherland. 

Ay ! amid lotus-meadows dost thou stand, 

Like Proserpine, with poppy-laden head, 

Guarding the holy ashes of the dead. 

For though thy brood of warrior sons hath ceased, 
Thy nobte dead arc with- thee ! — they At least 
Are faithful to thine honour: — guard them well, 

O childless city ! for a mighty spell, 

To wake men’s hearts to dreams of things sublime, 
Are the lone tombs where rest the Great of Time. 


3 

Yon lonely pillar, rising on the plain, 

Marks where the bravest knight of France was slain, — 
The Prince of chivalry, the Lord of war, 

Gaston de Foix: for some untimely star 
Led him against thy city, and he fell, 

As falls some forest-lion fighting well. 

Taken from life where life and love were new, 

He lies beneath God’s seamless veil of blue; 

Tall lance-like reeds wave sadly o’er his head, 

And oleanders bloom to deeper red, 

Where his bright youth flowed crimson on the ground. 

Look farther north unto that broken mound — 
There, prisoned now within a lordly tomb 
Raised by a daughter’s hand in lonely gloom, 
Huge-limbed Theodoric, the Gothic king, 
deeps after all his weary conquering. 
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Time hath not spared his ruin, — wind and rain 
Have broken down his stronghold, and again 
We see that Death is mighty lord of all, | 

And king and clown to ashen dust must fall. 

Mighty indeed their glory ! yet to me 
Barbaric king, or knight of chivalry, \ 

Or the great queen herself, were poor and vain) 
Beside the grave where Dante rests from pain. \ 

His gilded shrine lies open to the air; 

And cunning sculptor’s hands have carven there 
The calm white brow, as calm as earliest morn, 

The eyes that flashed with passionate love and scorn, 
The lips that sang of Heaven and of Hell, 

The almond-faced which Giotto drew so well, 

The weary lace of Dante; — to this day, 

Here in his place of resting, far away 
From Arno’s yellow waters, rushing down 
Through the wide bridges of that fairy town, 

Where the tall tower of Giotto seems to rise 
A marble lily under sapphire skies ! 

Alas ! my Dante ! thou hast known the pain 
Of meaner lives, — the exile’s galling chain. 

How steep the stairs within kings’ houses are, 

And all the petty miseries which mar 
Man’s nobler nature with the sense of wrong. 

Yet this dull world is grateful for thy song; 

Our nations do thee homage, — even she. 

That cruel queen of vine-clad Tuscany, 

Who bound with crown of thorns thy living brow, 
Hath decked thine empty tomb with laurels now, 
And begs in vain the ashes of her son. 

O mightiest exile ! all thy grief is done: 

Thy soul walks now beside thy Beatrice; 

Ravenna guards thine ashes: sleep in peace. 

4 

How lone this palace is ; how grey the walls ! 

No minstrel now wakes echoes in these halls. 

The broken chain lies rusting on the door, 

And noisome weeds have split the marble floor: 

Here lurks the snake, and here the lizards ruii 
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By the stone lions blinking in the sun. 

Byron dwelt here in love and revelry 
For two long years — a second Anthony, 

Who of the world another Actiurn made 1 
Yet suffered not his royal soul to fade, 

Or lyre to break, or lance to grow less keen, 

’Neath any wiles of an Egyptian queen. 

For from the East there came a mighty cry. 

And Greece stood up to light for Liberty, 

And called him from Ravenna: never knight 
Rode forth more nobly to wild scenes of fight ! 
None fell more bravely on ensanguined field. 

Borne like a Spartan back upon his shield ! 

O Hellas ! Hellas ! m tlnne hour ol pride. 

Thy day of might, remember him who died 
To wrest from off thy limbs the trammelling chain. 
O Salainis ! O lone Platacan plain ! 

O tossing waves of wild Euboean sea ! 

O wind-swept height of lone Therm opylfc ! 

He foved you well— ay, not alone in word. 

Who freely gave to thee his lyre and sword. 

Like Tischylos at well-fought Marathon: 


And England, too, shall glory in her son. 
Her warrior-poet, first in song and fight. 

No longer now shall Slander’s venomed spite 
Ci awl like a snake across his perfect name. 
Or mar Lhe lordly # scutcheon of his fame. 


For as Lhe olive-garlaitd of the race, 

Which lights with joy each eager runner’s face, 
As the red cross which saveth men in war, 

As a flame-bearded beacon seen from far 
By mariners upon a storm-tossed sea,-- 
Such was his love for Greece and Liberty 1 


Byron, thy crowns are ever fresh and green: 

Red leaves of rose from Sapphic Mitylene 
Shall bind thy brows; the myrtle blooms for thee. 
In hidden glades by lonely Gastaly; 

The laurels wait thy coming: all are thine, 

Afid round thy head one perfect wreath will twine. 
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5 

The pine-tops rocked before the evening breeze 
With the hoarse murmur of the wintry seas, 

And the tall stems were streaked with amber bright;-* 
I wandered through the wood in wild delight, 

Some startled bird, with fluttering wings and fleet, 
Made snow of all the blossoms; at my feet, 

Like silver crowns, the pale narcissi lay, 

And small birds sang on every twining spray. 

O waving trees, O forest liberty ! 

Within your haunts at least a man is free. 

And half forgets the weary world of strife: 

The blood flows hotter, and a sense of life 
Wakes i’ the quickening veins, while once again 
The woods arc filled with gods we fancied slain. 

Long time I watched, and surely hoped to see 
Some goat-foot Pan make merry minstrelsy 
^mid the reeds! somfc startled Dryad-maid^ 

In girlish flight ! or lurking in the glade, 

The soft brown limbs, the wanton treacherous face 
Of woodland god ! Queen Dian in the chase. 
White-limbed and terrible, with a look of pride, 

And leash of boar-hounds leaping at her side ! 

Or Hylas mirrored in the perfect stream. 

O idle heart ! O fond Hellenic dream ! 

Ere long, with melancholy rise and swell. 

The evening chimes, the convent’s vesper bell, 

Struck on mine ears amid the amorous flowers. 

Alas ! alas ! these swegt and honied hours 

Had whelmed my heart like some encroaching sea, 

And drowned all thoughts of black Gethsemanc. 

6 

O lone Ravenna ! many a tale is told 
Of thy great glories in the days of old: 

Two thousand years have passed since thou didst see 
Czesar ride forth to royal victory. 

Mighty thy name when Rome’s lean eagles flew 
From Britain’s isles to far Euphrates blue; 

And of the peoples thou wast noble queen, 

Till in thy streets the Goth and Hun were se&i. 
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Discrowned by man, deserted by the sea, 

Thou sleepest, rocked in lonely misery ! 

No longer now upon thy swelling tide, 
Pine-forest-like, thy myriad galleys ride ! 

For where the brass-beaked ships were wont to float, 
The weary shepherd pipes his mournful note ; 

And the white sheep are free to come and go 
Where Adria’s purple waters used to flow. 

0 fair ! O sad ! O Queen uncomforted ! 

In ruined loveliness thou liest dead, 

Alone of all thy sisters- for at last 
Italia’s royal warrior hath passed 

Rome’s lordliest entrance, and hath worn his crown 
In the high temples of the Eternal Town ! 

The Palatine hath welcomed back her king, 

And with his name the seven mountains ring ! 

m • 

And Naples hath outlived her dream of paip. 

And mocks her tyrant ! Venice lives again, 

New risen from the waters ! and the cry 
Of Light and Truth, of Love and Liberty, 

Is heard in lordly Genoa, and where 
The marble spires of Milan wound the air. 

Rings from the Alps to the Sicilian shore, 

And Dante’s dream is now a dream no more. 

But thou, Ravenna, better loved than all, 

Thy ruined palaces are but a pall 
That hides thy fallen greatness ! and thy name 
Burns like a grey and flickering candle-flame 
Beneath the noonday splendour of the sun 
Of new Italia ! for the night is done, 

The night of dark oppression, and the day 
Hath dawned in passionate splendour: far away 
The Austrian hounds are hunted from the land, 
Beyond those-jce-crowned citadels which stand 
Girdling the plain of royal Lombardy, 

From the far West unto the Eastern sea. 

1 know, indeed, that sons of thine have died 
In Lissa’s waters, by the mountain-side 

(Jf Aspromonte, on Novara’s plain, — 

Nor have thy children died for thee in vain: 
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And yet, methinks, thou hast not drunk this wine 
From grapes new-crushed of Liberty divine, 

Thou hast not followed that immortal Star j 

Which leads the people forth to deeds of war. 

Weary of life, thou liest in silent sleep, 

As one who marks the lengthening shadows creep, ^ 
Careless of all the hurrying hours that run, 

Mourning some day of glory, for the sun 
Of Freedom hath not shewn to thee his face, 

And thou hast caught no llambcau in the race. 

Yet wake not from thy slumbers, — rest thee well, 
Amidst thy fields of amber asphodel, 

Thy lily-sprinkled meadows, — rest thee there, 

To mock all human greatness: who would dare 
To vent the paltry sorrows of his life 
Before thy ruins, or to praise the strife 
Of kings’ ambition, and the barren pride 
Of warring nations l wert thou not the Bride 
*Of the wild Lord of Adria’s stormy sea ! 

The Queen of double Empires ! and to thee 
Were not the nations given as thy prey ! 

And now — thy gates lie open night and day, 

The grass grows green on every tower and hall, 

The ghastly fig hath cleft thy bastioned wall; 

And where thy mailed warriors stood at rest 
The midnight owl hath made her secret nest. 

O fallen ! fallen ! from thy high estate, 

O city trammelled in the toils of Fate, 

Doth nought remain of all thy glorious days, 

But a dull shield, a cipwn of withered bays 1 

Yet who beneath this night of wars and fears, 

From tranquil tower can watch the coming years; 
Who can foretell what joys the day shall bring, 

Or why before the dawn the linnets sing ? 

Thou, even thou, mayst wake, as wakes the rose 
To crimson splendour from its grave of snows; 

As the rich corn-fields rise to red and gold 

From these brown lands, now stiff with Winter’s cold 

As from the storm-rack comes a perfect star ! 

O much-loved city ! I have wandered far 
From the wave-circled island of my home; 

Have seen the gloomy mystery of the Dome * 
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Rise slowly from the drear Campagna’s way. 
Clothed in the royal purple of the day : 

I from the city of the violet town 
Have watched the sun by Corinth’s hill go down. 
And marked the ‘"myriad laughter” of the sea 
From starlit hills of llower-starred Arcady; 

Yet back to thee returns my perfect love, 

As to its forest-nest the evening dove. 

O poet’s city ! one who scarce has seen 
Some twenty summers cast their doublets green 
For Autumn’s livery, would seek in vain 
To wake his lyre to sing a louder strain. 

Or tell tby days of glory; — poor indeed 
Is the low murmur of the shepherd’s reed, 

Where the loud clarion’s blast should shake the sky. 
And flame across the heavens ! and to try 
Such lofty themes were folly yet I know 
That never felt my heart nobler glow . 

Thtfn whenp I woke the silence of thy street 
With clamorous trampling of my horse’s feet. 

And saw the city which now 1 uy to sing. 

Alter long days of weary tra\e]hng. 

7 

Adieu, Ravenna ! but a year ago, 

I stood and watched the crimson sunset glow 
From the lone chapel on thy marshy plain: 

The sky was as a shield that caught the stain 
Of blood and battle from the dying sun, 

And in the west the circling clouds had spun 
A royal robe, which some great God might wear, 
While into ocean-seas of purple air 
Sank the gold galley of the Lord of Light. 

Yet here the gentle stillness of the night 
Brings back the swelling tide of memory. 

And wakes again my passionate love for thee: 

Now is the Spring of Love, yet soon will come 
On meadow and tree the Summer’s lordly bloom; 
And soon the grass with brighter flowers will blow. 
And send up lilies for some boy to mow. 

Then before long the Summer’s conqueror, 

Rich Autumn- time, the season’s usurer. 
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Will lend his hoarded gold to all the trees, 

And sec it scattered by the spendthrift breeze; 
And after that the Winter cold and drear. 

So r nns the perfect eye le of the year. 

And so from youth to manhood do we go, 

And fall to weary days and locks of snow. 

Love only knows no winter; never dies: 

Nor cares for frowning storms or leaden skies 
And mine for thee shall never pass away, 

Though my weak lips may falter in my lay. 

Adieu ! Adieu ! yon silent evening star. 

The night’s ambassador, doth gleam afar, 

And bid the shepherd bring his flocks to fold. 
Perchance before our island seas of gold 
Are garnered by the reapers into sheaves, 
Perchance before 1 see the AuLuinn leaves, 

I may behold thy city; and lay down 
J^.ow at thy feet the poet’s laurel c^own. , 

Adieu ! Adieu ! yon silver lamp, the moon, 
Which turns our midnight into perfect noon, 
Doth surely light thy towers, guarding well 
Where Dante sleeps, where Byron loved to dwell. 


THE SPHINX 

In a dim corner of my* room for longer than my 
fancy thinks 

A beautiful and silent Sphinx has watched me 
through the shifting gloom. 

Inviolate and immobile she docs not rise she does 
not stir 

For silver moons are naught to ner anci naugnt 10 
her the suns that reel. 

Red follows grey across the air, the waves of moon- 
light ebb and flow 

But with the Dawn she does not go and in the 
night-time she is there. % 
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Dawn follows Dawn and Nights grow old and all 
the while this curious cat 

Lies couching on the Chinese mat with eyes of satin 
rimmed with gold. 

Upon the mat she lies and leers and on the tawny 
throat of her 

Flutters the soft and silky fur or ripples to her 
pointed ears. 

Come forth, my lovely seneschal ! so somnolent, so 
statuesque ! 

Gome forth you exquisite grotesque ! half woman 
and half animal ! 

Come forth my lovely languorous Sphinx ! and 
put your head upon my knee ! 

And let me stroke youi throat and see your body 

spotted like the Lynx ! 

■ ■ 

And let me touch those curving claws of yellow 
ivory and grasp 

The tail that like a monstrous Asp coils round your 
heavy velvet paws ! 

A thousand weary centuries are thine while I have 
hardly seen 

Some twenty summers cast their green for Autumn’s 
gaudy liveries. , 

But you can read the Hieroglyphs on the great 
sand-stone obelisks, 

And you have talked with Basilisks, and you have 
looked on Hippogriffs. 

O tell me, were you standing by when Isis to Osiris 
knelt ? 

And did you watifh the Egyptian melt her union for 
Antony 

And drink the jewel-drunken wine and bend her 
head in mimic awe 

To see the huge proconsul draw the salted tunny 
•from the brine ? 
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And did you mark the Cyprian kiss white Adon on 
his catafalque ? 

And did you follow Amcnalk, the God of Helio- 
polis f 

And did you talk with Thotli, and did you hear 
the moon-horned To weep ? 

And know the painted kings who sleep beneath 
the wedge-shaped Pyramid . p 

Lift up your large black satin eyes which are like 
cushions where one sinks 1 

Fawn at my feet, fantastic Sphinx ! and sing me all 
your memories ! 

Sing to me of the Jewish maid who wandered with 
the Holy Child, 

And how you led them through the wild, and how 
they slept beneath your shade. 

Sing to me of that odorous green eve when crouching 
by the marge 

You heard from Adrian’s gilded barge the laughter 
of Antinous 

And lapped the stream and led your drouth and 
watched with hot and hungry stare 

The ivory body of that rare young slave with his 
pomegranate mouth ! 

Sing to me of the Labyrinth in which the two- 
formed bull was stalled ! 

Sing to me of the night you crawled across the 
temple’s granite plinth 

When through the purple corridors the screaming 
scarlet Ibis flew 

In terror, and a horrid dew clipped from the 
moaning Mandragores, 

And the great torpid crocodile within the tank shed 
slimy tears, 

And tare the jewels from his ears and staggered 
back into the Nile, 
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And the priests cursed you with shrill psalms as in 
your claws you seized their snake 

And crept away with it to slake your passion by the 
shuddering palms. 

Who were your lovers ? who were they who wrestled 
for you in the dust ? 

Which was the vessel of your Lust ? What Leman 
had you, every day ? 

Did giant Lizards come and crouch before you on 
the reedy banks ? 

Did Gryphons with great me tal Hanks leap on you 
in your trampled couch ? 

Did monstrous hippopotami rome sidling toward 
you in the mist ? 

Did gilt-scaled dragons writhe and twist with passion 
as .you parsed them by ? * 

And horn the brick-built Lycian tomb what horrible 
Chimera came 

With fearful heads and fearful dame to breed new 
wonders from your womb ? 

Or had you shameful secret quests- and did you 
harry to your home 

Some Nereid coiled in amber loam with curious 
rock crystal breasts ? 

Or did you treading through the troth call to the 
brown Sidonian 

For tidings of Leviathan, Leviathan or Behemoth ? 

Or did you when the sun was set climb up the 
cactus-covered slope 

To meet your swmrthy Ethiop whose body was of 
polished jet ? 

Or did you while the earthen skiffs dropped down 
the grey Nilotic flats 

At twilight and the flickering bats flew round the 
gLemple’s triple glyphs 
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Steal to the border of the bar and swim across the 
silent lake 

And slink into the vault and make the Pyramid 
your liipanar 

Till from each black sarcophagus rose up the 
painted swath dd dead ? 

Or did you lure unto your bed the ivory-horned 
Tragclaphos ? 

Or did you love the god of flies who plagued the 
Hebrew and was splashed 

With wine unto the waist ? or Pasht, who had 
green beryls for her eyes ? 

Or that young god, the Tyrian, who was more 
amorous than the dove 

Of Ashtaroth ? or did you love the god of the 
Assyrian 

Whose wings, like strange transparent talc, rose 
high above his hawk-faccd head, 

Painted with silver and with red and ribbed with 
rods of Oreichalch ? 

Or did huge Apis from his car leap down and lay 
before your feet 

Big blossoms of the honey-sweet and honey-coloured 
nenuphar ? 

How subtle-secret is ^our smile ! Did you love 
none then ? Nay, I know 

Great Ammon was your bedfellow ! He lay with 
you beside the Nile ! 

The river-horses in the slime trumpeted when they 
saw him come 

Odorous with Syrian galbanum &nd smeared with 
spikenard and with thyme. 

He came along the river bank like some tall galley 
argent-sailed, 

He strode across the waters, mailed in beauty, and 
the waters sank. « 
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He strode across the desert sand: he reached the 
valley where you lay: 

He waited till the dawn of day: then touched your 
black breasts with his hand. 

You kissed his mouth with mouths of flame: you 
made the horned god your own: 

You stood behind him on his throne: you called 
him by his secret name. 

You whispered monstrous oracles into the caverns 
of his ears: 

With blood of goats and blood of steers you taught 
him monstrous miracles. 

White Ammon was your bedfellow ! Your chamber 
was the steaming Nile ! 

And with your curved archaic smile you vyatched 
his passion come and go. • 

With Syrian oils his brows were bright: and wide- 
spread as a tent at noon 

His marble limbs made pale the moon and lent the 
day a larger light. 

His long hair was nine cubits’ span. and coloured 
like the yellow gem 

Which hidden in their garment’s hem the merchants 
bring from Kurdistan. 

His face was as the must that lies upon a vat of 
new-made wine: 

The seas could not insapphirine the perfect azure 
of his eyes. 

His thick soft throat was white as milk and threaded 
with thin veifis of blue: 

And curious pearls like frozen dew were broidered 
on his flowing silk. 

On pearl and porphyry pedestailed he was too 
bright to look upon: 

For gn his ivory breast there shone the wondrous 
ocean-emerald, 
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That mystic moonlit jewel which some diver of the 
Colchian caves 

Had found beneath the blackening waves anc} 
carried to the Colchian witch. \ 

Before his gilded galiot ran naked vine-wreathed \ 
corybants, ' 

And lines of swaying elephants knelt down Lo draw 
his chariot. 

And lines of swarthy Nubians bare up his litter as 
he rode 

Down the great granite-paven road between the 
nodding peacock fans. 

The merchants brought him steatite from Sidon in 
their painted ships: 

The meanest cup that touched his lips was fashioned 

% from a chrysolite. , , 

The merchants brought him cedar chests of rich 
apparel bound with cords; 

His train was borne by Memphian lords: young 
kings were glad to be his guests. 

Ten hundred shaven priests did bow to Ammon’s 
altar day and night, 

Ten hundred lamps did wave their light through 
Ammon’s carven house— and now 

Foul snake and speckled adder with their young 
ones crawl from stone to stone 

For ruined is the house and prone the great rose- 
marble monolith ! 

Wild ass or trotting jackal comes and couches in the 
mouldering gates: 

Wild satyrs call unto their mates across the fallen 
fluted drums. 

And on the summit of the pile the blue-faced ape 
of Horus sits 

And gibbers while the fig-tree splits the pillars of 
the peristyle. * 
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The god is scattered here and there: deep hidden 
in the windy sand 

I saw his giant granite hand still clenched in impo- 
tent despair. 

And many a wandering caravan of stately negroes 
silken-shawled, 

Grossing the desert halts appalled before the neck 
that none can span. 

And many a bearded Bedouin draws back his 
yellow-striped burnous 

To gaze upon the Titan thews of him who was thy 
paladin. 

Go, seek his fragments on the moor and wash 
them in the evening dew, 

And from their pieces make anew thy mutilated 
pasamour J 

Go, seek them where they lie alone and from their 
broken pieces make 

Thy bruised bedfellow ! And wake mad passions in 
the senseless stone ! 

Charm his dull ear with Syrian hymns ! he loved 
your body ! oh, be kind, 

Pour spikenard on his hair, and wind soft rolls of 
linen round his limbs ! 

Wind round his head the figured coins ! stain with 
red fruits those pallid lips ! 

Weave purple for his shrunken hips ! and purple 
for his barren loins ! 

Away to Egypt ! Have no fear. Only one God has 
ever died. 0 

Only one God has let His side be wounded by a 
soldier’s spear. 

But these, thy lovers, are not dead. Still by the 
hundred-cubit gate 

Dog-faced Anubis sits in state with lotus-lilies for 
Thy head. 
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Still from his chair of porphyry gaunt Memnon 
strains his lidless eyes 

Across the empty land, and cries each yellow morn- 
ing unto thee. \ 

\ 

And Nilus with his broken horn lies in his black 1 
and oozy bed 

And till thy coming will not spread his waters on 
the withering corn. 

Your lovers are not dead, I know. They will rise 
up and hear your voice 

And clash their cymbals and rejoice and run to 
kiss your mouth ! And so, 

Set wings upon your argosies ! Set horses to your 
ebon car ! 

Back to your Nile ! Or if you are grown sick of 
dead divinities 

Follow some roving lion’s spoor across the copper- 
coloured plain, 

Reach out and hale him by the mane and bid him 
be your paramour ! 

Couch by his side upon the grass and set your white 
teeth in his throat 

And when you hear his dying note lash your long 
flanks of polished brass 

And take a tiger for yfrnr mate, whose amber sides 
are flecked with black, 

And ride upon his gilded back-in triumph through 
the Theban gate, 

And toy with him in amorous jests, and when he 
turns, and snarls, and gnawf, 

0 smite him with your jasper claws ! and bruise 

him with your agate breasts ! 

Why are you tarrying ? Get hence ! I weary of 
your sullen ways, 

1 weary of your steadfast gaze, your sompolent 

magnificence. 
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Your horrible and heavy breath makes the light 
flicker in the lamp, 

And on my brow I feel the damp and dreadful dews 
of night and death. 

Your eyes are like fantastic moons that shiver in 
some stagnant lake, 

Your tongue is like a scarlet snake that dances to 
fantastic tunes, 

Your pulse makes poisonous melodies, and your 
black throat is like the hole 

Left by some torch or burning coal on Saracenic 
tapestries. 

Away ! The sulphur-coloured stars are hurrying 
through the Western gate ! 

Away ! Or it may be too late to climb their silent 

silver cars ! 

• • 

See, the dawn shivers round the grey gilt-dialled 
towers, and the rain 

Streams down each diamonded pane and blurs with 
tears the wannish day. 

What snake-tressed fury fresh from Hell, with un- 
couth gestures and unclean, 

Stole from the poppy-drowsy queen and led you to 
a student’s cell ? • 

What songless tongucless gho«t of sin crept through 
the curtains of the night, 

And saw my taper turning bright, and knocked, 
and bade you enter in ? 

Are there not others more accursed, whiter with 
leprosies than 1 ? 

Are Abana and Phirphar dry that you come here to 
slake your thirst ? 

Get hence, you loathsome mystery ! Hideous 
animal, get hence ! 

You wake in me each bestial sense, you make me 
What I would not be. 
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Y T ou make my creed a barren sham, you wake foul 
dreams of sensual life, 

And Atys with his blood-stained knife were bettej- 
than the thing I am. ^ 

False Sphinx! False Sphinx! By reedy Styx old' 
Charon, leaning on his oar. 

Waits for my coin. Go thou before, and leave 
me to my crucifix, 

Whose pallid burden, sick with pain, watches the 
world with wearied eyes, 

And weeps for every soul that dies, and weeps for 
every soul in vain. 


THE BALI. AD OF READING GAOL 

I 


He did not wear his scarlet coat. 

For blood and wine are red, 

And blood and wine were on his hands 
When they found him with the dead. 
The poor dead worrmy whom he loved. 
And murdered in her bed. 

• 

He walked amongst the Trial Men 
In a suit of shabby grey; 

A cricket cap was on his head. 

And his step seemed light and ga> , 
But I never saw a man who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 

1 never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky. 

And at every drifting cloud that went 
With sails of silver by. % 
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I walked, with other souls in pain. 
Within another ring. 

And was wondering if the man had done 
A great or little thing, 

When a voice behind me whispered low, 
“ That felloow \j got to swing” 

Dear Christ i the very prison walls 
Suddenly seemed to reel, 

And the sky above my head became 
Like a casque of scorching steel; 

And, though I was a soul in pain, 

My pain I could not feel. 

1 only knew what hunted thought 
Quickened his step, and why 
He looked upon the garish day 

With such a wistful eye; . 

The man had killed the thing he loved. 
And so he had to die. 


Yet each man kills the thing he loves. 

By each let this be heard, 

Some do it with a bitter look, * 

Some with a flattering word. 

The coward dops it with a kiss, 

The brave man with a sword ! 

• 

Some kill their love when they are young. 
And some when they are old; 

Some strangle with the hands of Lust, 
Some with the hands of Gold: 

The kindest use a knife, because 
The dead so soon grow cold. 

Some love too little, some too long, 

Some sell, and others buy; 

Some do the deed with many tears, 

And some without a sigh: 

For each man kills the thing he loves, 

• Yet each man does not die. 
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He does not die a death of shame 
On a day of dark disgrace, 

Nor have a noose about his neck, 

Nor a cloth upon his face. 

Nor drop feet foremost through the floor \ 
Into an empty space. 


He does not sit with silent men 
Who watch him night and day; 

Who watch him when he tries to weep, 
And when he tries to pray; 

Who watch him lest himself should rob 
The prison of its prey. 


He does not wake at dawn to see 
Dread figures throng his room, 

The shivering Chaplain robed in white, 
The Sheriff stern with gloom. 

And the Governor all in shiny black, 
With the yellow face of Doom. 


He does not rise in piteous haste 
To put on convict-clothes. 

While some coarse-mouthed Doctor gloats, ai 
Each new and nerve-twiched pose. 
Fingering a watch whose little ticks 
Are like horrible hammer-blows. 


He does not feel that sickening thirst 
That sands one’s throat, before 
The hangman with his- gardener’s gloves 
Comes through the padded door, 

And binds one with three leathern thongs, 
That the throat may thirst no more. 


He does not bend his head to hear 
The Burial Office read, 

Nor, while the anguish of his soul 
Tells him he is not dead, 

Cross his own coffin, as he moves 
Into the hideous shed. 
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He does not stare upon the air 
Through a little roof of glass: 

He does not pray with lips of clay 
For his agony to pass; 

Nor feel upon his shuddering cheek 
The kiss of Caiaphas. 


2 

Six weeks the guardsman walked the yard, 
In the suit of shabby grey: 

His cricket cap was on his head, 

And his step seemed light and gay. 

But I never saw a man who looked 
So wistfully at the day. 

I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
U^>on th^t little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call the sky, 

And at every wandering cloud that trailed 
Its ravelled fleeces by. 

He did not wring his hands, as do 
Those witless men who dare 
To try to rear the changeling Hope 
In the cave of black Despair: 

He only looked upon the sun, 

And drank the morning air. 

He did not wring his hands nor weep, 

Nor did he peek or pine, 

But he drank the air as though it held 
Some healthful anodyne; 

With open mouth he drank the sun 
As though it had been wine ! 

• 

And I and all the souls in pain, 

Who tramped the other ring, 

Forgot if we ourselves had done 
A great or little thing, 

And watched with gaze of dull amaze 
• The man who had to swing. 
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For strange it was to see him pass 
With a step so light and gay, 
And strange it was to see him look 
So wistfully at the day, 

And strange it was to think that he 
Had such a debt to pay. 


For oak and elm have pleasant leaves 
That in the spring-time shoot; 

But grim to see is the gallows-tree. 
With its adder-bitten root, 

And, green or dry, a man must die 
Before it bears its fruit ! 

The loftiest place is that seat of grace 
For which all worldlings try: 

But who would stand in hempen band 
Upon a scaffold high, 

And through a murderer’s collar take 
His last look at the sky ? 

It is sweet to dance to violins 
When Love and Life are fair: 

To dance to flutes, to dance to lutes 
Is delicate and rare: 

But it is not sweet with nimble feet 
To dance upon the air ! 

So with curious eyes and sick surmise 
We watched him day by day. 

And wondered if each one of us 
Would end the self-same way. 

For none can tell to what red Hell 
His sightless soul may stray. 

< 

At last the dead man walked no more 
Amongst the Trial Men, 

And I knew that he was standing up 
In the black dock’s dreadful pen. 
And that never would I see his face 
For weal or woe again. «■ 
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Like two doomed ships that pass m storm 
We had crossed each other’s way: 

But we made no sign, we said no word. 
We had no word to say; 

For we did not meet in the holy night, 
But in the shameful day. 

A prison wall was round us both, 

Two outcast men we were: 

The world had thrust us from its hearL, 
And God from out His care: 

And the iron gin that waits for Sin 
Had caught us in its snare. 


3 


in Debtor’s Yard the stones are hard 
And the dripping wall is high. 

So it was" there he took the air 
Beneath the leaden sky, 

And by each side a Warder walked. 

For fear the man might die. 

Or else he sat with those who watched 
His anguish night and day; 

Who watched him when he rose to weep, 
And when he crouched to pray; 

Who watched him lest himself should rob 
Their scaffold of its prey. 

• 

The Governor was strong upon 
The Regulations Act: 

The Doctor said that Death was but 
A scientific fact: 

And twice a day the Chaplain called, 
And left a little tract. 

• 

And twice a day he smoked his pipe, 

And drank his quart of beer: 

His soul was resolute, and held 
No hiding-place for fear; 

He often said that he was glad 
• The hangman’s day was near. 
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But why he said so strange a thing 
No warder dared to ask: 

For he to whom a watcher’s doom 
Is given as his task, 

Must set a lock upon his lips 
And make his face a mask. 


Or else he might be moved, and try 
To comfort or console: 

And what should Human Pity do 
Pent up in Murderer’s Hole ? 
What word of grace in such a place 
Could help a brother’s soul ? 


With slouch and swing around the ring 
We trod the Fools’ Parade ! 

We did not care: we knew we were 
• The Devil’s Own Brigade: 

And shaven head and feet of*lead 
Make a merry masquerade. 


We tore the tarry rope to shreds 
With blunt and bleeding nails; 

We rubbed the doors, and scrubbed the floors, 
And* cleaned the shining rails: 

And, rank by rank, we soaped the plank, 

And rlaLtered wilh the pails. 


We sewed the sacks, we broke the stones, 

We turned the dusty drill: 

We banged the tins, and bawled the hymns, 
And sweated on the mill: 

But in the heart of every man 
Terror was lying still. 


So still it lay that every day 

Crawled like a wecd-cloggcd wave: 
And we forgot the bitter lot 
That waits for fool and knave, 

Till once, as we tramped in from work. 
We passed an open grave. 
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With yawning mouth the yellow hole 
Gaped for a living thing; 

The very mud cried out for blood 
To the thirsty asphalte ring: 

And we knew that ere one dawn grew fair 
Some prisoner had to swing. 

Right in we went, with soul intent 
On Death and Dread and Doom: 

The hangman, with his little bag, 

Went shuffling through the gloom: 

And I trembled as I groped my way 
Into my numbered tomb. 


That night the empty corridors 
Were full of forms of Fear, 

And upland down the iron town 
Stole feet we could not hear, 

And through the bars that hide the stars 
White faces seemed to peer. 

He lay as one who lies and dreams 
In a pleasant meadow-land. 

The watchers watched him as lie slept, 

And could not understand 
How one coul<J sleep so sweet a sleep 
With a hangman close at hand. 

• 

But there is no sleep when men must weep 
Who never yet have wept: 

So we — the fool, the fraud, the knave — 
That endless vigil kept, 

And through each brain on hands of pain 
Another’s terror crept. 

Alas ! it is a fearful thing 
To feel another’s guilt ! 

For, right, within, the Sword of Sin 
Pierced to its poisoned hilt. 

And as molten lead were the tears we shed 
For the blood we had not spilt. 
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The warders with their shoes of felt 
Crept by each padlocked door, 

And peeped and saw, with eyes of awe, 
Grey figures on the floor, 

And wondered why men knelt to pray 
Who never prayed before. 

All through the night we knelt and prayed, 
Mad mourners of a corse ! 

The troubled plumes of midnight shook 
The plumes upon a hearse: 

And bitter wine upon a sponge 
W as the savour of Remorse. 


The grey cock crew, the red cock crew. 

But never came the day: 

And crooked shapes of Terror crouched. 

In the corners where we lay: 

And each evil sprite that walks by night 
Before us seemed to play. 

They glided past, they glided fast. 

Like travellers through a mist: 

They mocked the moon in a rigadoon 
Of delicate turn and twist, 

And with formal pace and loathsome grace 
The phantoms kept their tryst. 

c 

With mop and mow, we saw them go, 

Slim shadows hand in hand: 

About, about, in ghostly rout 
They trod a saraband: 

And the damned grotesques made arabesques. 
Like the wind upon the sand ! 

With the pirouettes of marionettes, 

They tripped on pointed tread: 

But with flutes of Fear they filled the ear, 

As their grisly masque they led, 

And loud they sang, and long they sang, 

For they sang to wake the dead. 
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“ OhoJ ” they cried, “ The world is wide , 
But fettered limbs go lame ! 

And once, or twice, to throw the dice 
Is a gentlemanly game. 

But he does not win who plays with Sin 
In the secret House of Shame '' 


No things of air these antics wnc. 

That frolicked with such glee. 

To men whose lives were held in gyves. 

And whose feet might not go free. 

Ah ! wounds of Christ ! they were living things 
Most terrible to see. 


Around, around, they walLzrd and wound ; 

Some wheeled in smirking pairs; 

With the mincing sLep of a demirep 
„ Somejsidled up the s’tairs: j 

And with subtle sneer, and fawning leer. 
Each helped us at our prayers. 

The morning wind began to moan, 

But still the night went on: 

Through its giant loom the web of gloom 
Crept till each thread was spun: 

And, as we prayed, we grew afraid 
Of the Justice of the Sun. 


The moaning wind went wandering round 
The weeping prison- wall: 

Till like a wheel of turning steel 
We felt the minutes crawl: 

O moaning wind ! what had we clone 
To have such a seneshal ? 


At last 1 saw the shadowed bars, 

Like a lattice wrought in lead. 

Move right across the whitewashed wall 
That faced my three-plank bed, 

And I knew that somewhere in the world 
God’s dreadful dawn was red. 


o.w. — 6 




At six o’clock we cleaned our cells, 

At seven all was still, 

But the sough and swing of a mighty win$ 
The prison seemed to fill, i 

For the Lord of Death with icy breath ' 
Had entered in to kill. 


He did not pass in purple pomp, 

Nor ride a moon-white steed. 

Three yards of cord and a sliding board 
Are all the gallows’ need: 

So with rope of shame the Herald came 
To do the secret deed. 


We were as men who through a fen 
Of filthy darkness grope: 

We did not dare to breathe a prayer, 
Or to give 6ur anguish scope: 
Something was dead in each of us, 
And what was dead was Hope. 


For Man’s grim Justice goes its way, 
And will not swerve aside: 

It slays the weak, it slays the strong, 
It hks a deadly stride: 

With iron heel it slays the strong, 
The monstrous panicide ! 


We waited for ftie stroke of eight: 

Each tongue was thick with thirst: 

For the stroke of eight is the stroke of Fate 
That makes a man accursed, 

And Fate will use a running noose 
For the best man and the worst. 


We had no other thing to do, 

Save to wait for the sign to come: 

So, like things of stone in a valley lone. 
Quiet we sat and dumb: 

But each man’s heart beat thick and quick, 
Like a madman on a drum ! 
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With sudden shock the prison-clock 
Smote on the shivering air. 

And from all the gaol rose up a wail 
Of impotent despair. 

Like the sound that frightened marches hear 
From some leper in his lair. 

And as one sees most fearful things 
In the crystal of a dream, 

We saw the greasy hempen rope 
Hooked to the blackened beam, 

And heard the prayer the hangman’s snare 
Strangled into a scream. 

And all the woe that moved him so 
That he gave that bitter cry. 

And the wild regrets, and the bloody sweats. 
None knew so well as I: 

For he who lives more Jives than one • 

# MoreTdeaths than one must die. 


4 

There is no chapel on the day 
On which they hang a man: § 

The Chaplain’s heart is far too sick. 

Or his face is far too wan. 

Or there is that written in his eyes 
Which none should look upon. 

• 

So they kept us close till nigh on noon. 
And then they rang the bell. 

And the warders with their jingling keys 
Opened each listening cell, 

And down the iron stair we tramped, 
Each from his separate Hell. 

Out into God’s sweet air we went, 

But not in wonted way. 

For this man’s face was white with fear, 
And that man’s face was grey, 

And I never saw sad men who looked 
• So wistfully at the day. 
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I never saw sad men who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
We prisoners called the sky. 

And at every happy cloud that passed 
In such strange freedom by. 

But there were those amongst us all 
Who walked with downcast head. 

And knew that, had each got his due. 
They should have died instead: 

He had but killed a thing that lived, 
Whilst they had killed the dead. 

For he who sins a second time 
Wakes a dead soul to pain. 

And draws it from its spotted shroud, 
And makes it bleed again, 

•And makes it bleed great gouts of blood. 
And makes it bleed in vain ! 


Like ape or clown, in monstrous garb 
With crooked arrows starred, 
Silently we went round and round 
The* slippery asphalte yard; 

Silently we went round and round. 
And no man spoke a word. 

Silently we went round and round, 
And through %.ach hollow mind 
r J'he Memory of dreadful things 
Rushed like a dreadful wind. 

And Horror stalked before each man, 
And Terror crept behind. 


The warders strutted up and down, 

And waiched their herd of brutes, 
Their uniforms were spick and span. 

And they wore their Sunday suits, 

But we knew the work they had been at, 
By the quicklime on their boots. 
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There was no grave at all: 

Only a stretch of mud and sand 
By the hideous prison-wall, 

And a little heap of burning lime. 
That the man should have his pall. 

For he has a pall, this wretched man, 
Such as few men can claim: 

Deep down below a prison-yard, 
Naked for greater shame, 

He lies, with fetters on each foot. 
Wrapt in a sheet of flame ! 

And all the while the burning lime 
Tats flesh and bone away. 

It eats the brittle bone by night, 

And the soft flesh by^day, 
l« eats the flesh and bone by turns, 
But it eats the heart alway. 


Tor three long years they will not sow 
Or root or seedling there: 

For three long years the unblessed spot 
Will sterile be and bare. 

And look upon the wondering sky 
With unreproachful stare. 

They think a murderer’s heart would taint 
Each simple seed they sow. 

1 1 is not true ! God’s kindly earth 
Is kindlier than men know, 

And the red rose would but blow more red 
The whiter rose whiter blow. 

Out of his mouth a red, red rose ! 

Out of his heart a white ! 

For who can say by what strange way, 
Christ brings His will to light. 

Since the barren staff the pilgrim bore 
Bloomed in the great Pope’s sight ? 
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But neither milk-white rose nor red 
May bloom in prison-air; 

The shard, the pebble, and the flint. 
Are what they give us there: 

For flowers have been known to heal 
A common man’s despair. 


So never will wine-red rose or white, 

Petal by petal, fall 

On that stretch of mud and sand that lies 
By the hideous prison-wall, 

To tell the men who tramp the yard 
That God’s Son died for all. 


Yet though the hideous prison-wall 
Still hems him round and round, 
And a spirit may not walk by night 
That is with fetters bound. 

And a spirit may but weep that lies 
In such unholy ground, 


He is at peace — this wretched man — 
At peace, or will be soon: 

There is no thing to make him mad, 
Norldoes Terror walk at noon, 

For the lampless Earth in which he lies 
Has neither Sun nor, Moon. 


They hanged hifn as a beast is hanged ! 

They did not even toll 
A requiem that might have brought 
Rest to his startled soul, 

Bur hurriedly they took him out, 

And hid him in a hole. 

• 

The warders stripped him of his clothes, 

And gave him to the flies: 

They mocked the swollen purple throat. 

And stark and staring eyes: 

And with laughter loud they heaped the shroud 
In which the convict lies. 1 
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The Chaplain would not kneel to pray 
By his dishonoured grave: 

Nor mark it with that blessed Cross 
That Christ for sinners gave. 

Because the man was one of those 
Whom Christ came down to save. 

Yet all is well; he has but passed 
To Life’s appointed bourne: 

And alien tears will fill for him 
Pity’s long-broken urn. 

For his mourners will be outcast men, 

And outcasts always mourn 

5 

1 know not whether Laws be right. 

Or whether Laws be wrong; 

All that we know who lie in gaol 
• Is that the wall is strong; 

And that each day is like a year, 

A year whose days are long. 

But this I know, that every Law 
That men hath made for Man, 

Since first Man took his brother’s life, 

And the sad world began, • 

But straws the wheat and saves the chaff 

With a most evil fan. 

• 

This too I know — and wise it were 
If each could know the same — 

That every prison that men build 
Is built with bricks of shame, 

And bound with bars lest Christ should see 
How men their brothers maim. 

With bars they blur the gracious moon, 
And blind the goodly sun; 

And they do well to hide their Hell, 

For in it things are done 
That Son of God nor son of Man 
Ever should look upon ! 

★ 
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The vilest deeds like poison weeds. 

Bloom well in prison-air; 

It is only what is good in Man 
That wastes and withers there: 

Pale Anguish keeps the heavy gate, 

And the Warder is Despair. 

Foi they starve the little frightened child 
Till it weeps both night and day. 

And they scourge the weak, and flog the fool. 
And gibe the old and grey, 

And some grow mad, and all grow bad, 

And none a word may say. 

Each narrow cell in which we dwell 
Is a foul and dark latrine, 

And the fetid breath of living Death 
Chokes up each grated screen, 

'And all, but Bust, is turned to dust ( 

In Humanity’s machine. 

The brackish water that we drink 
Creeps with a loathsome slime, 

And the bitter bread they weigh in scales 
Is full of chalk and lime, 

And Sleep will not lie down, but walks 
Wild-eyed, and cries to Time. 


But though lean Hunger and green Thirst 
Like asp with adder fight, 

We have little care of prison fare, 

For what chills and kills outright 
Is that every stone one lifts by day 
Becomes one’s heart by night. 

With midnight always in one’s heart, 

And twilight in one’s cell, 

We turn the crank, or tear the rope, 

Each in his separate Hell, 

And the silence is more awful far 
Than the sound of a brazen bell. ' 
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And never a human voice comes near 
To speak a gentle word: 

And the eye that watches through the door 
Is pitiless and hard: 

\nd by all forgot, we rot and rot, 

With soul and body marred. 

And thus we rust Life’s iron chain 
Degraded and alone: 

And some men curse, and some men weep, 
And some men make no moan: 

But God’s eternal Laws are kind 
And breaks the heart of stone. 

And every human heart that breaks, 

In prison-cell or yard, 

Is as that broken box that gave 
Its treasure to the Lord, 

And filled the unclean leper’s house 
With the scent of costliest nard. 

Ah 1 happy they whose hearts can break 
And peace of pardon win ! 

How else may man make straight his plan 
And cleanse his soul from Sin ? 

How else but through a broken heart 
May Lord Christ enter in ? 


And he of the swollen purple throat, 
And the stark and staring eyes, 
Waits for the holy hands that took 
The Thief to Paradise; 

And a broken and a contrite heart 

The Lord will not despise. 

• 

The man in red who reads the Law 
Gave him three weeks of life, 
Three little weeks in which to heal 
His soul of his soul’s strife, 

And cleanse from every blot of blood 
The hand that held the knife. 
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And with tears of blood he cleansed the hand, 
The hand that held the steel: 

For only blood can wipe out blood, j 
And only tears can heal: 

And the crimson stain that was of Cain 
Became Christ’s snow-white seal. 1 


6 

In Reading gaol by Reading town 
There is a pit of shame, 

And in it lies a wretched man 
Eaten by teeth of flame, 

In a burning winding-sheet he lies, 

And his grave has got no name. 

And there, till Christ call forth the dead 
In silence Ifet him lie: 

i • 

No need to waste the foolish tear, 

Or heave the windy sigh: 

The man had killed the thing he loved, 
And so he had to die. 

And all men kill the thing they love, 

By all let this be heard, 

Some do it with a bitter look, 

Some with a flattering word, 

The coward does it with a kiss, 

The brave man with a sword ! 
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THE ARTIST 

One evening there came into his soul the desire to fashion an 
image of The Pleasure that abideth for a Moment. And he went forth 
into the world to look for bronze. For he could only think in 
bronze. 

But all the bronze of the whole world had disappeared, nor 
anywhere in the whole world was there any bronze to be found, 
save only the bronze of the image of The Sorrow that endureth for 
Ever. 

Now this image he had himself, and with his own hands, 
fashioned, and had set it on the tomb of the one thing he had 
loved in life. On the tomb of the dead thing he had most loved 
had he set this image of his own fashioning, that it might serve as 
a sign of the love of man that dieth not, and a symbol of the 
sorrow of man that endureth for ever. And in thq who 1 '* 
there was no other bronze save the bronze of this image. 

And he took the image he had fashioned, and set it in a great 
furnace, and gave it to the fire. 

And out of the bronze of the image of The Sorrow that endureth 
for Ever he fashioned an image of The Pleasure that abideth for a 
Moment. 


THE DOER OF GOOD 

It was night-time and He was alone. 

And He saw afar-off the walls of a round city and went towards 
the city. 

And when He came near He he»rd within the city the tread of 
the feet of joy, and the laughter of the mouth of gladness and the 
loud noise of many lutes. And He knocked at the gate and certain 
of the gate-keepers opened to Him. 

And He beheld a house that was of marble and had fair pillars 
of marble before it. The pillars were hung with garlands, and 
within and without there were torches of cedar. And He entered 
the house. 

And when He had passed through the hall of chalcedony and the 
hall of jasper, and reached the long hall of feasting, He saw lying 
on a couch of sea-purple one whose hair was crowned with red 
roses and whose lips were red with wine. 

And He went behind him and touched him on the shoulder and 
said to him? “Why do you live like this ?” • 
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And the young man turned round and recognised Him, and 
made answer and said, “But I was a leper once, and you healed 
me. How else should I live ?” 

And He passed out of the house and went again into tl^e street. 

And after a little while He saw one whose face and iraiment 
were painted and whose feet were shod with pearls. And\ behind 
her came, slowly as a hunter, a young man who wore a dloak of 
two colours. Now the face of the woman was as the fair face of an 
idol, and the eyes of the young man were bright with lust. 

And He followed swiftly and touched the hand of the young 
man and said to him, “Why do you look at this woman and in 
such wise ?” 

And the young man turned round and recognised Him and said, 
“But I was blind once, and you gave me sight. At what else 
should I look ?” 

And He ran forward and touched the painted raiment of the 
woman and said to her, ”Is there no other way in which to walk 
save the way of sin ?” 

And the woman turned round and recognised Him, and laughed 
# and said, “Bift you forgave me my sins, and the way is a pleasant 

ii t 1 • 

way. 

And He passed out of the city. 

And when He had passed out of the city He saw seated by the 
roadside a young man who was weeping. 

And He went towards him and touched the long locks of his 
hair and said to him, “Why are you weeping ?” 

And the young man looked up and recognised Him and made 
answer, “But I was dead once and you raised me from the dead. 
What else should I do but weep ?” 


THE DISCIPLE 

When Narcissus died the pool of his pleasure changed from a 
cup of sweet waters into a cup of salt tears, and the Oreads came 
weeping through the woodland that they might sing to the pool 
and give it comfort. 

And when they saw that the pool had changed from a cup of 
sweet waters into a cup of salt tears, c they loosened the green 
tresses of their hair and cried to the pool and said, “We do not 
wonder that you should mourn in this manner for Narcissus, so 
beautiful was he." 

“But was Narcissus beautiful ?” said the pool. 

“Who should know that better than you ?” answered the Oreads 
“Us did he ever pass by, but you he sought for, and 4/ould lie on 
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your banks and look clown at you, and in the mirror of your 
waters he would mirror his own beauty.” 

And the pool answered, “But I loved Narcissus because, as he 
lay on my banks and looked down at me, in the mirror of his 
eyes I saw ever my own beauty mirrored.” 

THE MASTER 

Now when the darkness came over the earth Joseph of Arima- 
tliea, having lighted a torch of pinewood, passed down from the 
hill into the valley. For he had business in his own home. 

And kneeling on the Hint stones of the Valley of Desolation 
he saw a young man who was naked and weeping. His hair was 
the colour of honey, and his body was as a white flower, but he 
had wounded his body with thorns and on his hair had he set 
ashes as a crown. 

And he who had great possessions said to the young man who 
was naked and weeping, “I do not wonder that your sorrow is so 
great, for surely He was a just man.” 

And the young man answered, “It is not for Him that I am 
weeping, but/or myself. I too have 'changed water into ^ine, and 
1 have healed the leper and given sight to the blind. I have walked 
upon the waters, and from the dwellers in the tombs I have cast 
out devils. I have fed the hungry in the desert where there was no 
food, and I have raised the dead from their narrow houses, and 
at my bidding, and before a great multitude of people, a barren 
fig-tree withered away. All things that this man has done I have 
done also. And yet they have not crucified me.” 

THE HOUSE OF JUDGMENT 

And there was silence in the House of Judgment, and the Man 
came naked before God. 

And God opened the Book of the Life of the Man. 

And God said to the Man, “Thy life hath been evil, and thou 
hast shown cruelty to those who were in need of succour, and to 
those who lacked help thou hast been bitter and hard of heart. 
The poor called to thee and thou didst not hearken, and thine 
ears were closed to the cry of My afflicted. The inheritance of the 
fatherless thou didst tzike unto thyself, and thou didst send the 
foxes into the vineyard of thy neighbour’s field. Thou didst take 
the bread of the children and give it to the dogs to eat, and My 
lepers who lived in the marshes, and were at peace and praised 
Me, thou didst drive forth on to the highways, and on Mine 
earth out of which I made thee thou didst spill innocent blood.” 

And th« Man made answer and said. “Even so did I.” 
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And again God opened the Book of the Life of the Man. 

And God said to the Man, “Thy life hath been evil, and the 
Beauty I have shown thou hast sought for, and the Good I have 
hidden thou didst pass by. The walls of thy chamber were painted 
with images, and from the bed of thine abominations thdu didst 
rise up to the sound of flutes. Thou didst build seven altars to the 
sins I have suffered, and didst eat of the thing that may hot be 
eaten, and the purple of thy raiment was broidered with the 
three signs of shame. Thine idols were neither of gold nor of 
silver that endure, but of flesh that dieth. Thou didst stain their 
hair with perfumes and put pomegranates in their hands. Thou 
didst stain their feet with saffron and spread carpets before them. 
With antimony thou didst stain their eyelids and their bodies 
thou didst smear with myrrh. Thou didst bow thyself to the ground 
before them, and the thrones of thine idols were set in the sun. 
Thou didst show to the sun thy shame and to the moon thy 
madness.” . . 

And the Man made answer and said, “Even so did I.” 

And a third time God opened the Book of the Life of the Man. 

And God said to the Man, “Evil hath been thy life, and with 
evil dickt thou requite good, and with \Vrongdoing kindness. 
The hands that fed thee thou didst wound, and the breasts that 
gave thee suck thou didst despise. He who came to thee with water 
went away thirsting, and the outlawed men who hid thee in their 
tents at night thou didst betray before dawn. Thine enemy who 
spared thee thou dist snare in an ambush, and the friend who 
walked with thee thou didst sell for a price, and to those who 
brought thee Love thcfU didst ever give Lust in thy turn.” 

And the Man made answer and said, “Even so did I.” 

And God closed the Book of the ^ife of the Man, and said, 
“Surely I will send thee into Hell. Even into Hell will I send thee.” 

And the Man cried out, “Thou canst not.” 

And God said to the Man, “Wherefore can I not send thee to 
Hell, and for what reason ?” 

“Because in Hell have I always lived,” answered the Man. 

And there was silence in the House of Judgment. 

And after a space God spake, and said to the Man, “Seeing that 
I may not send thee into Hell, surely I will send thee unto Heaven. 
Even unto Heaven will I send thee.” L 

And the Man cried out, “Thou canst not.” 

And God said to the Man, “Wherefore can I not send thee 
unto Heaven, and for what reason ?” 

“Because never, and in no place, have I been able to imagine it,” 
answered the Man. 

And there was silence in the House of Judgment. L 
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THE TEACHER OF WISDOM 

From his childhood he had been as one filled with the perfect 
knowledge of God, and even while he was yet but a lad many of 
the saints, as well as certain holy women who dwelt in the free 
city of his birth, had been stirred to much wonder by the grave 
wisdom of his answers. 

And when his parents had given him the robe and the ring of 
manhood he kissed them, and left them and went out into the 
world, that he might speak to the world about God. For there were 
at that time many in the world who either knew not God at all, 
or had but an incomplete knowledge of Him, or worshipped the 
false gods who dwell in groves and have no care of their wor- 
shippers. 

And he set his face to the sun and journeyed, walking without 
sandals, as he had seen the saints walk, and carrying at his girdle 
a leathern wallet and a little water-bottle of burnt clay. 

And as he walked along the highway he was fulTof the joy that 
comes from the perfect knowledge 'of God, and he sang praise* 
unto God without ceasing; and after a time he reached a strange 
land in which there were many cities. 

And he passed through eleven cities. And some of these cities 
were in valleys, and others were by the banks of great rivers, and 
others were set on hills. And in each city he found a disciple who 
loved him and followed him, and a great multitude also of people 
followed him from each city, and the knowledge of God spread 
in the whole land, and many of the rulers were converted, and 
the priests of the temples in which there were idols found that 
half of their gain was gone, 'and when they beat upon their drums 
at noon none, or but a few, came with peacocks and with offer- 
ings of flesh as had been the Custom of the land before his 
coming. 

Yet the more the people followed him, and the greater the 
number of his disciples, the greater became his sorrow. And he 
knew not why his sorrow was so great. For he spake ever about 
God, and out of the fulness of that perfect knowledge of God which 
God had Himself givep to him. 

And one evening he passed out of the eleventh city, which was a 
city of Armenia, and his disciples and a great crowd of people 
followed after him; and he went up on to a mountain and sat 
down on a rock that was on the mountain, and his disciples 
stood around him, and the multitude knelt in the valley. 

And he 9 bowcd his head on his hands and wept, and said to his 
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Soul, “Why is u that I am full of sorrow and fear, and that each 
of my disciples is as an enemy that walks in the noonday ?” 

And his Soul answered him and said, “God filled thee with the 
perfect knowledge of Himself, and thou hast given this knowledge 
away to others. The pearl of great price thou hast divided^ and 
the vesture without seam thou hast parted asunder. He \ who 
giveth away wisdom robbeth himself. He is as one who giveth 
his treasure to a robber. Is not God wiser than thou art ? Who 
art thou to give away the secret that God hath told thee ? I ^vas 
rich once, and thou hast made me poor. Once I saw God, and 
now thou hast hidden Him from me.” \ 

And he wept again, for he knew that his Soul spake truth Lo 
him, and that he had given to others the perfect knowledge of 
God, and that he was as one clinging to the skirts of God, and 
Lhat his faith was leaving him by reason of the number of those 
who believed in him. 

And he said to himself, “1 will talk no more about God. He 
who giveth away wisdom robbeth himself.” 

And after the space of some hours his disciples came near him 
and bowed themselves to the ground and said, “Master, talk lo 
vs abou^God, for thou hast the perfect knowledge, of God, and 
no man save thee hath this knowledge.” 

And he answered them and said, “1 will talk lu you about all 
other things that are in heaven and on earth, but about God I 
will not talk to you. Neither now, nor at any time, will I talk lo 
you about God.” 

And they were wroth with him and said lo lnm, “Thou hast led 
us into the desert that^we might hearken to thee. Wilt thou send 
us away hungry, and the great multitude that thou hast made to 
follow thee ?” 

And he answered them and said, “J 1 will not talk to you about 
God.” 

And the multitude murmured against him and said to him, 
“Thou hast led us into the desert, and hasL given us no food to eat. 
Talk to us about God and it will suffice us.” 

But he answered them not a word. For he knew that if he spake 
to them about God he would give away his treasure. 

And his disciples went away sadly, and the multitude of people 
returned to their own homes. And many (Jied on the way. 

And when he was alone he rose up and set his face to the moon, 
and journeyed for seven moons, speaking to no man nor making 
any answer. And when the seventh moon had waned he reached 
that desert which is the desert of the Great River. And having 
found a cavern in which a Centaur had once dwelt, he took it 
for his place of dwelling, and made himself a mat o£ reeds on 
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which to lie, and became a hermit. And every hour the Hermit 
praised God that He had suffered him to keep some knowledge 
of Him and of His wonderful greatness. 

Now, one evening, as the Hermit was scaled before the cavern 
in which he had made his place of dwelling, he beheld a young 
man of evil and beautiful face who passed by in mean apparel and 
with empty hands. Every evening with empty hands the young 
man passed by, and every morning he returned with his hands 
full of purple and pearls. For he was a Robber and robbed the 
caravans of the merchants. 

And the Hermit looked at him and pitied him. But he spake 
not a word. For he knew that he who speaks a word loses his 
faith. 

And one morning, as the young man returned with his hands 
full of purple and pearls, he stopped and frowned and stamped his 
foot upon the sand, and said to the Hermit: “Why do you look 
at me ever in this manner as 1 pass by ? What is it that I see in 
your eyes ? For no man has looked at me before in this manner. 
And the thing is a thorn and a trouble to me.” 

And the Hermit answered him and.said, “What ybu see in my , 
eyes is pity. Pity is wha\ looks out at you from my eyes.” 9 

And the young man laughed with scorn, and cried to the 
Hermit in a bitter voice, and said to lnm, “1 have purple and 
pearls in my hands, and you have but a mat of reeds on which to 
lie. What pity should you have for me ? And for what reason have 
you this pity !” 

“I have pity lor you,” said the Hermit, “because you have no 
knowledge of God.” 

“Is this knowledge of God a precious thing ?” asked the young 
man, and he came close to the; mouth of tin: cavern. 

“It is more precious than all the purple and the pearls of the 
world,” answered the Hermit. # 

“And have you got it ?” said the young Robber, and he came 
closer still. 

“Once, indeed,” answered the Hermit, “1 possessed the perfect 
knowledge of God. But in my foolishness I parted with it, and 
divided it amongst others. Yet even now is such knowledge as 
remains to me more precious than purple or pearls.” 

And when the young Robber heard this he threw away the 
purple and the pearls that he was bearing in his hands, and 
drawing a sharp swortl of curved steel he said to the Hermit, 
“Give me, forthwith, this knowledge of God that you possess, or 
1 will surely slay you. Wherefore should I not slay him who has a 
treasure greater than my treasure?” 

And the tVrmil spread out his arms and said, “Were it not « 
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better for me to go unto the uttermost courts of God and praise 
Him, than to live in the world and have no knowledge of Him? 
Slay me if that be your desire. But I will not give away my 
knowledge of God.” 

And the young Robber knelt down and besought him, ijmt the 
Hermit would not talk to him about God, nor give him his 
Treasure, and the young Robber rose up and said to the Hermit, 
“Be it as you will. As for myself, I will go to the City of the Seven 
Sins, that is but three days’ journey from this place, and for 
my purple they will give me pleasure, and for my pearls they will 
sell me joy.” And he took up the purple and the pearls and went 
swiftly away. 

And the Hermit cried out and followed him and besought him. 
For the space of three days he followed the young Robber on the 
road and entreated him to return, nor to enter into the City of the 
Seven Sins. 

And ever and anon the young Robber looked back at the 
Hermit and called to him, and said, “Will you give me this 
knowledge of God which is more precious than purple and peatls ? 

„ If you will give me that, I w, ; ll not enter the city.” 

Ancfever did the Hermit answer, “All things that I have I will 
give thee, save that one thing only. For that thing it is not lawful 
for me to give away.” 

And in the twilight of the third day they came nigh to the 
great scarlet gates of the City of the Seven Sins. And from the 
city there came the sound of much laughter. 

And the young Robber laughed in answer, and sought to 
knock at the gate. And as he did so the Hermit ran forward and 
caught him by the skirts of his raiment, and said to him: “Stretch 
forth your hands, and set your arips around my neck, and put 
your ear close to my lips, and I will give you what remains to me 
of the knowledge of God.” and the young Robber stopped. 

And when the Hermit had given away his knowledge of God, 
he fell upon the ground and wept, and a great darkness hid from 
him the city and the young Robber, sojhat he saw them no more. 

And as he lay there weeping he was aware of One who was 
standing beside him ; and He who was standing beside him had 
feet of brass and hair like fine wool. And He raised the Hermit 
up, and said to him: “Before this time thou hadst the perfect 
knowledge of God. Now thou shalt have the perfect love of God. 
Wherefore art thou weeping ?” And He kissed him. 




ESSAYS AND LETTERS 




DE PROFUNDIS 


My place would be between Gilles de Retz and the Marquis de 
Sade. I dare say it is best so. I have no desire to complain. One 
of the many lessons that one learns in prison is, that things are 
what they are and will be what they will be. Nor have I any 
doubt the the leper of mediaevalism and the author of Justine 
will prove better company than Sandford and Merton. . . . 

All this took place in the early part of November of the year 
before last. A great river of life flows between me and a date so 
distant. Hardly, if at all, can you see across so wide a waste. But 
to me it seems to have occurred, 1 will not say yesterday, but to-day. 
Suffering is one very long moment. We cannot divide it by seasons. 
We can only record its moods, and chronicle their return. With 
us time itself does not progress. It resolves. It seems to circle 
round one centre of pain. The paralysing immobility of a life 
every circumstance of which is regulated after an' unch^igeabW 
pattern, so that we eat and drink and lie down and pray, or kneel 
at least for prayer, according to the inflexible laws of an iron 
formula; this immobile quality, that makes each dreadful day 
in the very minutest detail like its brother, seems to communicate 
itself to those external forces the very essence of whose existence 
is ceaseless change. Of seed-time or harvest, of the reapers bending 
over the com, or the grape-gatherers threading through the 
vines, of the grass in the orchard made white with broken blos- 
soms or strewn with fallen fruit: of these we know nothing and 
can know nothing. • 

For us there is only one season, the season of sorrow. The very 
sun and moon seem taken from us« Outside, the day may be blue 
and gold, but the light that creeps down through the thickly- 
muffled glass of the small iron-barred window beneath which 
one sits is grey and niggard. It is always twilight in one’s cell, as 
it is always twilight in one’s heart. And in the sphere of thought, 
no less than in the sphere of time, motion is no more. The thing 
that you personally have long ago forgotten, or can easily forget, 
is happening to me now ,*and will happen to me again tomorrow. 
Remember this, and you will be able to understand a little of 
why I am writing, and in this manner writing. . . . 

A week later, I am transferred here. Three more months go 
over and my mother dies. No one knew how deeply I loved and 
honoured her. Her death was terrible for me; but I, once a lord 
of language? have no words in which to express my anguish and 
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my shame. Never even in the most perfect days of my develop- 
ment as an artist could I have found words fit to bear so 
august a burden; or to move with sufficient stateliness of music 
through the purple pageant of my incommunicable woe. Slfie and 
my father had bequeathed me a name they had made nob|e and 
honoured, not merely in literature, art, archaeology, and science, 
but in the public history of my own country, in its evolution as a 
nation. I had disgraced that name eternally. I had made it \ low 
byword among low people. I had dragged it through the Very 
mire. I had given it to brutes that they might make it brfital, 
and to fools that they might turn it into a synonym for folly. 
What I suffered then, and still suffer, is not for pen to write or 
paper to record. My wife, always kind and gentle to me, rather 
than that I should hear the news from indifferent lips, travelled, 
ill as she was, all the way from Genoa to England to break to 
me herself the tidings of so irreparable, so irremediable, a loss. 
Messages of sympathy reached me from all who had still affection 
for me. Even people who had not known me personally, hearing 
that a new sorrow had broken into my life, wrote to ask that 
come expression of their condolence should be conveyed to me. . . . 

Three months go over. The calendar of my daily conduct and 
labour that hangs on the outside of my cell door, with my name 
and sentence written upon it, tells me that it is May. . . . 

Prosperity, pleasure and success, may be rough of grain and 
common in fibre, but sorrow is the most sensitive of all created 
things. There is nothing that stirs in the whole world of thought 
to which sorrow does not vibrate in terrible and exquisite pulsa- 
tion. The thin beaten-out leaf of tremulous gold that chronicles 
the direction of forces the eye cannot see is in comparison coarse. 
It is a wound that bleeds when any hand but that of love touches 
it, and even then must bleed again, though not in pain. 

Where there is sorrow ther« is holy ground. Some day people 
will realise what that means. They will know nothing of life till 

they do. and natures like his can realise it. When I was 

brought down from my prison to the Court of Bankruptcy, 

between two policemen, waited in the long dreary corridor 

that, before the whole crowd, whom an action so sweet and simple 
hushed into silence, he might gravely raise his hat to me, as, 
handcuffed and with bowed head, I passed him by. Men have 
gone to heaven for smaller things than that. It was in this spirit, 
and with this mode of love, that the saints knelt down to wash 
the feet of the poor, or stooped to kiss the leper on the cheek. I 
have never said one single word to him about what he did. I 
do not know to the present moment whether he is aware that I 
was even conscious of his action, It is not a thing fo\ which one 
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can render formal thanks in formal words. I store it in the treasure- 
house of my heart. I keep it there as a secret debt that I am glad 
to think I can never possibly repay. It is embalmed and kept 
sweet by the myrrh and cassia of many tears. When wisdom 
has been profitless to me, philosophy barren, and the proverbs 
and phrases of those who have sought to give me consolation as 
dust and ashes in my mouth, the memory of that liLtle, lovely, 
silent act of love has unsealed for me all the wells of pity ; made the 
desert blossom like a rose, and brought me out of the bitterness 
of lonely exile into harmony with the wounded, broken, and great 
heart of the world. When people are able to understand, not merely 

how beautiful 5 s action was, but why it meant so much to 

me, and always will mean so much, then, perhaps, they will 
realise how and in what spirit they should approach me. . . . 

The first volume of Poems that in the very springtide of his 
manhood a young man sends forth to the world should be like a 
blossom or flower of spring, like the white thorn in the meadow 
at Magdalen or the cowslips in the Cumnor fields. It should not 
be burdened by the weight of a terrible and revolting tragedy; 
a terrible revolting scandal. If I had* allowed my name tc^serve af 
herald to such a book, it would have been a grave artistic error; 
it would have brought a wrong atmosphere round the whole work 
and in modern art atmosphere counts for so much. Modern life 
is complex and relative; those are its two distinguishing notes: 
to render the first we require atmosphere with its subtley of 
nuances , of suggestion, of strange perspectives ; as for the second 
we require background. That is why sculpture has ceased to be a 
representative art and why music is a representative art and why 
literature is, and has been and always will remain the supreme 
representative art. ... • 


Every twelve weeks R writes to me a little budget of literary 

news. Nothing can be more charming than his letters, in their wit, 
their clever concentrated criticism, their light touch: they are real 
letters, they are like a person talking to one; they have the quality 
of a French causerie intime', and in his delicate mode of deference to 
me, appealing at one time to my judgment, at another to my sense 
of humour, at another to my instinct for beauty or to my culture, 
and reminding me in a hundred subtle ways that once I was to 
many arbiter of style in art; the supreme arbiter to some; he 
shows how he has the tact of love as well as the tact of literature. 
His letters have been the messengers between me and that beauti- 
ful unreal world of art where once I was King, and would have 
remained king indeed, had I not let myself be lured into the 
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imperfect world of coarse uncompleted passion, of appetite 
without distinction, desire without limit, and formless greed. Yet 

when all is said surely might have been able to understand 

or conceive, at any rate that on the ordinary grounds of! mere 
psychological curiosity it would have been more interesting to 

me to hear from than to learn that Alfred Austin was tWing 

lo bring out a volume of poems; that George Street was wmting 
dramatic criticism for the Daily Chronicle ; or that by one who 
cannot speak a panegyric without stammering, Mrs. Meynell 'had 
been pronounced to be the new Sybil of style. ... ' 

Other miserable men when they arc thrown into prison, if they 
are robbed of the beauty of the world are at least safe in some 
measure from the world’s most deadly slings, most awful arrows. 
They can hide m the darkness of their cells and of their very dis- 
grace make a mode of sanctuary. The world having had its will 
goes its way, and they are left to suffer undisturbed. With me it 
has been different. Sorrow after sorrow has come beating at the 
prison doors in search of me; they have opened the gates wide and 
hit therein. Hardly if at all haVe my friends been suffered to see me. 
But my enemies have had full access to me always; twice in my 
public appearances in the Bankruptcy Court; twice again in my 
public transferences from one prison to another have I been shown 
under conditions of unspeakable humiliation to the gaze and 
mockery of men. The messenger of Death has brought me his 
tidings and gone his way ; and in entire solitude and isolated from 
all that could give me comfort or suggest relief I have had to 
bear the intolerable burden of misery and remorse, which the 
memory of my mother placed upon me and places on me still. 
Hardly has that wound been dulled,’ not healed, by time, when 
violent and bitter and harsh letters come io me from solicitors. 
1 am at once taunted and thieatened with poverty. That 1 can 
bear. I can school myself to worse than that; but my two children 
are taken from me by legal procedure. That is, and always will 
remain to me a source of infinite distress; of infinite pain, of grid' 
without end or limit. That the law should decide and take upon 
itself to decide that 1 am one unfit to be with my own children 
is something quite horrible to me. The disgrace of prison is as 
nothing compared with it. I envy the other men who tread the 
yard along with me. I am sure that their children wait for them, 
look for their coming, will be sweet to them. 

The poor are wise, more charitable, more kind, more sensitive 
than we are. In their eyes prison is a tragedy in a man’s life, a 
misfortune, a casualty, something that calls for sympathy in others. 
They speak of one who is in prison as of one who is “in trouble” 
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simply. It is the phrase they always use, and the expression has the 
perfect wisdom of love in it. With people of our rank it is different. 
With us, prison makes a man a pariah. I, and such as I am, have 
hardly any right to air and sun. Our pleasure taints the pleasures 
of others. We are unwelcome when we reappear. To revisit the 
glimpses of the moon is not lor us. Our very children are taken 
away. Those lovely links with humanity aie broken. We are 
doomed to be solitary, while our sons still live. We are denied the 
one thing that might heal us and keep us, that might bring balm 
to the bruised heart, and peace to the soul in pain. . . . 

1 must say to myself that 1 ruined myself, and that nobody great 
01 small can be ruined except by his own hand. 1 am quite ready 
to say so. I am trying to say so, though they may not think it at the 
present moment. This pitiless indictment I bring without pity 
against myself. Terrible as was what the world did to me, what 
J did to myself was far more terrible still. 

1 was a man who stood in symbolic relations to the art and 
culture of my age. 1 had realised this lor myself at the very dawn of 
my manhood, and had forced my age to realise it afterwards. 
1’ew men hold such a position in their own lifetime, andjiave ifc 
so acknowledged. It is usually discerned, if discerned at all, by the 
historian, or the critic, long after both the man and his age have 
passed away. Witli me it was different. 1 felt it myself, and made 
others feel it. Byron was a symbolic figure, but his relations were 
to the passion of his age and its weariness of passion. Mine were 
to something more noble, more permanent, of more vital issue, 
of larger scope. 

The gods had given me almost everything. I had a genius, a 
distinguished name, high social position, brilliancy, intellectual 
daring; I made art a philosophy and philosophy an art: I altered 
the minds of men and the colours of things; there was nothing 
1 said or did that did not make people wonder. I took the drama, 
the most objective form known to art, and made it as personal a 
mode of expression as the lyric or sonnet; at the same time I 
widened its range and enriched ist characterisation. Drama, 
novel, poem in prose, poem in rhyme, subtle or fantastic dialogue, 
whatever I touched, 1 made beautiful in a new mode of beauty: 
to truth itself I gave what is false no less than what is true as its 
rightful province and slfowed that the false and the true are 
merely forms of intellectual existence. I treated art as the supreme 
reality and life as a mere mode of fiction. I awoke the imagination 
of my century so that it created myth and legend around me. 1 
summed up all systems in a phrase and all existence in an epigram. 
Along with these things I had things that were different. But I 
let myself b§ lured into long spells of senseless and sensual ease* 
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I amused myself with being a flaneur , a dandy, a man of fashion. I 
surrounded myself with the smaller natures and the meaner minds. 
I became the spendthrift of my own genius and to waste an 
eternal youth gave me a curious joy. Tired of being cfn the 
heights, I deliberately went to the depths in the search fdr new 
sensation. What the paradox was to me in the sphere of thiught, 
perversity became to me in the sphere of passion. Desire, at the 
end, was a malady, or a madness, or both. I grew careless of the 
lives of others. I took pleasure where it pleased me, and passed on. 
I forgot that ev.ery little action of the common day makes or 
unmakes character, and that therefore what one has done in the 
secret chamber one has some day to cry aloud on the housetop. I 
ceased to be lord over myself. I was no longer the captain of my 
soul, and did not know it. I allowed pleasure to dominate me. I 
ended in horrible disgrace. There is only one thing for me now, 
absolute humility. 

I have lain in prison for nearly two years. Out of my nature has 
come wild despair; an abandonment to grief that was piteous even 
to look at; terrible and impotent rage; bitterness and scorn; 
^nguisj^that wept aloud; misery that coukl find no voice; sorrow 
that was dumb. I have passed through every possible mood of 
suffering. Better than Wordsworth himself I know what Words- 
worth meant when he said — 

“Suffering is permanent, obscure, and dark, 

And has the nature of infinity.” 

But while there were times when I rejoiced in the idea that my 
sufferings were to be endless, I could not bear them to be without 
meaning. Now I find hidden soms where away in my nature 
something that tells me that nothing in the whole world is mean- 
ingless, and suffering least of*all. That something hidden away 
in my nature, like a treasure in a field, is Humility. 

It is the last thing left in me, and the best: the ultimate discovery 
at which I have arrived, the starting-point for a fresh develop- 
ment. It has come to me right out of myself, so I know that it has 
come at the proper time. It could not have come before, nor later. 
Had any one told me of it, I would have rejected it. Had it been 
brought to me, I would have refused it.' As I found it, I want to 
keep it. I must do so. It is the one thing that has in it the elements 
of life, of a new life, a Vita Nuova for me. Of all things it is the 
strangest; one cannot give it away and another may not give it to 
one. One cannot acquire it, except by surrendering everything 
that one has. It is only when one has lost all things, that one 
knows that one possesses it. 1 
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Now I have realised that it is in me, I see quite clearly what I 
ought to do; in fact, must do. And when I use such a phrase as 
that, I need not say that I am not alluding to any external 
sanction or command. 1 admit none. I am far more of an indi- 
vidualist than 1 ever was. Nothing seems to me of the smallest 
value except what one gets out of oneself. My nature is seeking 
a fresh mode of self-realisation. That is all I am concerned with. 
And the first thing that I have got to do is to free myself from any 
possible bitterness of feeling against the world. 

I am completely penniless, and absolutely homeless. Yet there 
are worse things in the world than that. I am quite candid when I 
say that rather than go out from this prison with bitterness in my 
heart against the world, I would gladly and readily beg my bread 
from door to door. If I got nothing from the house of the rich 
[ would get something at the house of the poor. Those who have 
much are often greedy; those who have little always share. I 
would not a bit mind sleeping in the cool grass in summer, and 
when winter came on sheltering myself by the warm close- 
thatched rick, or under the penthouse of a great barn, provided 
I had love in jny heaft. The external things of life seen^to mm 
now of no importance at all. You can see to what intensity of 
individualism I have arrived — or am arriving rather, for the 
journey is long, and “where I walk there are thorns.” 

Of course I know that to ask alms on the highway is not to be my 
lot, and that if ever I lie in the cool grass at night-time it will be to 

write sonnets to the moon. When I go out of prison, R will be 

waiting for me on the other side of the big iron-studded gate, and 
he is the symbol, not merely of his own affection, but of the 
affection of many others besides. I believe I am to have enough 
to live on for about eighteen*months at any rate, so that if I may 
not write beautiful books, I may at least read beautiful books; 
and what joy can be greater ? Afttr ,that, I hope Lo be able to 
recreate my creative faculty. 

But were things different: had I not a friend left in the world; 
were there not a single house open to me in pity ; had I to accept 
the wallet and ragged cloak of sheer penury: as long as I am free 
from all resentment, hardness and scorn, I would be able to face the 
life with much more calm and confidence than I would were my 
body in purple and fine ^inen, and the soul within me sick with 
hate. 

And I really shall have no difficulty. When you really want love 
you will find it waiting for you. 

I need not say that my task does not end there. It would be 
comparatively easy if it did. There is much more before me. I 
have hills far # steeper to climb, valleys much darker to pass through! 
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And J have to get it all out of myself. Neither religion, morality, 
nor reason can help me at all. 

Morality does not help me. I am a bom antinomian. I am one 
of those who are made for exceptions, not for laws. But white I sec 
that there is nothing wrong in what one does, I see that there is 
something wrong in what one becomes. It is well to have learned 
that. i 

Religion docs not help me. The faith that others give to what is 
unseen, I give to what one can touch, and look at. My gods c^well 
in temples made with hands; and within the circle of actual 
experience is my creed made perfect and complete: too complete, 
it may be, for like many or all of those who have placed their 
heaven in this earth, I have found in it not merely the beauty of 
heaven, but the horror of hell also. When I think about religion 
at all, I feel as if 1 would like to found an order for those who 
cannot believe: the Confraternity of the Faithless, one might call it, 
where on an altar, on which no Laper burned, a priest, in whose 
heart peace had no dwelling, might celebrate with unblessed 
bread and a chalice empty of wine. Every thing to be true must 
become* a religion. And agnosticism should, have ifs ritual no less 
than faith. It has sown its martyrs, it should reap its saints, and 
praise God daily for having hidden Himcslf from man. But whether 
it be faith or agnosticism, it must be nothing external to me. 
Its symbols must be of my own creating. Only that is spiritual 
which makes its own form. If I may not find its secret within 
myself, I shall never find it ; if I have not got it already, it will never 
come to me. 

Reason does not help me. It tells me that the laws under which 
1 am convicted are wrong and unjust laws, and the system under 
which I have suffered a wrong and linjust system. But, somehow, 
I have got to make both of these things just and right to me. And 
exactly as in Art one is only^concerned with what a particular 
thing is at a particular moment to oneself, so it is also in the 
ethical evolution of one’s character. I have got to make every- 
thing that has happened to me good for me. The plank bed, the 
loathsome food, the hard ropes shredded into oakum till one’s 
finger-tips grow dull with pain, the menial offices with which 
each day begins and finishes, the harsh t orders the routine seems 
to necessitate, the dreadful dress that makes sorrow grotesque 
to look at, the silence, the solitude, the shame — each and all of 
these things I have to transform into a spiritual experience. 
There is not a single degradation of the body which I must not 
try and make into a spiritualising of the soul. 

I want to get to the point when I shall be able to say quite 
dimply, and without affectation, that the two great turning-points 
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in my life were when my father sent me to Oxford, and when 
society sent me to prison. I will not say that prison is the best thing 
that could have happened to me: for that phrase would savour 
of too great bitterness towards myself'. I would sooner say, or 
hear it said of me, that I was so typical a child of my age, that 
in my perversity, and for that perversity’s sake, I turned the good 
ihings of my life to evil, and the evil things of my life to good. 

What is said, however, by myself or by others, matters little. 
The important thing, the thing that lies before me, the thing that 
I have to do, if the brief remainder of my days is not to be maimed, 
marred, and incomplete, is to absorb into my nature all that has 
been done to me, to make it part of me, to accept it without 
complaint, fear, or reluctance. The supreme vice is shallowness. 
Whatever is realised is right. 

When first 1 was put into prison some people advised me to try 
and forget who 1 was. It was ruinous advice. It is only by realising 
what I am that I have found comfort of any kind. Now I am 
advised by others Lo try on my release to forget that I have ever 
been in a prison at all. I know that would be equally fatal. It 
would mean t^at I wpuld always be haunLed by an intolerable 
sense of disgrace, and that those tilings that are meant for me as 
much as for anybody else — the beauty of the sun and moon, the 
pageant of the seasons the music of daybreak and the silence of 
great nights, the rain falling through the leaves, or the dew creep- 
ing over the grass and making it silver — would all be tainted for 
me, and lose their healing power, and their power of communica- 
ting joy. To regret one’s own experience is # to arrest one’s own 
development. To deny one’s own experiences is to put a lie into 
the lips of one’s own life. It is no less than a denial of the soul. 

For just as the body absorbs things of all kinds, things common 
and unclean no less than those that the priest or a vision has 
cleansed, and converts them into iwiftness or strength, into the 
play of beautiful muscles and the moulding of fair flesh, into the 
curves and colours of the hair, the lips, the eye; so the soul in its 
turn has its nutritive functions also, and can transform into noble 
moods of thought and passions of high import what in itself is 
base, cruel and degrading; nay, more, may find in these its most 
august modes of assertioy, and can often reveal itself most per- 
fectly through what was intended to desecrate or destroy. 

The fact of my having been the common prisoner of a common 
gaol I must frankly accept, and curious as it may seem, one of the 
things I shall have to teach myself is not to be ashamed of it. I 
must accept it as a punishment, and if one is ashamed of having 
been punished, one might just as well never have been punished 
at all. Of course there are many things of which I was convicted 
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that I had not done, but then there are many things of which I 
was convicted that I had done, and a still greater number of things 
in my life for which I was never indicted at all. And as the gods 
are strange, and punish us for what is good and humanfc in us 
as much as for what is evil and perverse, I must accept the fact 
that one is punished for the good as well as for the evil that one 
does. I have no doubt that it is quite right one should be. It 
helps one, or should help one, to realise both, and not to qe too 
conceited about either. And if I then am not ashamed df my 
punishment, as I hope not to be, I shall be able to think, \ and 
walk, and live with freedom. 

Many men on their release carry their prison about with them 
into the air, and hide it as a secret disgrace in their hearts, and at 
length, like poor poisoned things, creep into some hole and die. 
It is wretched that they should have to do so, and it is wrong, 
terribly wrong, of society that it should force them to do so. 
Society takes upon itself the right to inflict appalling punishment 
on the individual but it also has the supreme vice of shallowness, 
and fails to realise what it has done. When the man’s punishment 
#frove^it leaves him to hirflself; that is to say, it f abandons him 
at the very moment when its highest duty towards him begins. 
It is really ashamed of its own actions, and shuns those whom it 
has punished, as people shun a creditor whose debt they cannot 
pay, or one on whom they have inflicted an irreparable, an 
irremediable wrong. I can claim on my side that if I realise 
what I have suffered, society should realise what it has inflicted 
on me; and that there should be no bitterness or hate on either 
side. 

Of course I know that from one point of view things will be 
made different for me than for others; must indeed, by the very 
nature of the case, be made so. The poor thieves and outcasts 
who are imprisoned here wilh me are in many respects more 
fortunate than 1 am. The little way in grey city or green field 
that saw their sin is small; to find those who know nothing of 
what they have done they need go no further than a bird might 
fly between the twilight and the dawn; but for me the world is 
shrivelled to a handsbreadth, and everywhere I turn my name is 
written on the rocks in lead. For I have come, not from obscurity 
into the momentary notoriety of crime, but from a sort of eternity 
of fame to a sort of eternity of infamy, and sometimes seem to 
myself to have shown, if indeed it required showing, that between 
the famous and the infamous there is but one step, if as much as 
one. 

Still, in the very fact that people will recognise me wherever I 
go, and know all about my life, as far as its follies go, 1 can discern 
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something good for me. It will force on me the necessiity of again 
asserting myself as an artist, and as soon as I possibly can. If I 
can produce only one beautiful work of art I shall be able to rob 
malice of its venom, and cowardice of its sneer, and to pluck 
out the tongue of scorn by the roots. 

And if life be, as it surely is, a problem to me, I am no less a 
problem to life. People must adopt some attitude towards me, and 
so pass judgment both on themselves and me. I need not say I am 
not talking of particular individuals. The only people I would care 
to be with now are artists and people who have suffered: those who 
know what beauty is, and those who know what sorrow is: 
nobody else interests me. Nor am I making any demands on life. 
In all that I have said I am simply concerned with my own mental 
attitude towards life as a whole; and I feel that not to be ashamed 
of having been punished is one of the first points I must attain to, 
for the sake of my own perfection, and because I am so imperfect. 

Then I must learn how to be happy. Once I knew it, or thought 
1 knew it, by instinct. It was always springtime in my heart. My 
temperament was akin to joy. I filled my life to the very brim 
with pleasure, £S one ipight fill a cup" to the very brim wit^ win««* 
Now I am approaching life from a completely new standpoint, 
and even to conceive happiness is often extremely difficult for me. 

I remember during my first term at Oxford reading in Pater’s 
Renaissance — that book which has had such strange influence over 
my life — how Dante places low in the Inferno those who wilfully 
live in sadness; and going to the college library and turning to the 
passage in the Divine Comedy where beneath ^the dreary marsh lie 
those who were “sullen in the sweet air,” saying for ever and 
ever through their sighs: 

“Tfisti fummo 

Nell aer dolce che dal sol s’allegra.” 1 

I knew the church condemned* accidia , 2 but the whole idea 
seemed to me quite fantastic, just the sort of sin, I fancied, a 
priest who knew nothing about real life would invent. Nor could 
I understand how Dante, who says that “sorrow remarried us to 
God,” could have been so harsh to those who were enamoured of 
melancholy, if any such there really were. I had no idea that some 
day this would become to me one of the greatest temptations 
of my life. 

While I was in Wandsworth prison I longed to die. It was my 
one desire. When after two months in the infirmary I was trans- 
ferred here, and found myself growing gradually better in physical 
health, I was filled with rage. I determined to commit suicide on 

1 We were sulfen in the sweet air which rejoiceth in the sunlight. ^ 

* Sloth (one of the seven deadly sins). 
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the very day on which I left prison. After a time that evil mood 
passed away, and I made up my mind to live, but to wear gloom 
as a king wears purple: never to smile again: to turn whatever 
house I entered into a house of mourning: to make myj friends 
walk slowly in sadness with me: to teach them that melancholy 
is the true secret of life: to maim them with an alien sorrow: to 
mar them with my own pain. Now 1 feel quite differently. 1 
see it would be both ungrateful and unkind of me to pull sp long 
a lace that when my friends came to see me they would hive to 
make their faces still longer to show their sympathy; or) if 1 
desired to entertain them, to invite them to sit down silently to 
bitter herbs and funeral baked meats. 1 must learn how to be 
cheerful and happy. 

The last two occasions on which 1 was allowed to see my friends 
here, I tried to be as cheerful as possible, and to show my cheer- 
fulness, in order to make them some slight return for their trouble 
in coming all the way from town to see me. It is only a slight 
return, 1 know, but it is the one, I feel certain, that pleases them 

most. I saw R for an hour on Saturday week, and 1 tried to 

«gi.ve t(je fullest possible expression of the delight I really felt at our 
meeting. And that, in the views and ideas I am here shaping for 
myself, I am quite right is shown to me by the fact that now for 
the first time since my imprisonment I have a real desire for life. 

There is before me so much to do that I would regard it as a 
terrible tragedy if I died before I was allowed to complete at any 
rate a little of it. I see new developments in art and life, each one 
of which is a fresh mode of perfection. I long to live so that J 
can explore what is no less than a new world to me. Do you want 
to know what this new world is ? I think you can guess what it is. 
It is the world in which I have beer* living. Sorrow, then, and all 
that it teaches me, is my new world. 

I used to live entirely for pleasure. I shunned suffering and sor- 
row of every kind. I hated both. I resolved to ignore them as far 
as possible: to treat them, that is to say, as modes of imperfection. 
They were not part of my scheme oflife. They had no place in 
my philosophy. My mother, who knew life as a whole, used often 
to quote to me Goethe’s lines — written by Carlyle in a book he 
had given her years ago, and translated by him, I fancy, also; 

“Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 

Who never spent the midnight hours 
Weeping and waiting for the morrow, — 

He knows you not, ye heavenly powers.” 

They were the lines which that noble Queen of Prussia, whom 
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Napoleon treated with such coarse brutality, used to quote in her 
humiliation and exile; they were Lhe lines my mother often quoted 
in the troubles of her later life. I absolutely declined to accept or 
admit the enormous truth hidden in them. I could not understand 
it. I remember quite well how I used to tell her that I did not 
want to eat my bread in sorrow, or to pass any night weeping and 
watching for a more bitter dawn. 

I had no idea that it was one of the special things that the Fates 
had in store for me; that for a whole year of my life, indeed, l 
was to do little else. But so has my portion been meted out to me; 
and during the last few months I have, after terrible difficulties 
and struggles, been able to comprehend some of the lessons hidden 
in the heart of pain. Clergymen and people who use phrases 
without wisdom sometimes talk of suffering as a mystery. It is 
really a revelation. One discerns tilings one never discerned before. 
One approaches the whole of history from a different standpoint. 
What one had felt dimly, through instinct, about art, is intellec- 
tually and emotionally realised with perfect clearness of vision 
and absolute intensity of apprehension. 

I now see that sorrow, being the supreme emotion of which 
man is capable, 'is at onre the type and test of all great art. Wha*^ 
the artist is always looking for is the mode of existence in which 
soul and body are one and indivisible: in which the outward is 
expressive of the inward: in which form reveals. Of such modes 
of existence there are not a few: youth and the art preoccupied 
with youth may serve as a model for us at one moment: at another 
wc may like to think that, in its subtlety and sensitiveness of 
impression, its suggestion of a spirit dwelling in external things 
and making its raiment of earth and air, of mist and city alike, 
and in its morbid sympathy of its moods, and tones, and colours, 
modern landscape art is realising for us pictorially what was 
realised in such plastic perfection by the Greeks. Music, in 
which all subject is absorbed in ^expression, and cannot be 
separated from it, is a complex example, and a flower or a child 
a simple example, of what I mean; but sorrow is the ultimate 
type both in life and art. 

Behind joy and laughter there may be a temperament, coarse, 
hard and callous. But behind sorrow there is always sorrow. 
Pain, unlike pleasure, wears no mask. Truth in art is not any 
correspondence between the essential ideal and the accidental 
existence: it is not the resemblance of shape to shadow, or of the 
form mirrored in the crystal to the form itself; it is no echo coming 
from a hollow hill, any more than it is a silver well of water in the 
valley that shows the moon to the moon and Narcissus to Nar- 
cissus. Truthin art is the unity of a thing with itself: the outward^ 

o.w. — 7 
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rendered expressive of the inward; the soul made incarnate; 
the body instinct with spirit, Tor this reason there is no truth 
comparable to sorrow. There are tunes when sorrow seems to me 
to be the only truth. Other things may be illusions o!/ the eye 
or the appetite, made to blind the one and cloy tlie other, 
but out of sorrow have the worlds been built, and at thd birth of 
a child or a star there is pain. \ 

More than this, there is about sorrow an intense, aA extra- 
ordinary reality. I have said of myself that I was one who stood 
in symbolic relations to the art and culture of my age. There is not 
a single wretched man in this wretched place along with me who 
does not stand in symbolic relation to the very secret of life. Tor 
the secret of life is suffering. It is what is hidden behind everything. 
When we begin to live, what is sweet is so sweet to us, and what 
is bitter so biller, that we inevitably direct all our desires towards 
pleasure, and seek not merely for a “month or twain to feed on 
honeycomb,” but for all our years to taste no other food, ignorant 
all the while that we may really be starving the soul. 

I remember talking once on this subject to one of the most 
beautiful personalities I .have ever known: a woman, whose 
sympathy and noble kindness to me, both befofc and since the 
tragedy of my imprisonment, have been beyond power and 
description ; one who has really assisted me, though she does not 
know it, to bear the burden of my troubles more than any one 
else in the whole world has, and all through the mere fact of 
her existence, through her being what she is — partly an ideal and 
partly an influence: a suggestion of what one might become as 
well as a real help 'towards becoming it; a soul that renders the 
common air sweet, and makes what is spiritual seem as simple 
and natural as sunlight or the sea; one for whom beauty and 
sorrow walk hand in hand, and have the same message. On the 
occasion of which I am thinking 1 recall distinctly how I said 
to her that there was enough suffering in one narrow London 
lane to show that God chd not love man, and that wherever there 
was any sorrow, though but that of a child, in some little garden 
weeping over a fault that it had or had not committed, the 
whole face of creation was completely marred. I was entirely 
wrong. She told me so, but I could not believe her. 1 was not 
in the sphere in which such belief was to be attained to. Now it 
seems to me that love of some kind is the only possible explanation 
of the extraordinary amount of suffering that there is in the world. 
I cannot conceive of any other explanation. I arn convinced that 
there is no other, and that if the world has indeed, as I have 
said, been built of sorrow, it has been built by the hands of love, 
because ixi no other way could the .soul of man, far whom the 
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world was made, reach the full stature of its perfection. Pleasure 
for the beautiful body, but pain for tiie beautiful soul. 

When I say that I am convinced of these tilings 1 speak with 
too much pride. Far off, like a perfect pearl, one can see the City 
of God. It is so wonderful that it seems as if a child could reach it 
in a summer’s day. And so a child could. But with me and such 
as me it is different. One can realise a thing in a single moment, 
but one loses it in the long hours that follow with leaden feet, it is 
so difficult to keep “heights that the soul is competent to gain.” 
We think in eternity, but we move slowly through time; and 
how slowly time goes with us who lie in prison I need not tell 
again, nor of the weariness and despair that creep back into one’s 
cell, and into the cell of one’s heart, with such strange insistence 
that one has, as it were, to garnish and sweep one’s house for their 
coming, as for an unwelcome guest, or a bitter master, or a slave 
whose slave it is one’s chance or choice to be. 

And though at present my friends may find it a hard thing to 
believe, it is true none the less, that for them living in freedom and 
idleness and comfort it is more easy to learn the lessons of humility 
than it is for m£, who begin the day By going down on my jm ees— 
and washing the floor of my cell. For prison life with iLs endless 
privations and restrictions makes one rebellious. The most terrible 
thing about it is not that it breaks one’s heart —hearts are made to 
be broken — but that it turns one’s heart to stone. One sometimes 
feels that it is only with a front of brass and a lip of scorn that 
one can get through the day at all. And lie who is in a state of 
rebellion cannot receive grace, to use the phrase ol which the 
Church is so fond —so rightly fond, I dare say* for in life as in art 
the mood of rebellion doses up the channels ol tlie soul, and shuts 
out the airs of heaven. Yet 1» must learn these lessons here, If I 
am to learn them anywhere, and must be filled with joy if my 
feel are on the right road and m? face set towards “the gate 
which is called beautiful,” though I may fall many times in the 
mire and often in the mist go astray. 

This New Life, as through my love of Dante I like sometimes to 
call it, is of course no new life at all, but simply the continuance, 
by means of development and evolution, of my former life. I 
remember when I was at Oxford saying to one of my friends as 
we were strolling round S'lagdalen’s narrow bird-haunted walks 
one morning in the year before I took my degree, that I wanted to 
eat of the fruit of all the trees in the garden of the world, and that 
1 was going out into the world with that passion in my soul. 
And so, indeed, I went out, and so I lived. My only mistake was 
that I confined myself so exclusively to the trees of what seemed 
to me the siftilit side of the garden, and shunned the other side. 
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for its shadow and its gloom. Failure, disgrace, poverty, sorrow, 
despair, suffering, tears even, the broken words that come from 
lips in pain, remorse that makes one walk on thorns, conscience 
that condemns, self-abasement that punishes the misery that 
puts ashes on its head, the anguish that chooses sackcloth for its 
raiment and into its own drink puts gall — all these were things of 
which I was afraid. And as I had determined to know nothing of 
them, I was forced to taste each of them in turn, to feed on them, 
to have for a season, indeed, no other food at all. 

I don’t regret for a single moment having lived for pleasure) 1 
did it to the full, as one should do everything that one does. 
There was no pleasure I did not experience. I threw the pearl of 
my soul into a cup of wine. I went down the primrose path to the 
sound of flutes. I lived on honeycomb. But to have continued the 
same life would have been wrong, because it would have been 
limiting. I had to pass on. The other half of the garden had its 
secrets for me also. Of course all this is foreshadowed and pre- 
figured in my books. Some of it is in The Happy Prince , some of it 
in The Young King, notably in the passage wiicre the bishop says 
m?*} t,h^ kneeling boy, “Is nbt He, who made misery, wiser than 
thou art ?” a phrase which when 1 wrote it seemed to me liltle 
more than a phrase; a gi cat deal of it is hidden away in the note 
of doom that like a purple thread runs through the texture of 
Dorian Gray ; in The Grille as Artist it is set forth in many colours; 
in The Soul of Man it is written down, and in letters too easy to 
read; it is one of the refrains whose recurring motifs make Salome 
so like a piece of music and bind it together as a ballad; in the 
prose poem of the man who from the bronze of the image of the 
“Pleasure that liveth for a moment” has to make the image of the 
“Sorrow that abideth for ever” it 19 incarnate. It could not have 
been otherwise. At every single moment of one’s life one is going 
to be no less than what one thas been. Art is a symbol, because 
man is a symbol. 

It is, if I can fully attain to it, the ultimate realisation of the 
artistic life. For the artistic life is simply self-development. 
Humility in the artist is his frank acceptance of all experiences, 
just as love in the artist is simply the sense of beauty that reveals 
to the world its body and its soul. In Marius the Epicurean Pater 
seeks to reconcile the artistic life with the life of religion, in the 
deep, sweet, and austere sense of the word. But Marius is 
little more than a spectator: an ideal spectator indeed, and 
one to whom it is given “to contemplate the spectacle of life 
with appropriate emotions,” which Wordsworth defines as the 
poet’s true aim; yet a spectator merely, and perhaps a little 
•too much occupied with the comeliness of the benches of the 
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sanctuary to notice that it is the sanctuary of sorrow that he is 
gazing at. 

I see a far more intimate and immediate connection between 
the true life of Christ and the true life of the artisL; and I take a 
keen pleasure in the reflection that long before sorrow had made 
my days her own and bound me to her wheel I had written in 
The Soul of Man that he who would lead a Christ-like life must 
be entirely and absolutely himself, and had taken as my types not 
merely the shepherd on the hillside and the prisoner in his cell, 
but also the painter to whom the world is a pageant and the poet 
for whom the world is a song. I remember saying once to Andrd 
Gide, as we sat together in some Paris cafi , that while metaphysics 
had but little real interest for me, and morality absolutely none, 
there was nothing that either Plato or Christ had said that could 
not be transferred immediately into the sphere of Art and there 
find its complete fulfilment. 

Nor is it merely that we can discern in Christ that close union of 
personality with perfection which forms the real distinction 
between the classical and romantic movement in life, but the 
very basis of his natures was the same as that of the nature «f tilt* 1 
artist — an intense and llamelike imagination. He realised in the 
entire sphere of human relations that imaginative sympathy 
which in the Sphere of Art is the sole secret of creation. He under- 
stood the leprosy of the leper, the darkness of the blind, the fierce 
misery of those who live for pleasure, the strange poverty of the 
rich. Some one wrote to me in trouble, “When you arc not on 
your pedestal you are not interesting.” How rgnote was the writer 
from what Matthew Arnold calls “the Secret of Jesus.” Either 
would have taught him that whatever happens to another 
happens to oneself, and if y&u want an inscription to read at 
dawn and at night-time, and for pleasure or for pain, write up 
on the walls of your house in letter! lor the sun to gild and the 
moon to silver, “Whatever happens to oneself happens to another.” 

Christ’s place indeed is with the poets. His whole conception 
of Humanity sprang right out of the imagination and can only 
be realised by it. What God was to the pantheist, man was to 
Him. He was the first to conceive the divided races as a unity. 
Before his time there had bgen gods and men, and, feeling through 
the mysticism of sympathy that in himself each had been made 
incarnate, he calls himself the Son of the one or the Son of the 
other, according to his mood. More than any one else in history 
he wakes in us that temper of wonder to which romance always 
appeals. There is still something to me almost incredible in the 
idea of a yoi^ig Galilean peasant imagining that he could bear 
on his own shoulders the burden of the entire world; all that had * 
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already been done and suffered, and all that was yet to be done 
and suffered: the sins of Nero, of Caesar Borgia, of Alexander VI., 
and of him who was Emperor of Rome and Priest of the Sun: 
the sufferings of those whose names are legion and whose dwelling 
is among the tombs: oppressed nationalities, factory children, 
thieves, people in prison, outcasts, those who are dumb lender 
oppression and whose silence is heard only of God; and; not 
merely imagining this but actually achieving it, so that at the 
present moment all who come in contact with his personality, 
even though they may neither bow to his altar nor kneel before 
his priest, in some way find that the ugliness of their sin is taken 
away and the beauty of their sorrow revealed to them. 

I had said of Christ that he ranks with the poets. That is true. 
Shelley and Sophocles are of his company. But his entire life also 
is the most wonderful of poems. For “pity and terror” there is 
nothing in the entire cycle of Greek tragedy to touch it. The 
absolute purity of the protagonist raised the entire scheme to a 
height of romantic art from which the sufferings of Thebes and 
Pelops’ line t arc by their very horror excluded, and shows how 
^’fWdiag Aristotle was when* he said in hi^ treatise on the drama 
that it would be impossible to bear the spectacle of one blameless 
in pain. Nor in /Eschylus nor Dante, those stern masters of 
tenderness, m Shakespeare, the most purely human of all the 
great artists, in the whole of Celtic myth and legend, where the 
loveliness of the world is shown through a mist of tears, and the 
life of a man is no more than the life of a [lower, is there anything 
that, for sheer simplicity of pathos, wedded and made one with 
sublimity of tragic effect, can be said to equal or even approach 
the last act of Christ’s passion. The little supper with his com- 
panions, one of whom has already sold him for a price; the anguish 
in the quiet moonlit garden; the false friend coming close to him 
so as to betray him with a kiss; the friend who sLill believed in 
him, and on whom as on a rock he had hoped to build a house oi 
refuge for Man, denying him as the bird cried to the dawn; 
his own utter loneliness, his submission, - his acceptance of every- 
thing; and along with it all such scenes as the high priest of 
orthodoxy rending his raiment in wrath, and the magistrate of 
civil justice calling for water in the vaip hope of cleansing himself 
of that stain of innocent blood that makes him the scarlet figure 
of history; the coronation ceremony of sorrow, one of the most 
wonderful things in the whole of recorded time; the crucifixion 
of the Innocent One before the eyes of his mother and of the 
disciple whom he loved; the soldiers gambling and throwing 
dice for his clothes; the terrible death by which he fjave the world 
"its most eternal symbol; and his final burial in the tomb of the 
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rich man, his body swathed in Egyptian linen with costly spices 
and perfumes as though he had been a king’s son. When one 
contemplates all this from the point of view of art alone one 
cannot but be grateful that the supreme office of the Church 
should be the playing of the tragedy without the shedding of 
blood: the mystical presentation, by means of dialogue and 
costume and gesture even, of the Passion of her Lord; and it is 
always a source of pleasure and awe to me to remember that 
the ultimate survival of the Greek (horns, lost elsewhere to 
art, is to be found in the servitor answering the priest at 
Mass. 

Yet the whole life of Christ so entirely may sorrow and beauty 
be made one in their meaning and manifestation — is really an 
idyll, though it ends with the veil of the temple being rent, and 
the darkness coming over the face of the earth, and the stone 
rolled to the door of the sepulchre. One always thinks of him as a 
young bridegroom with his companions, as indeed he somewhere 
describes himself ; as a shepherd straying through a valley with 
his sheep in search of green meadow or cool stream; as a singer 
trying to build out of the music the Walls of the City of • qc^ 
as a lover for whose love the whole world was too small. His 
miracles seem to me to be as exquisite as the coming of spring, and 
quite as natural. I see no difficulty at all in believing that such 
was the charm of his personality that iiis mere presence could 
bring peace to souls in anguish, and that those who touched his 
garments or his hands forgot their pain; or that as he passed by 
on the highway of life people who had seen nothing of life’s 
mystery, saw it clearly, and others who had* been deaf to every 
voice but that of pleasure heard for the first time the voice of love 
and found it as “musical as Apollo’s lute”; or that evil passions 
fled at his approach, and men whose dull unimaginative lives 
had been but a mode of death rose a» it were from the grave when 
he called them; or that when he taught on the hillside the multi- 
tude forgot their hunger and thirst and the cares of this world, 
and that to his friends who listened to him as he sat at meat the 
coarse food seemed delicate, and the waLcr had the taste of good 
wine, and the whole house became full of the odour and sweetness 
of nard. 

Renan in his Vie de Jesui — that gracious fifth gospel, the gospel 
according to St. Thomas, one might call it — says somewhere 
that Christ’s great achievment was that he made himself as much 
loved after his death as he had been during his lifetime. And 
certainly, if his place is among the poets, he is the leader of all 
the lovers. He saw that love was the first secret of the world for 
which the wise men had been looking, and that it was only* 
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through love that one could approach either the heart of the 
leper or the feet of God. 

And, above all, Christ is the most supreme of individualists. 
Humility, like the artistic acceptance of all experience, is merely 
a mode of manifestation. It is man’s soul that Christ is always 
looking for. He calls it “God’s Kingdom,” and finds it in\every 
one. He compares it to little things, to a tiny seed, to a handful 
of leaven, to a pearl. That is because one realises one’s soulonly 
by getting rid of all alien passions, all acquired culture, anil all 
external possessions, be they good or evil. 

I bore up against everything with some stubbornness of will 
and much rebellion of nature, till 1 had absolutely nothing left 
in the world but one thing. 1 had lost my name, my position, 
my happiness, my freedom, my wealth. I was a prisoner and a 
pauper. But I still had my children left. Suddenly they were taken 
away from me by the law. It was a blow so appalling that 1 did 
not know what to do, so I flung myself on my knees, and bowed 
my head, and wept, and said, “The body of a child is as the body 
of the Lord: 1 am not worthy of either.” That moment seemed 
me. 'I saw then that the only thing for me was to accept 
everything. Since then — curious as it will no doubt sound — I 
have been happier. 1 1 was of course my soul in its ultimate essence 
that I had reached. In many ways I had been its enemy, but I 
found it waiting for me as a friend. When one comes in contact 
with the soul it makes one simple as a child, as Christ said one 
should be. 

It is tragic how few people ever “possess their souls” before they 
die. “Nothing is more rare in any man,” says Emerson, “than an 
act of his own.” It is quite true. Most people are other people. 
Their thoughts are some one clse’s, opinions, their lives a mimic- 
ry, their passions a quotation. Christ was not merely the supreme 
individualist, but he was tht| first individualist in history. People 
have tried to make him out an ordinary philanthropist, or ranked 
him as an altruist with the unscientific and sentimental. But he 
was really neither one nor the other. Pity he has, of course, for the 
poor, for those who are shut up in prisons, for the lowly, for the 
wretched; but he has far more pity for the rich, for the hard 
hedonists, for those who waste their freedom in becoming slaves 
to things, for those who wear soft Aliment and live in kings’ 
houses. Riches and pleasure seemed to him to be really greater 
tragedies than poverty or sorrow. And as for altruism, who 
knew better than he that it is vocation not volition that deter- 
mines us, and that one cannot gather grapes of thorns or figs 
from thistles ? 

• To live for others as a definite self-conscious aifti was not his 
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creed. It was not the basis of his creed. When he says, “Forgive 
your enemies.” it is not for the sake of the enemy, but for one’s 
own sake that he says so, and because love is more beautiful 
than hate. In his own entreaty to the young man, “Sell all that 
thou hast and give to the poor,” it is not of the slate of the poor 
that he is thinking, but of the soul of the young man, the soul 
that wealth was marring. In his view of life he is one with the 
artist who knows that by the inevitable law of sclf-perfcction, 
the poet must sing, and the sculptor think in bronze, and the 
painter make the world a mirror for his moods, as surely and as 
certainly as the hawthorn must blossom in spring, and the corn 
turn to gold at harvest-time, and the moon in her ordered wander- 
ings change from shield to sickle, and from sickle to shield. 

But while Christ did not say to men, “Live for others,” he 
pointed out that there was no difference at all between the lives 
of others and one’s own life. By this means he gave to man an 
extended, a Titan personality. Since his coming the history of 
each separate individual is, or can be made, the history of the 
world. Of course, culture has intensified the personality of man. 
Art has made .us myriad-minded, lliose who have the wtorim* 
temperament go into exile with Dante and learn how salt is 
the bread of others, and how steep their stairs; they catch for a 
moment the serenity and calm of Goethe, and yet know but 
too well that Baudelaire cried to Goethe: 

“O Seigneur, donnez moi la force et le courage 
De contempler mon corps et mon coeur sans ddgout .” 1 

Out of Shakespeare’s sonnets they draw, to their own hurt it may 
be, the secret of his love and ipake it their own ; they look wiLh new 
eyes on modern life, because they have listened to one of Chopin’s 
nocturnes, or handled Greek things^ or read the story of the pas- 
sion of some dead man for some dead woman whose hair was 
like threads of fine gold, and whose mouth was as a pomegranate. 
But the sympathy of the artistic temperament is necessarily 
with what has found expression. In words or in colours, in music 
or in marble behind the painted masks of an jEschylean play, or 
through some Sicilian shepherds’ pierced and jointed reeds, the 
man and his message must have been revealed. 

To the artist, expression is the only mode under which he can 
conceive life at all. To him what is dumb is dead. But to Christ it 
was not so. With a width and wonder of imagination that fills one 
almost with awe, he took the entire world of the inarticulate, 
the voiceless world of pain, as his kingdom, and made of himself 

1 O Lord give^mc the strength and the courage to look at my body and my heai\ 
without disgust. 
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its eternal mouthpiece. Those of whom I have spoken, who arc 
dumb under oppression, and “whose silence is heard only of 
God,” he chose as his brothers. He sought to become eyes to the 
blind, ears to Lhe deaf, and a cry in the lips of those whose tongues 
had been tied. His desire was to be to the myriads who had found 
no utterance a very trumpet through which they might c^ll to 
heaven. And feeling, with the artistic nature of one to whom suffer- 
ing and sorrow were modes through which he could rcalisg his 
conception of the beautiful, that an idea is of no value till it 
becomes incarnate and is made an image, he made of himself 
the image of the Man of Sonows, and as such has fascinated and 
dominated art as no Greek god ever succeeded in doing. 

For the Greek gods, in spite of the white and red of their fair 
fleet limbs, were not really what they appeared to be. The 
curved brow of Apollo was like the sun’s disc crescent over a hill 
at dawn, and his feet were as the wings of the morning, but he 
himself had been cruel to Marsyas and had made Niobe childless. 
In the sted shields of Athena’s eyes there had been no pity for 
Arachne; the pomp and peacocks of Hera were all that was really 
•arW.^about her, and the Father of the Gods hijnself had been 
too fond of the daughters of men. Flic two most deeply suggestive 
figures of Greek Mythology were, for religion, Demeter, an 
Earth Goddess, not one of the Olympians, and for art, Dionysus, 
the son of a mortal woman to whom the moment of his birth 
had proved also the moment of her death. 

But Life itself from its lowliest and most humble sphere pro- 
duced one far more marvellous than the mother of Proserpina 
or the son of Semele. Out of the Carpenter’s shop at Nazareth 
had come a personality infinitely greater than any made by 
myth and legend, and one, strangely enough, destined to reveal 
to the world the mystical meaning of wine and the real beauties 
of the lilies of the held as note, either on Cithacron or at Enna, 
had ever done. 

The song of Isaiah, “He is despised and rejected of men, a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief: arid we hid as it were our 
faces from him,” had seemed to him to prefigure himself, and in 
him the prophecy was fulfilled. We must not be afraid of such a 
phrase. Every single work of art is the fulfilment of a prophecy: 
for every work of art is the conversion of an idea inLo an image. 
Every single human being should be the fulfilment of a prophecy: 
for every human bdng should be the realisation of some ideal, 
either in the mind of God or in the mind of man. Christ found 
the type and fixed it, and the dream of a Virgilian poet, either 
at Jerusalem or at Babylon, became in the long progress of the 
Centuries incarnate in him for whom the world was waiting. “His 
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visage was marred more than any man’s, and his form was more 
than the sons of men,” are among the signs noted by Isaiah as 
distinguishing the new ideal, and as soon as art understood what 
was meant it opened like a flower at the presence of one m whom 
truth in art was set forth as it had never been before. For is not 
truth in art, as I have said, “ that in which the outward is expres- 
sive of the inward; in which the soul is made flesh and the body 
instinct with spirit in which form reveals.” 

To me one of the things in history the most to be regretted is 
that the Christ’s own Renaissance, which has produced the Cathe- 
dral at Chartres, the Arthurian cycle of legends, the life of St. 
Francis of Assis, the art of Giotto, and Dante’s Divine Comedy , 
was not allowed to develop on its own lines, but was interrupted 
and spoiled by the dreary classical Renaissance that gave us 
Petrarch, and Raphael’s frescoes, and Palladian architecture, 
and formal French tragedy, and St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Pope’s 
poetry, and everything that is made from without and by dead 
rules, and does not spring from within through some spirit inform- 
ing it. But wherever there is a romantic movement in art there 
somehow, and^under ^ome form, is Christ, or the soul of 
He is in Romeo and Juliet , in the Winter's Tale , in Provencal poetry, 
in the Ancient Mariner , in La Belle Dame sans merci , and 111 Chatter- 
ton’s Ballad of Charity. 

We owe to him the most diverse things and people. Hugo’s Les 
Miserables , Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mai, the note of pity in Russian 
novels, Verlaine and Verlaine’s poems, the stained glass and 
tapestries and the quattrocento work of Burne-Jones and Morris, 
belong to him no less than the tower of Giotto, Lancelot and 
Guinevere, Tannhauser, the troubled romantic marbles of 
Michael Angelo, pointed architecture, and the love of children 
and flowers — for both of which, indeed, in classical art there was 
but little place, hardly enough foibthem to grow or play in, but 
which, from the twelfth century down to our own day, have 
been continually making their appearances in art, under various 
modes and at various times, coming fitfully and wilfully, as 
children, as flowers, are apt to do: spring always seeming to one 
as if the flowers had been in hiding, and only came out into the 
sun because they were afraid that grown-up people would grow 
tired of looking for them and give up the search ; and the life of a 
child being no more than an April day on which there is both 
rain and sun for the narcissus. 

It is the imaginative quality of Christ’s own nature that makes 
him this palpitating centre of romance. The strange figure of 
poetic drama and ballad are made by the imagination of others, 
but out of nis own imagination entirely did Jesus of Nazareth 
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create himself. The cry of Isaiah had really no more to do with 
his coming than the song of the nightingale lias to do with the 
rising of the moon — no more, though perhaps no less. He was 
the denial as well as the affirmation of prophecy. For every 
expectation that he fulfilled there was another that he destroyed. “In 
all beauty,” says Bacon, “there is some strangeness of proportion,” 
and of those who are born of the spirit - of those, that is to say. who 
like himself are dynamic forces— Christ says that they are like the 
wind that “bloweth where it listeth, and no man can tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goctli.” That is why he is so fascinating to 
artists. He has all the colour elements of life: mystery, strangeness, 
pathos, suggestion, ecstasy, love. He appeals to the temper of won- 
der, and creates that mood in which alone he can be understood. 

And to me it is a joy to remember that if he is “of imagination 
all compact,” the world itself is of the same substance. I said in 
Dorian Gray that the great sins of the world take place in the brain; 
but it is in the brain that everything takes place. We know now 
that we do not see with the eyes or hear with the cars. They gLre 
really channels for the transmisson, adequate or inadequate, of 
^£pse impressions. It is in the brain that the poppy is red, that the 
apple 1 *is odorous, that the skylark sings. 

Of late I have been studying with diligence the four prose 
poems about Christ. At Christmas I managed to get hold of a 
Greek Testament, and every morning, after I had cleaned my 
cell and polished rny tins, I read a little of the Gospels, a dozen 
verses taken by chance anywhere. It is a delightful way of opening 
the day. Every one, even in a turbulent, ill-disciplined life, 
should do the same. "Endless repetition, in and out of season, has 
spoiled for us the freshness, the naivetd, the simple romantic 
charm of the Gospels. We hear them read far too often and far 
too badly, and all repetition is anti-spiritual. When one returns 
to the Greek, it is like going into a garden of lilies out of some 
narrow and dark house. 

And to me, the pleasure is doubled by the reflection that it is 
extremely probable that we have the actual terms, the ipsissima 
verba , 1 used by Christ. It was always supposed that Christ talked 
in Aramaic. Even Renan thought so. But now we know that the 
Galilean peasants, like the Irish peasants of our own day, were 
bilingual, and that Greek was the or&inary language of inter- 
course all over Palestine, as indeed all over the Eastern world. I 
never liked the idea that we know of Christ’s own words only 
through a translation of a translation. It is a delight to me to think 
that as far as his conversation was concerned, Charmides might 
have listened to him, and Socrates reasoned with him, and Plato 
• l Very words. 
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understood him: that he really said cytu etfii 6 7 Toifirjv 6 ko\6s 1 
that when he thought of the lilies of the field and how they 
neither toil nor spin, his absolute expression was tcaTafiadeTc to 
Kpiva to v aypov, ttu)$ av^dver ov kottui ouSe vijfc 1,“ and that his last 
word when lie cried out, “iVly life lias been completed, has reached 
its fulfilment, has been perfected,” was exactly as St. John 
tells us it was: TCTfAeorai 3 — 110 more. 

While in reading Lhe Gospels— particularly that of St. John 
himself, or whatever early Gnostic took his name and mantle — 
I see the continual assertion of the imagination as the basis of all 
spiritual and material life, I sec also tliaL to Ghrist imagination 
was simply a form of love, and that to him love was lord in the 
fullest meaning of the phrase. Some weeks ago I was allowed by 
the doctor to have white bread to eat instead of the coarse black 
or brown bread of ordinary prison fare. It is a great delicacy. 
It will sound strange that dry bread could possibly be a delicacy 
to any one. To me it is so much so lhat at the close of each meal 
I carefully eat whatever crumbs may be left on my tin plate, or 
have fallen on the rough towel that one uses as a cloth so as not 
to soil one’s tabic; and I do so ndt from hunger — I tn j uilw 
quite sufficient food— but simply in order that nothing should be 
wasted of whai is given to me. So one should look on love. 

Christ, like all fascinating personalities, had the power of 
not merely saying beautiful things himself, but of making 
other people say beautiful things to him; and I love the story 
St. Mark tells us about the Greek woman who, when as a trial 
of her faith lie said to her that he could not give her the bread of 
the children of Israel, answered him that the little dogs — (Kvvdpia 
“little dogs,” it should be rendered) — who are under the table 
cat of the crumbs that the children let fall. Most people live for 
love and admiration. But it is by love and admiration that we 
should live. II any love is shown us we should recognise that wc 
are quite unworthy of it. Nobody is worthy to be loved. The 
fact that God loves man shows us that in the divine order of 
ideal things it is written that eternal love is to be given to what 
is eternally unworlliy. Or if that phrase seems to be a bitter one 
to bear, let us say that every one is worthy of love, except him 
who thinks that he is. Love is a sacrament that should be taken 
kneeling, and Domine, non sum di^mis* should be on the lips and in 
the hearts of those who receive it. 

If ever I write again, in the sense of producing artistic work, 
there are just tw ? o subjects on which and through which I desire 
to express myself: one is “Ghrist as the precursor of the romantic 

1 I am the gofl shepherd ~ Consider the lilies or the field how they prow, they 
toil not, neither do they spin. 3 It is completed. 4 Lord, I am unworthy, • 
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movement in life”; the othei is “The artistic life considered in 
its relation to conduct.” The first is, of course, intensely fascina- 
ting, for I see in Christ not merely the essentials of the supreme 
romantic type, but all Liie accidents, the wilfulnesscs even, of the 
romantic temperament also. He was the first person who ever 
said to people that they should live “flower-like lives.” He^fixed 
the phrase. He took children as the type of what people should 
try to become. He held them up as examples to their elders, w\hich 
I myself have always thought the chief use of children, if what is 
perfect should have a use. Dante describes the soul of a map as 
coming from the hand of God “weeping and laughing like a 
little child,” and Christ also saw that the soul of each one should 
be a guisa di janciulla die piangendo e ridendo pargoleggia. 1 He felt 
that life was changeful, lluid, active, and that to allow it to be 
stereotyped into any form was death. He saw that people should 
not be too serious over material, common interests: that to be 
unpractical was to be a great thing: that one should not bother 
too much over affairs. The birds didn’t, why should man ? He is 
charming when he says, “Take no thought for the morrow; is not 
soul morb than meat . p Is not the body more than raiment ?” 
A Greek might have used the latter phrase. It is full of Greek 
feeling. But only Christ could have said both, and so summed up 
life perfectly for us. 

His morality is all sympathy, just what morality should be. 
If the only tiling that he ever said had been, “Her sins are for- 
given her because she loved much,” it would have been worth 
while dying to have said it. His justice is all poetical justice, 
exactly what justice should be. The beggar goes to heaven because 
he has been unhappy. I cannot conceive a better reason for his 
being there. The people who work dor an hour in the vineyard 
in the cool of the evening receive just as much reward as those 
who have toiled there all day«long in the hot sun. Why shouldn’t 
they ! Probably no one deserved any tiling. Or perhaps they were 
a different kind of people. Christ had no patience with the dull 
lifeless mechanical systems that treat people as if they were things, 
and so treat everybody alike; for him there were no laws: there 
were exceptions merely, as if anybody, or anything, for that matter, 
was like aught else in the world ! 

That which is the very keynote of romantic art was to him the 
proper basis of natural life. He saw no other basis. And when they 
brought him one taken in the very act of sin and showed him her 
sentence wri tten in the law, and asked him what was to be done, 
he wrote with his finger on the ground as though he did not hear 
them, and finally, when they pressed him again, looked up and 

• 1 Like unto a little maid who werping and smiling wantons childishly. 
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said, “Let him of you who has never sinned be Lhe hist to throw 
the stone at her.” It was worth while living to have said that. 

Like all poetical natures, he loved ignorant people. He knew 
that in the soul of one who is ignorant there is always room for a 
great idea. But he could not stand stupid people, especially those 
who are made stupid by education: people who are full of opinons 
not one of which they even understand, a peculiarly modern type, 
summed up by Christ when he describes it as the type of one who 
lias the key of knowledge, cannot use it himself, and does not 
allow other people to use it, though it may be made to open the 
gate of God’s Kingdom. His chief war was against the Philistines. 
That is the war every child of light has to wage. Philistinism was 
the note of Lhe age and community m which he lived. In their 
heavy inaccessibility to ideas, their dull respectability, their 
tedious oithodoxy, their worship of vulgar success, their entire 
preoccupation with the gross materialistic side of life, and their 
ridiculous estimate of themselves and their importance, the 
Jews of Jerusalem in Christ’s day were the exact counterpart of 
the British Philistine of our own. Christ mocked at the “whited 
sepulchre” of respectability, and fixe'd that phrase for evcjjji&> 
treated worldly success as a thing absolutely to be despised. He 
saw nothing in it at all. He looked on wealth as an encumbrance 
to a man. He would not hear of life being sacrificed to any 
system of thought or morals. He pointed out that forms and 
ceremonies were made for man, not man for forms and cere- 
monies. He took Sabbatarianism as a type of the things that should 
be set at nought. The cold philanthropies, the ostentatious public 
charities, the tedious formalisms so dear to the middle-class mind, 
he exposed with utter and relentless scorn. To us, what is termed 
orLhodoxy is merely a facile* unintelligent acquiescence; but to 
them, and in their hands, it was a terrible and paralysing tyranny. 
Christ swept it aside. He showed that the spirit alone was of value. 
He took a keen pleasure in pointing out to them that though they 
were always reading the law and the prophets, they had not 
really the smallest idea of what either of them meant. In opposi- 
tion to their tithing of each separate day into the fixed routine 
of prescribed duties, as they tithe mint and rue, he preached the 
enormous importance of living completely for the moment. 

Those whom he saveef from their sins are saved simply for 
beautiful moments in their lives. Mary Magdalen, when she 
sees Christ, breaks the rich vase of alabaster that one of her seven 
lovers had given her, and spills the odorous spices over his tired 
dusty feet, and for that one moment’s sake sits for ever with Ruth 
and Beatricg in the tresses of the snow-white rose of Paradise. 
All that Christ says to us by the way of a little warning is tha* 
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every moment should be beautiful, that the soul should always 
be ready for the coming ol the bridegroom, always waiting for 
the voice of the lover, Philistinism being simply that side of 
man’s nature that is not illumined by the imagination. He sees 
all the lovely influences of life as modes of light: the imagination 
itself is the world of light. The world is made by it, and the 
world cannot understand it: that is because the imagination is 
simply manifestation of love, and it is love and the capacity for 
it that distinguishes one human being horn another. 

But it is when he deals with a sinner that Christ is most roiAan- 
tic, in the sense of most real. 'Ihc woild had always loved the 
saint as being the nearest possible approach to the perfection of 
God. Christ, through some divine instinct in him, seems to have 
always loved the sinner as being the nearest possible approach 
to the perfection of man. His primary desire was not to reform 
people, any more than his primary desire was to relieve suffering. 
To turn an interesting thief into a tedious honest man was not 
his aim. He would have thought little of tSie Prisoners’ Aid 
Society and other modern movements of the kind. The conversion 
«*&w^ublican into a Pharisee would not .have se.em.cd to him a 
great achievement. But in a manner not yet understood of the 
world he regarded sin and suffering as being in themselves 
beautiful holy things and modes of perfection. 

It seems a very dangerous idea. It is — all great ideas are danger- 
ous. That it was Christ's creed admits of no doubt. That it is the 
true creed I don’t doubt m\self. 

Of course the sinner must repent. But why ? Simply because 
otherwise he would be unable to realise what he had dune. The 
moment of repentance is the moment of initiation. More than 
that: it is the means by which one ‘alters one’s past. The Greeks 
thought that impossible. T hey often say in their Gnomic asphor- 
isms, “Even the Gods cannot*alter the past.” Christ showed that 
the commonest sinner could do it, that it was the one thing he 
could do. Christ, had he been asked, would have said — 1 feel 
quite certain about it — that the moment the prodigal son fell on 
his knees and wept, he made his having wasted his substance with 
harlots, his swine-herding and hungering for the husks they ate. 
beautiful and holy moments in his liff. It is difficult for most 
people to grasp the idea. I dare say one has got to go to prison to 
understand it. If so, it may be worth while going to prison. 

There is something so unique about Christ. Of course just as 
there are false dawns before the dawn itself, and winter days so 
full of sudden sunlight that they will cheat thq wise crocus inlo 
squandering its gold before its time, and make som^ foolish bird 
tall to its mate to build on barren boughs, so there were Christians 
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before Christ. For that we should be grateful. The unfortunate 
thing is that there have been none since. I make one exception, 
St. Francis of Assisi. But then God had given him at his birth the 
soul of a poet, as he himself when quite young had in mystical 
marriage taken poverty as his bride; and with the soul of a poet 
and the body of a beggar he found the way to perfection not 
difficult. He understood Christ, and so he became like him. We 
do not require the Liber Conformi Latum to teach us that the life 
of St. Francis was the true lmitatio Christi, a poem compared to 
which the book of that name is merely prose. 

Indeed, that is the charm about Christ, when all is said; he is 
just like a work of art. He does not really leach one anything, but 
by being brought into his presence one becomes something. And 
everybody is predcsLined to his presence. Once at least in his lile 
each man walks whh Christ to Emmaus. 

As regards the other subject, the Relation of the Artistic Life 
to Conduct, it will no doubt seem strange to you that I should 
select it. People point to Reading Gaol and say, “That is where the 
artistic life leads a man.” Well, it t might lead 1 q worse places. 
The more mechanical people to whom life is a shrewd spe3€(M0fn 
depending on a careful calculation of ways and means, always 
know where they are going, and go there. They start with the 
ideal desire of being the parish beadle, and in whatever sphere 
they are placed they succeed in being the parish beadle and no 
more. A man whose desire is to be something separate from him- 
self, to be a Member of Parliament, or a successful grocer, or a 
prominent solicitor, or a judge, or something equally tedious, 
invariably succeeds in being what he wanLs to be. 

That is his punishment. Those who want a mask have to wear 
it. 

But with the dynamic forces of life, and those in whom those 
dynamic forces become incarnat^, it is different. People whose 
desire is solely for self-realisation never know where they are 
going. They can’t know. In one sense of the word it is of course 
necessary, as the Greek oracle said, to know oneself: that is the 
first achievement of knowledge. But to recognise that the soul 
of a man is unknowable, is the ultimate achievement of wisdom. 
The final mystery is ormself. When one has weighed the sun in 
the balance, and measured the steps of the moon, and mapped 
out the seven heavens star by star, there still remains oneself. 
Who can calculate the orbit of his own soul ? When the son went 
out to look for his father’s asses, he did not know that a man of 
God was waiting for him with the very chrism of coronation, and 
that his ovu soul was already the soul of a king. 

I hope to live long enough and to produce work of such a charac- 
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ter liiat 1 shall be able at the end of my days to say, “Yes ! this 
is just where the artistic life leads a man !” Two of the most 
perfect lives I have come across in my own experience are the 
lives of Verlaine and of Prince Kropotkin; both of them men who 
have passed years in prison: the first, the one Christian poet since 
Dante; the other, a man with a soul of that beautiful white Christ 
which seems coming out of Russia. And for the last seven or ei^ght 
months, in spite of a succession of great troubles reaching taic 
from the outside world almost without intermission, I have 
been placed in direct contact with a new spirit working in this 
prison through man and things, that has helped me beyond any 
possibility of expression in words; so that while for the first year 
of my imprisonment I did nothing else, and can remember doing 
nothing else, but wring my hands in impotent despair, and say, 
“What an ending, what an appalling ending !” now 1 try to say 
to myself, and sometimes when I am not torturing myself do 
really and sincerely say, “What a beginning, what a wonderful 
beginning !” It may really be so. It may become so. If it does I 
shall owe much to this new personality that has altered every 
nlSlrjrJiife in this place. , , 

You may realise it when 1 say that had 1 been released last 
May, as I tried to be, I would have left this place loathing it and 
every official in it with a bitterness of hatred that would have 
poisoned my life. I have had a year longer of imprisonment, 
but humanity has been in the prison along with us all, and now 
when I go out I shall always remember great kindnesses that I 
have received here frqm almost everybody, and on the day of my 
release I shall give many thanks to many people, and ask to be 
remembered by them in turn. 

The prison style is absolutely and Entirely wrong. I would give 
anything to be able to alter it when I go out. I intend to try. But 
there is nothing in the world so tvrong but that the spirit of human- 
ity, which is the spirit of love, the spirit of the Christ who is not 
in churches, may make it, if not right, at least possible to be borne 
without too much bitterness of heart. 

I know also that much is waiting for me outside that is very 
delightful, from what St. Francis of Assisi calls “my brother the 
wind, and my sister the rain,” lovely things both of them, down 
to the shop-windows and sunsets of great cities. If I made a list of 
all that still remains to me, I don’t know where 1 should stop, for, 
indeed, God made the world as much for me as for any one else. 
Perhaps I may go out with something that I had not got before. I 
need not tell you that to me Reformations in morals are as 
meaningless and vulgar as Reformations in thcology t But while 
t6 propose to be a better man is a piece of unscientific cant, to have 
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become a deeper man is the privilege of those who have suffered. 
And such I think I have become. 

If after I am free a friend of mine gave a feast, and did not 
invite me to it, 1 should not mind a bit. I can be perfectly happy 
by myself. With freedom, flowers, books, and the moon, who could 
not be perfectly happy ? Besides, feasts are not for me any more. 

I have given too many to care about them. That side of life is 
over for me, very fortunately, I dare say. But if after I am free a 
friend of mine had a sorrow and refused to allow me to share it, 
I should feel it most bitterly. If he shut the doors of the house of 
mourning against me, I would come back again and again 
and beg to be admitted, so that I might share in what 1 
was entitled to share in. If he thought me unworthy, unfit to 
weep with him, l should feel it as the most poignant humiliation, 
as the most terrible mode in which disgrace could be inflicted 
on me. But that could not be. I have a right to share in sorrow, 
and he who can look at the loveliness of the world and share 
its sorrow, and realise something of Lhe wonder of both, is in 
immediate contact with divine things, and has ^ot as near to 
God’s secret a$ any oqe can get. * 

Perhaps there may come into my art also, no less than into my 
life, a still deeper note, one of greater unity of passion, and direct- 
ness of impulse. Not width but intensity is the true aim of modern 
art. We are no longer in art concerned with the type. It is with 
the exception that we have to do. I cannot put my sufferings into 
any form they took, I need hardly say. Art only begins where 
Imitation ends, but something must come into my work, of fuller 
memory of words perhaps, of richer cadences, of more curious 
effects, of simpler architectural order, of some esthetic quality at 
any rate. ■ 

When Marsyas was “torn from the scabbard of his limbs” — 
della vagina della membre sue, to ust one of Dante’s most terrible 
Tacitcan phrases— he had no more song, the Greek said. Apollo 
had been victor. The lyre had vanquished the reed. But perhaps 
the Greeks were mistaken. 1 hear in much modern Art the cry 
of Marsyas. It is bitter in Baudelaire, sweet and plaintive in 
Lamartine, mystic: in Verlaine. It is in the deferred resolutions of 
Chopin’s music. It is ir. the very discontent that haunts Burne- 
Jones’s women. Even A^atthew Arnold, whose song of Callicles 
tells of “the triumph of the sweet persuasive lyre,” and the “famous 
final victory,” in such a clear note of lyrical beauty, has not a 
little of it; in the troubled undertone of doubt and distress that 
haunts his verses, neither Goethe nor Wordsworth could help him, 
though he followed each in turn, and when he seeks to mourn 
for Thyrsis or to sing of the Scholar Gipsy , it is the reed that he ha3 to 
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take for the rendering of his strain. But whether or not that 
Phrygian f aun was silent, I cannot be. Expression is as necessary 
to me as leaf and blossoms are to the black branches of the 
trees that show themselves above the prison walls and are so 
restless in the wind. Between my art and the world there is^ now 
a wide gulf, but between art and myself there is none. I hotoe at 
least that there is none. i 

To each of us different fates are meted out. My lot has been\one 
of public infamy, of long imprisonment, of misery, of ruin* of 
disgrace, but I am not worthy of it- -not yet, at any rate') I 
remember that I used to say that 1 thought I could bear a real 
tragedy if it came to me with purple pall and a mask of noble 
sorrow, but that the dreadful thing about modernity was that it 
put tragedy into the raiment of comedy, so that the great realities 
seemed commonplace or grotesque or lacking in style. It is quite 
true about modernity. It has probably always been true about 
actual life. It is said that all martyrdoms seemed mean to the 
looker on. The ninetceenth century is no exception 1o the rule. 

Everything about my tragedy has been hideous, mean, repel- 
lewE^J^cking in style; our vefy dress makes us grotesque. We are 
the zanies of sorrow. Wc are clow ns whose hearts arc broken. Wc 
are specially designed to appeal to the sense of humour. On 
November 13th, 1895, I was brought down here from London. 
From two o’clock till half-past two on that day I had to stand 
on the centre platform of Clapham Junction in convict dress, 
and handcuffed, for the world to look at, I had been taken out 
of the hospital ward without a moment’s notice being given to 
me. Of all possible objects I was the most grotesque. When people 
saw me they laughed. Each train as it came up swelled the audi- 
ence. Nothing could exceed their amusement. That was, of course, 
before they knew who I was. As soon as they had been informed 
they laughed still more. For half an hour 1 stood there in the 
grey November rain surrounded by a jeering mob. 

For a year after that was done to me 1 wept every day at the 
same hour and for the same space of time. That is not such a 
tragic thing as possibly it sounds to you. To those who are in 
prison tears are a part of every day’s experience. A day in prison 
on which one does not weep is a day on which one’s heart is 
hard, not a day on which one’s heart is fiappy. 

Well, now I am really beginning to feel more regret for the 
people who laughed than for myself. Of course when they saw 
me I was not on my pedestal, I was in the pillory. But it is a very 
unimaginative nature that only cares for people on their pedestals. 
A pedestal may be a very unreal thing. A pillory ^is a terrific 
reality. They should have known also how to interpret sorrow 
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better. 1 have said that behind sorrow there is always sorrow. 
It were wiser still to say that behind sorrow there is always a soul. 
And to mock at a soul in pain is a dreadful thing. In the strangely 
simple economy of the world people only get what they give, and 
to those who have not enough imagination to penetraLe the mere 
outward of tilings, and feel pity, what pity can be given save that 
of scorn ? 

1 write this account of the mode of my being transferred here 
simply that it should be realised how hard it has been for me to 
get anything out of my punishment but bitterness and despair. 
I have, however, to do it, and now and then I have moments of 
submission and acceptance. All the spring may be hidden in the sin- 
gle bud, and the low ground nest of the lark may hold the joy that 
is to herald the feet of many rose-red dawns. So perhaps whatever 
beauty of life still remains to me is contained in some moment 
of surrender, abasement, and humiliation. I can, at any rate, 
merely proceed on the lines of my own development, and, accept- 
ing all that has happened to me, make myself worthy of it. 

People used to say of me that I was too individualistic. I must 
be far more of an individualist tliah ever I was. \ must JjfiU-fer 
more out of myself than ever I got, and ask far less of the world 
than ever I asked. Indeed, my ruin came not from too great 
individualism of life, but from too little. The one disgraceful, 
unpardonable, and to all time contemptible action of my life was 
to allow myself to appeal to society for help and protection. To 
have made such an appeal would have been from the individual- 
istic point of view bad enough, but what excuse can there ever 
be put forward for having made it ? Of course once I had put 
into motion the forces of society, society turned on me and said, 
“Have you been living all this time in defiance of my laws, and 
do you now appeal to those laws for protection ? You shall have 
have those laws exercised to the fuM. You shall abide by what you 
have appealed to.” The result is I am in gaol. Certainly no man 
ever fell so ignobly, and by such ignoble instruments, as I did. I 
say in Dorian Gray somewhere that “A man cannot be too careful 
in the choice of his enemies.” I little thought that it was by a pariah 
I was to be made a pariah myself. 

The Philistine element in life is not the failure to understand 
art. Charming people, "such as fishermen, shepherds, plough- 
boys, peasants and the like, know nothing about art. and are the 
very salt of the earth. He is the Philistine who upholds and aids 
the heavy, cumbrous blind, mechanical forces of society and who 
does not recognise dynamic force when he meets it either in a 
man or a movement. 

People thought it dreadful of me to have entertained at dinner 
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the evil things of life, and to have found pleasure in their company. 
But then, from the point of view through which I, as an artist in 
life, approach them they were delightfully suggestive and stimu- 
lating. It was like feasting with panthers; the danger was half 
the excitement. I used to feel as a snake-charmer must feel when 
he lures the cobra to stir from the painted cloth or reed basket 
that holds it and makes it spread its hood at his bidding land 
sway to and fro in the air as a plant sways restfully in a stream. 
They were to me the brightest of gilded snakes, their poison was 
part of their perfection. 1 did not know that when they were^ to 
strike at me it was to be at another’s piping and at another’s pay. 
I don’t feel at all ashamed at having known them, they were 
intensely interesting; what I do feel ashamed of is the horrible 
Philistine atmosphere into which 1 was brought. My business 
as an artist was with Ariel. I set myself to wrestle with Caliban. 
Instead of making beautiful coloured musical things such as 
Salomi and The Florentine Tragedy and La Sainte Cour tisane, I 
forced myself to send long lawyer’s letters and was constrained to 
appeal to the^very things against which I had always protested. 
Oft’ arn and Atkins were* wonderful in, their .infamous war 
against life. To entertain them was an astounding adventure; 
Dumas phe , Cellini, Goya, Edgar Allan Poe, or Baudelaire would 
have done just the same. What is loathsome to me is the memory 

of interminable visits paid by me to the solicitor H , when in 

the ghastly glare of a bleak room I would sit with a serious face 
telling serious lies to a bald man till I really groaned and yawned 
with ennui. There is where I found myself, right in the centre of 
Philistia, away from everything that was beautiful or brilliant 
or wonderful or daring. I had come forward as the champion of 
respectability in conduct, of puritanism in life, and of morality in 
art. Voila on menhnt les mauvais chemins . . - 1 but I can think with 
gratitude of those who by kindness without stint, devotion without 
limit, cheerfulness and joy in giving have lightened my black 
burden for me, have visited me again and again, have written 
to me beautiful and sympathetic letters, have managed my affairs 
for me, arranged my future life, and stood by me in the teeth of 
obloquy, taunt and open sneer, or insult even. I owe everything 

to them. The very books in my cell are jjaid for by out of his 

pocket-money; from the same source are to come clothes for me 
when I am released. I am not ashamed of taking a thing that is 
given in love and affection; I am proud of it. Yes, I think of my 

friends, such as More Adey, R , Robert Sherard, Frank 

Harris, Arthur Clifton, and what they have been to me, in giving 
me help, affection, and sympathy. I think of every sjngle person 

1 The paths of evil lead there. 
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who has been kind to me in my prison life down to the warder 
who gives me a “Good-morning” and a “Good-night” (not one 
of his prescribed duties) down to the common policemen who, 
in their homely, rough way strove Lo comfort me on my journeys 
to and fro from the Bankruptcy Court under conditions of terrible 
mental distress — down to the poor thief who recognising me 
as wc tramped round the yard at Wandsworth, whispered to me 
in the hoarse prison voice men get from long and compulsory 
silence: “I am sorry for you; it is harder for the likes of you than 
it is for the likes of us.” 

A great friend of mine -a friend of ten years’ standing — came 
to see me some time ago, and told me Lhat he did not believe a 
single word of what was said against me, and wished rnc to know 
that he considered me quite innocent, and the victim of a hideous 
plot. I burst into tears at what he said, and told him that while 
there was much amongst the definite charges that was quite 
untrue and transferred to me by revolting malice, still that my 
life had been full of perverse pleasures, and that unless lie accepted 
that as a fact about me and realised it to the fijl I could not 
possibly be friends w'itfi him any more, or ever be in his co«^<frTy. 
It was a terrible shock to him, but wc arc friends, and I have 
not got Ins friendship on false pretences. I have said to you to 
speak the truth is a painful thing. To be forced to tell lies is 
much worse. 

I remember that as I was sitting in the Dock on the occasion of 
my last trial listening to Lockwood’s appalling denunciation of 
me — like a thing out of Tacitus, like a passage in Dante, like one 
of Savonarola’s indictments of 'the Popes of Rome —and being 
sickened with horror at what I heard, suddenly it occurred to 
me, How splendid it would be * if I was saying all this about myself. I 
saw then at once that what is said of a man is nothing. The point 
is, who says it. A man’s very highc&L moment is, 1 have no doubt 
at all when he kneels in the dust, and beats his breast, and tells 
all the sins of his life. 

Emotional forces, as I say, somewhere in intentions , arc as limited 
in extent and duration as the forces of physical energy. The little 
cup that is made to hold so much can hold so much and no more, 
though all the purple vats of Burgundy be filled with wine to the 
brim, and the treaders stand knee-deep in the gathered grapes of 
the stony vineyards of Spain. There is no error more common 
than that of thinking that those who arc the causes or occasions 
of great tragedies share in the feelings suitable to the tragic mood: 
no error more fatal than expecting it of them. The martyr in his 
“shirt offline” may be looking on the face of God, but to him 
who is piling the faggots or loosening the logs for the blast the 
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whole scene is no more than the slaying of an ox is to the butcher, 
or the felling of a tree to the charcoal burner in the forest, or the 
fall of a flower to one who is mowing down the grass with a scythe. 
Great passions are for the great of soul, and great events can be 
seen only by those who are on a level with them. Wc think we 
can have our emotions for nothing. Wc cannot. Even the finest 
and the most self-sacriflcing emotions have to be paid \for. 
Strangely enough, that is what makes them fine. The intellectual 
and emotional life of ordinary people is a very contemptible 
affair. Just as they borrow their ideas from a sort of circulating 
library of thought — the Zeitgeist 1 of an age that has no soul and 
send them back soiled at the end of each week - so they always try 
to get their emotions on credit, or refuse to pay the bill when it 
comes in. We must pass out of that conception of life; as soon as 
we have to pay for an emotion we shall know its quality and be 
the better for such knowledge. Remember that the sentimentalist 
is always a cynic at heart. Indeed sentimentality is merely the 
Bank-holiday of cynicism. And delightful as cynicism is from its 
intellectual side, now that it has left the tub for the club, it never 
catTur more than the perfect philosophy for a man who has no 
soul. It has its social value; and to an artist all modes of expression 
are interesting, but in itself it is a poor affair, for to the true cynic 
nothing is ever revealed. 


I know of nothing in all drama more incomparable from the 
point of view of art, nothing more suggestive m its subtlety of 
observation, than Shakespeare’s drawings of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. They are Hamlet’s - college friends. They have been 
his companions. They bring with them memories of pleasant 
days together. At the moment when they come across him in the 
play he is staggering under the weight of a burden intolerable 
to one of his temperament. Th& dead have come armed out of the 
grave to impose on him a mission at once too great and too mean 
for him. He is a dreamer, and he is called upon to act. He had the 
nature of the poet, and he is asked to grapple with the common 
complexity of cause and effect, with life in its practical realisation, 
of which he knows nothing, not with life in its ideal essence, of 
which he knows so much. He has no crnception of what to do, 
and his folly is to feign folly. Brutus used madness as a cloak to 
conceal the sword of his purpose, the dagger of his will, but the 
Hamlet madness is a mere mask for the hiding of weakness. In 
the making of fancies and jests he sees a chance of delay. He 
keeps playing with action as an artist plays with a theory. He 
makes himself the spy of his proper actions, and listening to his 
1 Spirit. 
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own words knows them to be but “words, words, words.” Instead 
of trying to be the hero of his own history, he seeks to be the spec- 
tator of his own tragedy. He disbelieves in everything, including 
himself, and yet his doubt helps him not, as it comes not from 
scepticism, but from a divided will. 

Of all this Guildenstern and Roscncrantz realise nothing. They 
bow and smirk and smile, and what the one says the other echoes 
with sickliest intonation. When at last, by means of the play 
within the play, and the puppets in their dalliance, Hamlet 
“catches the conscience” of the King, and drives the wretched 
man in terror from his throne, Guildenstern and Roscncrantz see 
no more in his conduct than a rather painful breach of Court 
etiquette. That is as far as they can attain to in “the contempla- 
tion of the spectacle of life with appropriate emotions.” They are 
close to his very secrcL and know nothing of it. Nor would there 
be any use in telling them. They are the little cups that can hold 
so much and no more. Towards the close it is suggested that, 
caught in a cunning spring set for another, they have met, or 
may meet, with a violent and sudden death. But a tragic ending 
of this kind, though touched by Hamlet’s humour with some- 
thing of the surprise hnd justice of comedy, is really not fiSFsuch 
as they. They never die. Horatio, who in order to “report Hamlet 
and his cause aright to the unsatisfied,” 

“Absents him from felicity a while, 

And in this harsh world draws his breath in pain,” 

dies, though not before an audience, and leaves no brother. But 
Guildenstern and Roscncrantz are as immortal as Angelo and 
Tartuffe, and should rank, with them. They are what modem 
life has contributed to the antique ideal of friendship. He who 
writes a new De Amicitta must finji a niche for them, and praise 
them in Tusculan prose. They are types fixed for all time. To 
censure them would show “a lack of appreciation.” They are 
merely out of of their sphere — that is all. In sublimity of soul there 
is no contagion. High thoughts and high emotions are by their 
very existence isolated. 

I am to be released, i^all goes well with me, towards the end of 
May, and hope to go at once to some little seaside village abroad 
with R and M . 

The sea, as Euripides says in one of his plays about Iphigeneia, 
washes away the stains and wounds of the world. 

I hope to be at least a month with my friends, and to gain peace 
and balance, and a less troubled heart, and a sweeter mood ; aqd 
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then if I feel able I shall arrange through R to go to some 

quiet foreign town like Bruges, whose grey houses and green 
canals and cool still ways had a charm for me years ago. 1 have 
a strange longing for the great simple primeval things, such as 
the sea, to me no less of a mother than the Earth. It seems tb me 
that we all look at Nature too much, and live with her too little. 
I discern great sanity in the Greek attitude. They never chattered 
about sunsets, or discussed whether the shadows on the grass 
W'ere really mauve or not. But they saw that the sea was for Vhe 
swimmer, and the sand for the feet of the runner. They loved 
the trees for the shadow that they cast, and the forest for its silence 
at noon. The vineyard-dresser wreathed his hair with ivy that 
he might keep off the rays of the sun as he stooped over the young 
shoots, and for the artist and the athlete, the two types that 
Greece gave us, they plaited with garlands the leaves of the bitter 
laurel and of the wild parsley, which else had been of no service 
to men. 

We call ours a utilitarian age, and wc do not know the uses of 
any single thing. Wc have forgotten that water can cleanse, and 
fire p u rify, and that the Earth is mother to us all. As a conse- 
quence our art is of the moon and plays" with shadows, while 
Greek art is of the sun and deals directly with things. I feel sure 
that in elemental forces there is purification, and I want to go 
back to them and live in their presence. 


It is not for nothing or to no purpose that in my lifelong cult of 
literature I have made myself 

“Miser of sound and syllable, no less 

Than Midas of his coinage.” 

I must not be afraid of the past,; if people tell me that it is irrevoc- 
able I shall not believe them; the past, the present, and the future 
are one moment in the sight of God, in whose sight we should try 
to live. Time and space, succession and extension, are merely 
accidental conditions of thought; the imagination can transcend 
them and move in a free sphere of ideal existences. Things also 
are in their essence what we choose to make them; a thing is 
according to the mode in which we look at it. “Where others,” 
says Blake, “see but the dawn coming over the hill, I see the sons 
of God shouting for joy.” What seemed to the world and to 
myself my future I lost when I allowed myself to be taunted into 
taking action against Queensberry; I dare say I lost it really 
long before that. What lies before me is my past. I have got to 
n}ake myself look on that with different eyes, to make Cod look on 
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it with different eyes. This I cannot do by ignoring it; or slighting 
it, or praising it, or denying it ; it is only to be done by accepting 
it as an inevitable part of the evolution of my life and character: 
by bowing my head to everything 1 have suffered. How far I am 
away from the true temper of soul, this letter in its changing 
uncertain moods, its scorn and bitterness, its aspiration and its 
failure to realise those aspirations, shows quite dearly; but do 
not forget in what a terrible sdiool I am sitting at my task, and 
incomplete, imperfect as I am, my friends have still much to 
gain. They came to me to learn the pleasure of life and the pleasure 
of art. Perhaps I am chosen to teach them something more 
wonderful, the meaning of sorrow and its beauty. 

Of course to one so modern as I am, “ Enfant de mon sikle," 1 
merely to look at the world will be always lovely. I tremble with 
pleasure when I think that on the very day of my leaving prison 
both the laburnum and the lilac will be blooming in the gardens, 
and that I shall see the wind stir into restless beauty the swaying 
gold of the one, and make the other toss the pale purple of its 
plumes so that all the air shall be Arabia for me. Linnaeus fell on 
his knees and .wept foj joy when he Saw for the first time tjifidong 
heath of some English upland made yellow with the tawny 
aromatic blossoms of the common furze; and I know that for me, 
to whom flowers are part of desire, there are tears waiting in the 
petals of some rose. It has always been so with me from my 
boyhood. There is not a single colour hidden away in the chalice 
of a flower, or the curve of a shell, to which, by some subtle 
sympathy with the very soul of things, my nature does not answer. 
Like Gautier, I have always been one of those “ pour qui le monde 
visible existed 

Still, I ain conscious now* that behind all this beauty, satisfying 
though it may be, there is some spirit hidden of which the painted 
forms and shapes are but modes *)f manifestation, and it is with 
this spirit that I desire to become in harmony. 1 have grown 
tired of the articulate utterances of men and things. The Mystical 
in Art, the Mystical in Life, the Mystical in Nature, this is what 
1 am looking for. It is absolutely necessary for me to find it 
somewhere. 

All trials are trials for one’s life, just as all sentences are 
sentences of death; and three times have I been tried. The first 
time I left the box to be arrested, the second time to be led 
back to the house of detention, the third time to pass into 
a prison for two .years. Society, as we have constituted it, will 
have no place for me, has none to offer; but Nature, whose 
sweet rain^ fall on unjust and just alike, will have clefts in the 

1 Child of my age. 2 For whom the visible world exists. * 
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rocks where I may hide, and secret valleys in whose silence I 
may weep undisturbed. She will hang the night with stars so 
that I may walk abroad in the darkness without stumbling, 
and send the wind over my footprints so that none may track 
me to my hurt; she will cleanse me in great waters, and with 
bitter herbs make me whole. \ 


FOUR LETTERS FROM READING PRISON • 
First Letter 

10 th March, 1896. 

My Dear Robbie, 

I want you to have a letter written at once to Mr. the 

solicitor, stating that as rny wife has promised to settle a third on 
me, in the case of her predeceasing me, I do not wish any opposi- 
tion to be made to her purchasing my life interest. I feel that I 
have brought such unhappiness on her, and such ruin on my 
chWesn, that I have no right to go against h^r wishes in anything. 
She was gentle and good to me here, when she came to see me. 
I have full trust in her. Please have this done at once, and thank 
my friends for their kindness. I feel I am acting rightly leaving 
this to my wife. 

Please write to Stuart Merrill in Paris, or Robert Sherard, to 
say how gratified I was at the performance of my play, and have 
my thanks conveyed to Lugne-Poe 1 : it is something that at a time 
of disgrace and shame I should be still regarded as an artist: I 
wish I could feel more i pleasure, but I seem dead to all emotions 
except those of anguish and despair. 'However, please let Lugnc- 
Poe know that I am sensible of the honour he has done me. He 
is a poet himself. I fear you wfcl find it difficult to read this, but 
as I am not allowed writing materials 1 seem to have forgotten 
how to write — you must excuse me. Thank More for exerting 
himself for books; unluckily I suffer from headaches when I read 
my Greek and Roman poets— so they have not been of much 
use — but his kindness was great in getting the set. Ask him to 
express my gratitude to the lady who liv^s at Wimbledon. Write 
to me please in answer to this, and tell me about literature, what 
new books, etc. — also Jones’s play and Forbes-Robertson’s 
management: — about any new tendency in the stage of Paris 
or London. Also try and see what Lemaitre, Bauer, and Sarcey 
said of Salome , and give me a little risumi\ please write to Henri 
Bauer, and say I am touched at his writing nicely; Robert Sherard 

* The first impersonator of Herod and first producer of Salomtf in Paris, tRq6 
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knows him. 1 1 was sweet of you to come and see me. You must 
come again next time. Here I have the horror of death with 
the still greater horror of living, and in silence and misery. . . . 


I always remember you with deep affection. 

I wish Ernest would get from Oakley Street my portmanteau, 
fur coat, clothes, and the books of my own writing which I gave 
my dear mother— ask ... in whose name the burial ground of 
my mother was taken. 

Always your friend, 

Oscar Wilde 


Second Letter 


H.M. Prison, Reading, 
after September 1896 (N.D.). 

... To the.*; purely business matters, perhaps More Adtf^will 
kindly reply. His letter dealing purely with business, I shall be 
allowed to receive. It will not, 1 mean, interfere with your literary 
letter, with regard to which the Governor has just now read me 
your kind message. 

For myself, my dear Robbie, I have little to say that can please 
you. The refusal to commute my sentence has been like a blow 
from a leaden sword. I am dazed with a dull sense of pain. I had 
fed on hope, and now anguish, grown hungry, feeds her fill on 
me as though she had been starved of her proper appetite. There 
arc, however, kinder elements in this evil prison air than before; 
sympathies have been show to mc^ and I no longer feel entirely 
isolated from humane influences, which was before a source of 
terroi and trouble to me. And I read Dante, and make excerpts 
and notes for the pleasure of using a pen and ink. And it seems as 
if I were better in many ways, and I am going to take up the 
study of German. Indeed, prison seems to be the proper place 
for such a study. There is a thorn, however — as bitter as that of 
St. Paul, though different — that I must pluck out of my flesh in 
this letter. It is caused by a message you wrote on a piece of paper 
for me to see. I feel that if I kept it secret it might grow in my 
mind (as poisonous things grow in the dark) and take its place 
with other terrible thoughts that gnaw me. . . . Thought, to those 
that sit alone and silent and in bonds, being no “winged living 

1 The hulusfierc is due lo llie scissors oT Major Isacsnn, then Governor of Reading 
C.joI He was surm*ded by Major Nelson, 
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thing,” as Plato feigned it, but a thing dead, breeding what is 
horrible like a slime that shows monsters to the moon. 

I mean, of course, what you said about the sympathies of others 
being esLranged from me, or in danger of being so, by the deep 
bitterness of my feelings: and I believe that my letter was lent and 
shown to others. . . . Now, I don’t like my letters shown aboi^t as 
curiosities: it is most distasteful to me. 1 wrile to you freely to 
one of the dearest friends I have, or have ever had: and, wilb a 
few exceptions, the sympathy of others touches me, as far as' its 
loss goes, very litde. No man of my position can fall into the mire 
of life without getting a great deal of pity from his inferiors; and 
I know that when plays last too long, spectators tire. My tragedy 
has lasted far too long; its climax is over; its end is mean; and 1 
am quite conscious of the facL that when the end does come 1 
shall return an unwelcome visitant to a world that docs not 
want me; a revenant, 1 as the French say, and one whose face is 
grey with long imprisonment and crooked with pain. Horrible 
as are the dead when they rise from their tombs, the living who 
come out from tombs are more horrible still. Of all this I am only 
too 4»8£\scious. When one has been for eighteen terrible months 
in a prison cell, one sees things and people as they really are. 
The sight turns one to stone. Do not think that I would blame 
any one for my vices. My friends had as little to do with them as 
I had with theirs. Nature was in this matter a stepmother to all 
of us. 1 blame them for not appreciating the man they ruined. As 
long as my table was red with wine and rose, what did they care ? 
My genius, my life as an artist, my work, and the quiet I needed 
for it, were nothing to them. I admit I lost my head. I was 
bewildered, incapable of judgment. I made the one fatal step. 
And now I sit here on a bench in a r prison cell. In all tragedies 
there is a grotesque clement. You know the grotesque element in 
mine. Do not think 1 do not blame myself. I curse myself night 
and day for my folly in allowing something to dominate my life. 
If there was an echo in these walls, it would cry “Fool” for ever. 
I am utterly ashamed of my friendships For by their friend- 

ships men can be judged. It is a test of every man. And I feel 
poignant abasement of shame for my friendships ... of which 
you may read a full account in my trial. 

It is to me a daily source of mental humiliation. Of some of 
them I never think. They trouble me not. It is of no importance. 

. . . Indeed my entire tragedy seems to be grotesque and nothing 
else. For as a result of my having suffered myself to be thiust into 
a trap ... in the lowest mire of Malebolge, I sit between Gilles 
de Retz and the Marquis de Sade. In certain pl^fcs no one, 

M Ghost. 
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except those actually insane, is allowed to laugh: and indeed, 
even in their case, it is against trie regulations for conduct: 
otherwise I think I would laugh at that. . . . for the rest, do not 
let any one suppose that 1 am crediting others with unworthy 
moLivcs. They really had no motives in life at all. Motives are 
intellectual things. They had passions merely, and such passions 
arc false gods that will have victims at all costs and in the present 
case have had one wreathed with bay. Now I have plucked the 
thorn out— that litile scrawled line of yours rankled terribly. I 
now think merely of your getting quite well again, and w r riting 
at last the wonderful story of . . . Pray lemcmber me with my 
thanks to your dear mother, and also to Aleck. The “Gilded 
Sphinx 1 ” is, 1 suppose, wonderful as ever. And send from me all 
that in my thoughts and feelings is good, and whatever of remem- 
brance and reverence she will accept, to the lady of Wimbledon, 
whose soul is a sanctuary for those who are wounded and a house 
of refuge for those in pain. Do not show this letter to others — 
nor discuss what I have written in your answer. Tell me about 
that world of shadows I loved so much. And about the life and 
the soul tell me also. I am curious ^of the things that stun^me; 
and in my pdin therf* is pity. 


Third Letter 

April , i st, 1897. 

My Dear Rohrif, 

I send you a MS. separate from this, which 1 hope will arrive 
safely. As soon as you have £cad it, I want you to have it carefully 
copied for me. There are many causes why I wish this to be done. 
One will suffice. I want you to be jny literary executor in case of 
my death, and to have complete control of my plays, books, and 
papers. As soon as I find 1 have a legal right to make a will, I 
will do so. My wife does not understand my art, nor could be 
expected to have any interest in it, and Cyril is only a child. So I 
turn naturally to you, as indeed I do for everything, and would 
like you to have all my works. The deficit that their sale will pro- 
duce may be lodged to the credit of Cyril and Vivian. Well, if 
you are my literary executor, you must be in possession of the 
only document that gives any explanation of my extraordinary 
behaviour. . . . When you have read the letter, you will see the 

*The “ Gililril Sphinx” is a mi knamc spvcn Id th'* clcvn author of The Twclth 
Hour. She became acquainted with Wilde through her amusing parodies of his woik m 
Punch She rerwved him hospitably at hci house 111 1893 '*heu he was released on bail 
between hii iriSl*- t 
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psychological explanation of a course of conduct that from the 
outside seems a combination of absolute idiotcy with vulgar 
bravado. Some day the truth will have to be known — not neces- 
sarily in my liietiine . . . but I am not prepared to sit in the 
grotesque pillory they put me into, for all time; for the simple 
reason that I inherited from my father and mother a nahie of 
high distinction in literature and art, and I cannot for etdrnity 
allow that name to be degraded. I don’t deny my conduct, y. ex- 
plain it. Also there are in my letter certain passages which deal 
wiLh my mental development in prison, and the inevitable 
evolution of my character and intellectual attitude towards life 
that has taken place: and I want you and others who still stand 
by me and have affection for me to know exactly in what mood 
and manner I hope to face the world. Of course fiom one point 
of view I know that on the day of my release 1 shall be merely 
passing from one prison into another, and theic arc times when 
the whole world seems to me no larger than my cell and as full 
of terror for me. Still, I believe Lhat at the beginning God made a 
world for each separate man, and in that world which is within 
us we should ?,eek to live. A 1 any rate you will read those parts 
of m^Tettcr with less pain than the others. “Of coutse I need not 
remind you how fluid a thing thought is with me — w T ith us all — 
and of what an evanescent substance are our emotions made. Still, 
I do see a sort of possible goal towards which, through art, I may 
progress. It is not unlikely that you may help me. 

As regards the mode of copying; of course it is too long for any 
amanuensis to attempt: and your own handwriting, dear Robbie, 
in your last letter seems specially designed to remind me that the 
task is not to be yours. I think that the only thing to do is to be 
thoroughly modern and to have it typewritten. Of course the 
MS. should not pass out of your control, but could you not get 
Mrs. Marshall to send down one of her typewriting girls — women 
are the most reliable as they have no memory for the important — 
to Horn ton Street or Phillimore Gardens, to do it under your 
supervision ? I assure you that the typewriting machine, when 
played with expression, is not more annoying than the piano 
when played by a sister or near relation. Indeed, many among 
those most devoted to domesticity prefer it. I wish the copy to 
be done not on tissue paper but on good* paper such as is liscd for 
plays, and a wide rubricated margin should be left for correction. 
. . . If the copy is done at Hornton Street the lady typewriter 
might be fed through a lattice in the door, like the Cardinals 
when they elect a Pope; till she comes out on the balcony and can 
say to the world: “Habet Mundus Episiolam”; 1 for indeed it is an 

} The world has the letter. r 
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Encyclical letter, and as the Bulls of the Holy Father arc named 
from their opening words, it may be spoken of as the “ Efnstola 
in Career e et Vmculis .” 1 ... In point of fact, Robbie, prison life 
makes one sec people and things as they really are. That is why 
it turns one to stone. It is the people outside who arc deceived 
bv the illusions of a life in constant motion. They revolve with 
life and contribute Lo its unreality. We who are immobile both 
see and know. Whether or not the letter does good to narrow 
natures and hectic brains, to me it has done good. I have '‘cleansed 
my bosom of much perilous stuff”; to borrow a phrase from the 
poet whom you and I once thought of rescuing from the Phili- 
stines. 1 need not remind you that mere expression is to an artist 
the supreme and only mode of life. It is by utterance that wc live. 
Of the many, many things for which I have to thank the Governor 
there is none for which I am more grateful than lor his permission 
to write fully and at as great a length as I desire. For nearly two 
years L had within a growing burden of bitterness, of much of 
which I have now got rid. On the other side of the prison wall 
there are some poor black soot-besmirched trees that are just 
breaking out into buds of an almost ‘shrill green. T know g^ite 
well what they are going through. They are finding expression. 

Ever yours, 


Oscar. 


Fourth Letter 


April 6 th, 1897. 


. , . Consider now, my dear Robbie, my proposal. I think my 
wife, who in money matters is most honourable and high-minded, 
will refund the £ — paid for sny share. I have no doubt she will. 
But I think it should be offered from me and that I should not 
accept anything in the way of income from her; 1 can accept what 
is given in love and affection to me, but I could not accept what 
is doled out grudgingly or with conditions. I would sooner let my 
wife be quite free. She may marry again. In any case I think that 
if free she would allow me to see my children from time to time. 
That is what I want. But I must set her free first, and had better 
do it as a gentleman by bowing my head and accepting every- 
thing. You must consider fhe whole question, as it is to you and 
your ill-advised action it is due: and let me know what you and 
others think. Of course you acted for the best. But you were wrong 
in your view. I may say candidly that I am getting gradually 
to a state of mind when I think that everything that happens is 
for the best. This may be philosophy or a broken heart, or religion, 

1 The letter in prison. 


o.w. — 8 
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or the dull apathy of despair. But whatever its origin, the feeling 
is strong with me. To tie my wife to me against her will would be 
wrong. She has a full right to her freedom. And not to be supported 
by her would be a pleasure to me. It is an ignominous position 
to be a pensioner on her. Talk over this with More Adley. Get 
him to show you the letter I have written to him. Ask your brother 
Aleck to give me his advice. He has excellent wisdom on ithings. 

Now to other points. \ 

1 have never had the chance of thanking you for the books. 
They were most welcome. Not being allowed the magazines was 
a blow, but Meredith’s novel charmed me. What a sane artist in 
temper ! He is quite right in his assertion of sanity as the essential 
in romance. Still, up to the present only the abnormal has found 
expression in life and literature. Rossetti’s letters are dreadful; 
obviously forgeries by his brother. I was interested, however, to 
see how my grand-uncle's Melmoth and my mother’s Sidonia have 
been two of the books that fascinated his youth. As regards the 
conspiracy against him in later years, 1 believe it really existed 
and that the funds for it came out of Hake’s 1 Bank. The conduct 
of ^thrush in Cheyne Walk seems to be most suspicious, though 
William Rossetti says: “I could discern nothing in the thrush’s 
song at all out of the common.” Stevenson’s letters arc most 
disappointing also — I see that romantic surroundings are the 
worst surroundings possible for a romantic writer. In Gower Street 
Stevenson could have written a new Trots Mousquelaires. In 
Samoa he wrote letters to the Times about Germans. I see also 
the traces of a terrible strain to lead a natural life. To chop wood 
with any advantage! to oneself or profit to others, one should not 
be able to describe the process. In point of fact the natural life is 
the unconscious life. Stevenson merely extended the sphere of the 
artificial by taking to digging. The whole dreary book has given 
me a lesson. If I spend my future life reading Baudelaire in a cafd I 
shall be leading a more natural life than if I take to hedger’s 
work or plant cacao in mud-swamps. Kn Route is most over-rated. 
It is sheer journalism. It never makes one hear a note of the music 
it describes. The subject is delightful, but the style is of course 
worthless, slipshod, flaccid. It is worse French than Ohnet’s. 
Ohnet tries to be commonplace and succeeds. Huysmans tries 
not to be, and is. Hardy’s novel is pleasant, and the style perfect; 
and Harold Frederic’s very interesting in matter. Later on, there 
being hardly any novels in the prison library for the poor impri- 
soned fellows I live with, I think of presenting the Library with 
about a dozen good novels: Stevenson’s (none here but the 

^Egmont Hake, author of Free Trade in Capital and avutaie of a new r scheine of banking 
« which amused Wilde very much. 
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Black Arrow), some of Thackeray’s (none here), Jane Austen (none 
here), and some good Dumas-jb^-like books, by Stanley Weyman, 
for instance, and any modern young man. You mentioned Henley 
had a protege ? 1 Also the Anthony Hope man. After Easter you 
might make out a list of about fourteen and apply to let me have 
them. They would please the few who do not care about De 
Goncourt’s journal . 2 Don’t forget I would pay myself for them. I 
have a horror myself of going out into a world without a single 
book of my own. I wonder would there be any of my friends, such 

as G L , Reggie Turner, G B , Max, and the 

like, who would give me a few books ? You know the sort of books 
I want: Flaubert, Stevenson, Baudelaire, Maeterlinck, Dumas 
pfre, Keats, Marlowe, Chatterton, Coleridge, Anatole France, 
Gautier, Dante and all Dante literature: Goethe and Goethe 
literature, and so on. I should feel it a great compliment to have 
books waiting for me— and perhaps there may be some friends 
who would like to be kind to me. One is really grateful, though I 
fear often seem not to be. But then remember I have had incessant 
worries besides prison-life. 

In answer to this you can send me a long letter all about plays 
and books. Your handwriting in your last was so dreadful that it 
looked as if you were writing a three volume novel on the terrible 
spread of communistic ideas among the rich, or in some other way 
wasting a youth that always has been, and always will remain, 
quite full of promise. If I wrong you in ascribing it to such a cause, 
you must make allowances for the morbidity produced by long 
imprisonment. But do write clearly. Otherwise it looks as if you 
had something to conceal. * 

There is much that is horrid, I suppose, in this letter. But I 
had to blame you to yourself, not to others. Read my letter to 
More. Harris comes to sec me on Saturday, I hope. Remember 
me to Arthur Clifton and his wife, wjio, I find, is so like Rossetti’s 
wife — the same lovely hair— but of course a sweeter nature, 
though Miss Siddall is fascinating and her poem Ai. 

Yours ever, 

Oscar 


1 This b Mi . HJK5. Wells 2 De Gnncourt’s journal, of which a new volume had been 

published, contained references to Wilde. It was one of the books sent to him in prison. 



THE CASE OF WARDER MARTIN: SOME 
CRUELTIES OF PRISON LIFE 12 I 


The Editor of the u Daily Chronicle ” 

Sir, — 1 leara with great regret, through the columns of\your 
paper, that the warder Martin, of Reading Prison, has been 
dismissed by the Prison Commissioners for having given some 
sweet biscuits to a little hungry child. 1 saw the three children 
myself on the Monday preceding my release. They had just been 
convicted, and were standing in a row in the central hall in their 
prison dress, carrying their sheets under their arms previous to 
their being sent to the cells allotted to them. I happened to be 
passing along one of the galleries on my way to the reception 
room, where I was to have an interview with a friend. They were 
quite small Children, the youngest — the one to whom the warder 
gave the biscuits— being a tiny little chap, for Whom they had 
evidently been unable to find clothes small enough to fit. 1 had, 
of course, seen many children in prison during the two years 
during which I was myself confined. Wandsworth Prison especially 
contained always a large number of children. But the little child 
I saw on the afternoon of Monday the 1 7th, at Reading, was tinier 
than any one of them. 1 need not say how utterly distressed 
I was to see these children at Reading, for I knew the treatment 
in store for them. The cruelty that is practised by day and night 
on children in English prisons is incredible, except to those that 
have witnessed it and are aware of the brutality of the system. 

People nowadays do not, understand what cruelly is. They 
regard it as a sort of terrible mediaeval passsion,and connect it 
with the race of men like Eccelin da Romano, and others, to 
whom the deliberate infliction of pain gave a real madness of 
pleasure, But men of the stamp of Eccelin are merely abnormal 
types of perverted individualism. Ordinary cruelty is simply 
stupidity. It is the entire want of imagination. It is the result in 
our days of stereotyped systems, of hard-and-fast rules, and of 
stupidity. Wherever there is centralisation there is stupidity. What 
is inhuman in modern life is officialdom. Authority is as destructive 
to those who exercise it as it is to those on whom it is exercised. 
It is the Prison Board, and the system that it carries out, that is 

1 This letter and (he uue that lollows. Prison Reform, are included by the courLeiy 
of the Editor and Proprietor of llie Daily Chronicle, to whom the copyright belongs. 
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the primary source of the cruelty that is exercised on a child in 
prison. The people who uphold the system have excellent inten- 
tions. Those who carry it out are humane in intention also. 
Responsibility is shifted on to the disciplinary regulations. It is 
supposed that because a thing is the rule it is right. 

The present treatment of children is terrible, primarily from 
people not understanding the peculiar psychology of a child’s 
nature. A child can understand a punishment inflicted by an 
individual, such as a parent or guardian, and bear it with a certain 
amount of acquiescence. What it cannot understand is a punish- 
ment inflicted by society. It cannot realise what society is. With 
grown people it is, of course, the reverse. Those of us who are 
either in prison or have been sent there, can understand, and do 
understand, what that collective force called society means, and 
whatever we may think of its methods or claims, we can force 
ourselves to accept it. Punishment inflicted on us by an individual, 
on the other hand, is a thing that no grown person endures, or is 
expected to endure. 

The child consequently, being taken away from ^ts parents by 
people whom i l has ngver seen, and ’of whom it knows nothing, 
and finding itself in a lonely and unfamiliar cell, waited on by 
strange faces, and ordered about and punished by the repre- 
sentatives of a system that it cannot understand, becomes an 
immediate prey to the first and most prominent emotion produced 
by modern prison life — the emotion of terror. The terror of a 
child in prison is quite limitless. I remember once in Reading, as 
I was going out to exercise, seeing in the # dimly lit cell right 
opposite my own a small boy. Two warders — not unkindly men — 
were talking to him, with some sternness apparently, or perhaps 
giving him some useful advice about his conduct. One was in the 
cell with him, the other was standing outside. The child’s face was 
like a white wedge of sheer terror. There was in his eyes the terror 
of a hunted animal. The next morning I heard him at breakfast- 
time crying, and calling to be let out. His cry was for his parents. 
From time to time I could hear the deep voice of the warder 
on duty telling him to keep quiet. Yet he was not even convicted 
of whatever little offence he had been charged with. He was simply 
on remand. That I knew # by his wearing his own clothes, which 
seemed neat enough. He was, however, wearing prison socks and 
shoes. This showed that he was a very poor boy, whose own shoes, 
if he had any, were in a bad state. Justices and magistrates, an 
entirely ignorant class as a rule, often remand children for a week, 
and then perhaps remit whatever sentence they are entitled 
to pass. They call this “not sending a child to prison.” It is, of 
course, a stupid view on their part. To a little child, whether he is* 
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in prison on remand or after conviction, is not a subtlety of social 
position he can comprehend. To him the horrible thing is to be 
there at all. In the eyes of humanity it should be a horrible thing 
for him to be there at all. | 

This terror that seizes and dominates the child, as it sdizes the 
grown man also, is of course intensified beyond power of expres- 
sion by the solitary cellular system of our prisons. Every child is 
confined to its cell for twenty-three hours out of the twenty-four. 
This is the appalling thing. To shut up a child in a dimly lit cell, 
for twenty-three hours out of the twenty-four, is an example of 
the cruelty of sLupidily. If an individual, parent or guardian, did 
this to a child, he would be severely punished. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children would take the matter up 
at once. There would be on all hands the utmost detestation of 
whomsoever had been guilty of such cruelty. A heavy sentence 
would, undoubtedly, follow convicition. But our own actual 
society does worse itself, and to the child to be so treated by a 
strange force, of whose claims it has no cognisance, is much Worse 
than it would be to receive the same treament from its father or 
mother, or some one it knew. The inhunvan treatment of a child 
is always inhuman, by whomsoever it is inflicted. But inhuman 
treatment by society is to the child the more terrible beacuse there 
is no appeal. A parent or guardian can be moved, and let out a 
child from the dark lonely room in which it is confined. But a 
warder cannot. Most warders are very fond of children. But the 
system prohibits them from rendering the child any assistance. 
Should they do so, as Warder Martin did, they are dismissed. 

The second thing from which a child suffers in prison is hunger. 
The food that is given to it consists of a piece of usually badly- 
baked prison bread and a tin of water for breakfast at half-past 
seven. At twelve o’clock it gets dinner, composed of a tin of 
coarse Indian meal stirabouf; and at half-pasL five it gets a piece 
of dry bread and a tin of water for its supper. This diet in the 
case of a strong grown man is always productive of illness of some 
kind, chiefly, of course, diarrhoea, with its attendant weakness. 
In fact, in a big prison astringent medicines are served out regu- 
larly by the warders as a matter of course. In the case of a child, 
the child is, as a rule, incapable of eating the food at all. Any 
one who knows anything about children knows how easily a 
child’s digestion is upset by a fit of crying, or trouble and mental 
distress of any kind. A child who has been crying all day long, 
and perhaps half the night, in a lonely dimly lit cell, and is 
preyed upon by terror, simply cannot eat food of this coarse, 
horrible kind. In the case of the little child to y^iom Warder 
’ Martin gave the biscuits, the child was crying with hunger on 
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Tuesday morning, and utterly unable to eat the bread and water 
served to it for its breakfast. Martin went out after the breakfasts 
had been served, and bought the few sweet biscuits lor ihc child 
rather than see it starving. It was a beautiful action on his part, 
and was so recognised by the child, who, utterly unconscious 
of the regulation of the Prison Board, told one of the senior warders 
how kind this junior warder had been to him. The result was, of 
course, a report and a dismissal. 

1 know Martin extremely well, and I was under his charge for 
the last seven weeks of my imprisonment. On his appointment at 
Reading he had charge of Gallery G, in which 1 was confined, 
so I saw him constantly. 1 was struck by the singular kindness and 
humanity of the way he spoke to me and to the other prisoners. 
Kind words are much in prison, and a pleasant “Good-morning” 
or “Good-evening” will make one as happy as one can be in a 
prison. He was always gentle and considerate. I happen to know 
another case in which he showed great kindness to one of the 
prisoners, and I have no hesitation in mentioning it. One of the 
most horrible things in prison is the badness of the sanitary 
arrangements. No prisoner is allowed*, under any circumstances, 
to leave his ccfl after Iialf-past live p.m. If, consequently, he is 
suffering from diarrhoea, he has to use his cell as a latrine, and 
pass the night in a most fetid and unwholesome atmosphere. 
Some days before my release, Martin was going the rounds at 
half-past seven with one of the senior warders for the purpose of 
collecting the oakum and tools of the prisoners. A rnan just 
convicted, and suffering from violent diarrhoea in consequence of 
the food, as is always the case, asked the senior warder to allow 
him to empty the slops in his cell on account of the horrible odour 
of the cell and possibility of illness again in the night. The senior 
warder refused absolutely; it was against the rules. The man had 
to pass the night in this dreadful condition. Martin, however, 
rather than see this wretched man in such a loathsome predica- 
ment, said he would empty the man's slops himself, and did so. 
A warder emptying a prisoner’s slops, is of course, against the 
rules, but Martin did this act of kindness to the man out of the 
simple humanity of his nature, and the man was naturally most 
grateful. 

As regards the children, a great deal has been talked and written 
lately about the contaminating influence of prison on young 
children. What is said is quite true. A child is utterly contami- 
nated by prison life. But the contaminating influence is not that of 
the prisoners. It is that of the whole prison system — of the governor, 
the chaplain^the warders, the lonely cell, the isolation, the revolt- 
ing food, the rules of the Prison Commissioners, the mode of* 
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discipline, as it is termed, of the life. Every care is taken to isolate 
a child from the sight even of all prisoners over sixteen years of 
age. Children sit behind a curtain in chapel, and arc sent to take 
exercise in small sunless yards — sometimes a stone-yard, sometimes 
a yard at the back of the mills — rather than that they should see 
the elder prisoners at exercise. But the only really hunianising 
influence in prison is the influence of the prisoners. Tlicin cheer- 
fulness under terrible circumstances, their sympathy for, each 
other, their humility, their gentleness, their pleasant smiles ol 
greeting when they meet each other, their complete acquiescence 
in their punishments, are all quite wonderful, and I myself 
learned many sound lessons from them. I am not proposing that 
the children should not sit behind a curtain in chapel, or that 
they should take exercise in a corner of the common yard. I am 
pointing out that the bad influence on children is not, and could 
never be, that of the prisoners, but is, and will always remain, 
that of the prison system itself. There is not a single man in Reading 
Gaol that would not gladly have done the three children’s 
punishment for them. When 1 saw them last it was on the Tuesday 
following their conviction.' I was taking exercise at half-past 
eleven with about twelve other men, as the three children passed 
near us, in charge of a warder, from the damp, dreary stone-yard 
in which they had been at their exercise. 1 saw the greatest pity 
and sympathy in the eyes of my companions as they looked at 
them. Prisoners are, as a class, extremely kind and sympathetic 
to each other. Suffering and the community of suffering makes 
people kind, and day after day as 1 tramped the yard I used to 
feel with pleasure ind comfort what Carlyle calls somewhere 
“the silent rhythmic charm of human companionship.” In this, 
as in all other things, philanthropists and people of that kind 
are astray. It is not the prisoners who need reformation. It is the 
prisons. • 

Of course no child under fourteen years of age should be sent 
to prison at all. It is an absurdity, and, like many absurdities, of 
absolutely tragic results. If, however, they are to be sent to prison, 
during the daytime they should be in a workshop or schoolroom 
with a warder. At night they should sleep in a dormitory, with a 
night-warder to look after them. They should be allowed exercise 
for at least three hours a day. The dark, badly ventilated, ill- 
smelling prison cells are dreadful for a child, dreadful indeed for 
any one. One is always breathing bad air in prison. The food given 
to children should consist of tea and bread-and-butter and soup. 
Prison soup is very good and wholesome. A resolution of the 
House of Commons could settle the treatment of children in half 
an hour. I hope you will use your influence to have this done. 
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ihe way that children are treated at present is really an outrage 
on humanity and common sense. It comes from stupidity. 

Let me draw attention now to another terrible thing that goes 
on in English prisons, indeed in prisons all over the world where 
the system of silence and cellular confinement is practised. I 
refer to the large number of men who become insane or weak- 
minded in prison. In convict prisons this is, of course, quite 
common; but in ordinary gaols also, such as that I was confined 
in, it is to be found. 

About three months ago I noticed amongst the prisoners who 
took exercise with me a young man who seemed to me to be silly 
or half-witted. Every prison, of course, has its half-witted clients, 
who return again and again, and may be said to live in the prison. 
But this young man struck me as being more than usually half- 
witted on account of his silly grin and idiotic laughter to himself, 
and the peculiar restlessness of his eternally twitching hands. 
He was noticed by all the other prisoners on accounL of the strange- 
ness of his conduct. From time to time he did not appear at 
exercise, which showed me that he wp.s being punished by con- 
finement to hh cell. Finally, I discovered that lie was under 
observation, and being watched night and day by warders. 
When he did appear at exercise he always seemed hysterical, and 
used to walk round crying or laughing. At chapel he had to sit 
right under the observation of two warders, who carefully watched 
him all the time. Sometimes he would bury his head in his hands, 
an offence against the chapel regulations, and his head would be 
immediately struck up by a warder so that, he should keep his 
eyes fixed permanently in the direction of the Communion-table. 
Sometimes he would cry — not making any disturbance — but with 
tears streaming down his face* and an hysterical throbbing in the 
throat. Sometimes he would grin idiot-like to himself and make 
faces. He was on more than one occasion sent out of chapel to 
his ceil, and of course he was continually punished. As the bench 
on which I used to sit in chapel was directly behind the bench 
at the end of which this unfortunate man was placed, I had full 
opportunity of observing him. I also saw him, of course, at exercise 
continually, and I saw that he was becoming insane, and was 
being treated as if he was shamming. 

On Saturday week last I was in my cell at about one o’clock 
occupied in cleaning and polishing the tins I had been using for 
dinner. Suddenly I w r as startled by the prison silence being broken 
by the most horrible and revolting shrieks, or rather howls, for 
at first I thought some animal like a bull or a cow was being 
unskilfully slaughtered outside the prison walls. I soon realised, 
however, that the howls proceeded from the basement of the 
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prison, and 1 knew that some wretched man was being flogged. 
I need not say how hideous and terrible it was for me, and I began 
to wonder who it was who was being punished in this revolting 
manner. Suddenly it dawned upon me that they might be flogging 
this unfortunate lunatic. My feelings on the subject need\not be 
chronicled; they have nothing to do with the question. \ 

The next day, Sunday iGth, I saw the poor fellow at exercise, 
his weak, ugly wretched face bloated by tears and hysteria 4lniost 
beyond recognition. He walked in the centre ring along witfi the 
old men, the beggars, and the lame people, so that 1 was able to 
observe him the whole time. It was my last Sunday in prison, a 
perfectly lovely day, the finest day we had had the whole year, and 
there, in the beautiful sunlight, walked this poor creature — made 
once in the image of God— grinning like an ape, and making 
with his hands the most fantastic gestures, as though he was 
playing in the air on some invisible stringed instrument, or 
arranging and dealing counters in some curious game. All the 
while these hysterical tears, without which none of us ever saw 
him, were making soiled runnels on his white swollen face. The 
hideous and deliberate grace of his gestures made him like an 
antic. He was a living grotesque. The other prisoners all watched 
him, and not one of them smiled. Everybody knew what had 
happened to him, and that he was being driven insane — was 
insane already. After half an hour he was ordered in by the warder, 
and I suppose punished. At least he was not at exercise on 
Monday, though I think I caught sight of him at the corner of the 
stone-yard, walking ,in charge of a warder. 

On the Tuesday — my last day in prison — I saw him at exercise. 
He was worse than before, and again was sent in. Since then I 
know nothing ol him, but I found out'from one of the prisoners who 
walked with me at exercise that he had had twenty-four lashes in 
the cookhouse on Saturday 'afternoon, by order of the visiting 
justices on the report of the doctor. The howls that had horrified 
us all were his. 

This man is undoubtedly becoming insane. Prison doctors have 
no knowledge of mental disease of any kind. They are as a 
class ignorant men. The pathology of the mind is unknown to 
them. When a man grows insane, they treat him as shamming. 
They have him punished again and again. Naturally the man 
becomes worse. When ordinary punishments are exhausted, the 
doctor reports the case to the justices. The result is flogging. Of 
course the flogging is not done with a cat-of-nine-tails. It is what 
is called birching. The instrument is a rod; but the result on the 
wretched half-witted man may be imagined. « 

His number is, or was, A. 2 . 1 1 . I also managed to find out his 
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name. It is Prince. Something should be done at once for him. 
He is a soldier, and his sentence is one of court-martial. The term 
is six months. Three have yet to run. 

May 1 ask you to use your influence to have this case examined 
into, and to see that the lunatic prisoner is properly treated ? 

No report by the Medical Commissioners is of any avail. It is 
not to be trusted. The medical inspectors do 110L seem to under- 
stand the difference between idiocy and lunacy — between the 
entire absence of a function or organ and the disease of a function 
or organ. This man A. 2.1 1 will, I have no doubt, be able to tell 
his name, the nature of his offence, the day of month, the date 
of the beginning of expiration of his sentence, and answer any 
ordinary simple question; but that his mind is diseased admits 
of no doubt. At present it is a horrible duel between himself and 
the doctor. The doctor is fighting for a theory. J lie man is fighting 
for his life. I am anxious that the man should win. But let the 
whole case be examined into by experts who understand brain 
diseases, and by people of humane feelings who have still some 
common sense and some pity. There is no reason that the senti- 
mentalist should be a«iked to interfere. He always does harm. 

The case is a special instance of the cruelty inseparable from a 
stupid system, for the present Governor of Reading is a man of 
gentle and humane character greatly liked and respected by all 
the prisoners. He was appointed in July last, and though he can- 
not alter the rules of the prison system, he has altered the spirit 
in which they used to be carried out under his predecessor. He 
is very popular with the prisoners and with the warders. Indeed 
he has quite altered the whole tone of the prison life. Upon the 
other hand, the system is, of course, beyond his reach as far as 
altering its rules is concerned. 1 have no doubt that he sees daily 
much of what he knows to be unjust, stupid and cruel. But his 
hands are tied. Of course 1 have iA) knowledge of his real views 
of the case of A.2.11, nor, indeed, of his views on our present 
system. I merely judge him by the complete change he brought 
about in Reading Prison. Under his predecessor the system 
was carried out with the greatest harshness and stupidity. — I 
remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


May 27. 


Oscar Wilde 




PRISON REFORM 1 


The Editor of the “ Daily Chronicle " 

Sir, — I understand that the Home Secretary’s Prison Reforhi 
Bill is to be read this week for the first or second time, and as yoi\r 
journal has been the one paper in England that has taken ^ 
real and vital interest in this important question, I hope that you 
will allow me, as one who has had long personal experience of 
life in an English gaol, to point out what reforms in our present 
stupid and barbarous system are urgently necessary. 

From a leading article that appeared in your columns about a 
week ago, 1 learn that the chief reform proposed is an increase in the 
number of inspectors and official visitors that aie to have access 
to our English prisons. 

Such a reform as this is entirely useless. The reason is extremely' 
simple. The inspectors and justices of the peace tl^t visit prisons 
come there for the purpose of seeing that the prison regulations 
are duly carried out. They come for no other purpose, nor have 
they any power, even if they had the desire, to alter a single clause 
in the regulations. No prisoner has ever had the smallest relief, or 
attention, or care from any of the official visitors. The visitors 
arrive not to help the prisoners, but to see that the rules are 
carried out. Their object in coming is to ensure the enforcement 
or a foolish and inhuman code. And, as they must have some occu- 
pation, they take very good care to do it. A prisoner who has 
been allowed the smallest privilege dreads the arrival of the 
inspectors. And on the day of any prison inspection the prison 
officials are more than usually brutal to the prisoners. Their 
object is, of course, to show the splendid discipline they maintain. 

The necessary reforms are very imple. They concern the needs 
of the body and the needs of the mind of each unfortunate 
prisoner. 

With regard to the first, there are three permanent punishments 
authorised by law in English prisons: — B 

1. Hunger. 

2. Insomnia. 

3. Disease. 

The food supplied to prisoners is entirely inadequate. Most of it 
is revolting in character. All of it is insufficient. Every prisoner 
suffers day and night from hunger. A certain amoufit of food is 
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carefully weighed out ounce by ounce Tor each prisoner. It is just 
enough to sustain, not life exactly, but existence. But one is 
always racked by the pain and sickness of hungci. 

The result of the food — which in most cases consists of weak 
gruel, suet, and water — is disease in the form of incessant diarrhoea. 
This malady, which ultimately with most prisoners becomes a 
permanent disease, is a recognised institution in every prison. At 
Wandsworth Prison, for instance -where I was confined for two 
months, till I had to be carried into hospital, where I remained 
for another two months — the warders go round twice or three 
times a day with astringent medicines, which they serve out to 
the prisoners as a matter of course. After about a week of such 
treatment it is unnecessary to say that the medicine produces no 
effect at all. The wretched prisoner is then left a prey to the most 
weakening, depressing, and humiliating malady that can be con- 
ceived: and if, as often happens, he fails from physical weakness 
to complete his required revolutions at the crank or the mill, he 
is reported for idleness, and punished with the greatest severity 
and brutality. Nor is this all. 

Nothing can Be worse than the sanitary arrangements of English 
prisons. In old days each cell was provided with a form of latrine. 
These latrines have now been suppressed. They exist no longer. 
A small tin vessel is supplied to each prisoner instead. Three 
times a day a prisoner is allowed to empty his slops. But he is not 
allowed to have access to the prison lavatories, except during the 
one hour when he is at exercise. And affer five o’clock in the 
evening he is not allowed to leave his cell under any pretence, 
or for any reason. A man suffering from diarrhoea is consequently 
placed in a position so loathsome that it is unnecessary to dwell 
on it, that it would be unseemly to dwell on it. The misery and 
tortures that prisoners go through in consequence of the revolting 
sanitary arrangements are quite indescribable. And the foul air 
of the prison cells, increased by a system of ventilation that is 
utterly ineffective, is so sickening and unwholesome that it is no 
uncommon thing for warders, when they come in the morning 
out of the fresh air and open and inspect each cell, to be violently 
sick. I have seen this myself on more than three occasions, and 
several of the warders h^ve mentioned it to me as one of the 
disgusting things that their office entails on them. 

The food supplied to prisoners should be adequate and whole- 
some. It should not be of such a character as to produce the inces- 
sant diarrhoea that, at first a malady, becomes a permanent 
disease. 

The sanitary arrangements in English prisons should be entirely 
altered. Every prisoner should be allowed to have access to the? 
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lavatories when necessary, and to empty his slops when necessary. 
The present system of ventilation in each ceil is utlerly useless. 
The air comes through choked-up gratings, and through a small 
ventilator in the tiny barred window, which is far too small, ^nd 
too badly constructed, to admit any adequate amount of fijesh 
air. One is only allowed out of one’s cell for one hour out of Ihe 
twenty-four that compose the long day, and so for twenty-thAee 
hours one is breathing the foulest possible air. 1 

With regard to the punishment of insomnia, it only exists in 
Chinese and in English prisons. In China it is inflicted by placing 
the prisoner in a small bamboo cage; in England by means of 
the plank bed. The object of the plank bed is to produce insomnia. 
There is no other object in it, and it invariably succeeds. And 
even when one is subsequently allowed a hard mattress, as hap- 
pens in the course of imprisonment, one still suffers from insomnia. 
For sleep, like all wholesome things, is a habit. Every prisoner who 
has been on a plank bed suffers from insomnia. It is a revolting 
and ignorant punishment. 

With regard to the needs of the mind, 1 beg that you will 
allow me to say something* , 

The present prison system seems almost to have for its aim the 
wrecking and the destruction of the mental faculties. The produc- 
tion of insanity is, if not its object, certainly its result. That is a 
well-ascertained fact. lLs causes are obvious. Deprived of books, 
of all human intercourse, isolated from every humane and human- 
ising influence, condemned to eternal silence, robbed of all inter- 
course with the external world, treated like an unintelligent 
animal brutalised below the level of any of the brute creation, 
the wretched man who is confined in an English prison can hardly 
escape becoming insane. I do not wish to dwell on these horrors; 
still less to excite any momentary sentimental interest in these 
matters. So I will merely, wfth your permission, point out what 
should be done. 

Every prisoner should have an adequate supply of good books. 
At present, during the first three months of imprisonment, one 
is allowed no books at all, except a Bible, Prayer-book, and hymn- 
book. After that one is allowed one book a week. That is not 
merely inadequate, but the books that cpmpose an ordianry prison 
library are perfectly useless. They consist chiefly of third-rate, 
badly-written, religious books, so called, written apparently for 
children, and utterly unsuitable for children or for any one else. 
Prisoners should be encouraged to read, and should have what- 
ever books they want and the books should be well chosen. At 
present the selection of books is made by the pri% 3 n chaplain. 

•Under the present system a prisoner is only allowed to see his 
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friends four times a year, for twenty minutes each time. This is 
quite wrong. A prisoner should be allowed to see his friends once 
a month, and for a reasonable time. The mode at present in 
vogue of exhibiting a prisoner to his friends should be altered. 
Under the present system the prisoner is either locked up in a 
large iron cage or in a large wooden box with a small aperture 
covered with wire netting, through which he is allowed to peer. 
His friends are placed in a similar cage, some three or four feet 
distant, and two warders stand between Lo listen to, and if they 
wish, stop or interrupt the conversation, such as it may be. I propose 
that a prisoner should be allowed to see his relatives or friends 111 
a room. The present regulations arc inexpressibly revolting and 
harassing. A visit from (our) relatives or friends is to every prisoner 
intensification of humiliation and mental distiess. Many prisoners, 
rather than support such an ordeal, refuse to see their friends at 
all. And I cannot say I am surprised. When one sees one’s solicitor, 
one sees him in a room with a glass door on the other side of 
which stands the warder. When a man sees his wife and children, 
or his parents, or his friends, he should be allowed the same privi- 
lege. To be exhibited, like an ape, ir/ a cage, to people who are 
fond of one, and of whom one is fond, is a needless and horrible 
degradation. 

Every prisoner should be allowed to wriLc and receive a letter 
at least once a month. At present one is allowed to write only four 
times a year. This is quite inadequate. One of the tragedies of 
prison life is that it turns a man’s heart to stone. The feelings of 
natural affection, like all other feelings, require to be fed. They 
die easily of inanition. A brief letter, four 'times a year, is not 
enough to keep alive the gentler and more humane affections by 
which ultimately the nature i&kcpt sensitive to any fine or beautiful 
influences that may heal a wrecked and ruined life. 

The habit of mutilating and expurgating prisoners’ letters 
should be stopped. At present, if a prisoner in a letter makes any 
complaint of the prison system, that portion of his letter is cut 
out with a pair of scissors. If, upon the other hand, he makes any 
complaint when he speaks to his friends through the bars of the 
cage, or the aperture of the wooden box, he is brutalised by the 
warders, and reported for punishment every week till his next 
visit comes round, by which time he is expected to have learned, 
not wisdom, but cunning, and one always learns that. It is one 
of the few things that one docs learn in prison. Fortunately, the 
other things are, in some instances, of higher import. 

If I may trespass for a little longer, may I say this ? You 
suggested in^your leading article that no prison chaplain should 
be allowed to have any care or employment outside the prison- 
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itself. But this is a matter of no moment. The prison chaplains 
are entirely useless. They are, as a class, well-meaning, but foolish, 
indeed silly men. They are of no help to any prisoner. Once every 
six weeks or so a key turns in the lock of one’s cell door, and the 
chaplain enters. One stands, of course, at attention. He asks <jme 
whether one has been reading the Bible. One answers “Yes”\or 
“No,” as the case may be. He then quotes a few texts, and gd^es 
out and locks the door. Sometimes he leaves a tract. I 

The officials who should not be allowed to hold any employ- 
ment outside the prison, or to have any private practice, arc th^ 
prison doctors. At present the prison doctors have usually if not 
always a large private practice, and hold appointments in other 
institutions. The consequence is that the health of the prisoners is 
entirely neglected, and the sanitary condition of the prison 
entirely overlooked. As a class, I regard, and have always from 
my earliest youth regarded, doctors as by far the most humane 
profession in the community. But I must make an exception for 
prison docLors. They are, as far as 1 came across them, and from 
what I saw of them in hospital and elsewhere, brutal in manner, 
coarse in temperament, and utterly indifferent to the health of 
the prisoners or their comfort. If prison doctors were prohibited 
from private practice they would be compelled to take some inter- 
est in the health and sanitary condition of the people under their 
charge. I have tried to indicate in my letter a few of the reforms 
necessary to our English prison system. They are simple, practical, 
and humane. They are, of course, only a beginning. But it is time 
that a beginning should be made, and it can only be started by a 
strong pressure of public opinion formularised in your powerful 
paper, and fostered by it. 

But to make even these reforms effectual, much has to be done. 
And the first, and perhaps the most difficult task, is to humanise 
the governors of prisons, to civilise the warders and to Christianise 
the chaplains. - Yours, etc. 

The Author of the “Ballad 
of Reading Gaol.” 


March 23. 
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THE DECAY OF LYING 

An Observation 

A Dialogue 

persons: Cyril and Vivian. scene: the library of a 
country house in Nottinghamshire. 

Cyril {coming in through the open window from the terrace) : My dear 
Vivian, don’t coop yourself up all day in the library. It is a 
perfectly lovely afternoon. The air is exquisite. There is a mist 
upon the woods, like the purple bloom upon a plum. Let us go 
and lie on the grass and smoke cigarettes and enjoy Nature. 

Vivian: Enjoy Nature ! 1 am glad to say that 1 have entirely 
lost that faculty. People tell us that Art makes us love Nature 
more than we loved her before; that it reveals her secrets to us; 
and that after a careful study of Corot and Constable we see 
things in her that had escaped our observation. My own experience 
is that the more we study Art, the less we care for Nature. What 
Art really reveals to us Nature’s lack of design, her curious crudi- 
ties, her extraordinary monotony, her absolutely unfinished con- 
dition. Nature has good intentions, of course, but, as Aristotle 
once said, she cannot carry them out. When I look at a landscape 
1 cannot help seeing all its defects. It is fortunate for us, however, 
that Nature is so imperfect? as otherwise we should have no art 
at all. Art is our spirited protest, our gallant attempt to teach 
Nature her proper place. As for tiie infinite variety of Nature, 
that is a pure myth. It is not to be found in Nature herself. It 
resides in the imagination, or fancy, or cultivated blindness 
of the man who looks at her. 

Cyril: Well, you need not look at the landscape. You can 
lie on the grass and smoke and talk. 

Vivian: But Nature is so uncomfortable. Grass is hard and 
lumpy and damp, and full of dreadful black insects. Why, even 
Morris’s poorest workman could make you a more comfortable 
seat than the whole of Nature can. Nature pales before the furni- 
ture of “the street which from Oxford has borrowed its name,” 
as the poet you love so much once vilely phrased it. I don’t com- 
plain. If Nature had been comfortable, mankind would never have 
invented architecture, and I prefer houses to the open air. In a 
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house we all led of the proper proportions. Everything is subor- 
dinated to us, fashioned for our use and our pleasure. Egotism 
itself, which is so necessary to a proper sense of human dignity, 
is entirely the result of indoor life. Out of doors one becomes 
abstract and impersonal. One’s individuality absolutely leaves 
one. And then Nature is so indifferent, so unappreciative. When- 
ever I am walking in the park, I always feel that I am no more tp 
her than the cattle that browse on the slope, or the burdock tha^ 
blooms in the ditch. Nothing is more evident than that Nature; 
hates Mind. Thinking is the most unhealthy thing in the world, ' 
and people die of it just as they die of any other disease. Fortun- 
ately, in England aL any rate, thoughL is not catching. Our 
splendid physique as a people is entirely due to our national 
stupidity. 1 only hope we shall be able to keep this great historic 
bulwark of our happiness for many years to come; but I am afraid 
that we are beginning to be over-educated; at least everybody 
who is incapable of learning has taken to teaching — that is really 
what our enthusiasm for education has come to. In the meantime, 
you had better go back to your wearisome uncomfortable Nature, 
and leave me to correct my proofs. 

Cyril: Writing an article ! That is not very consistent after 
what you have just said. 

Vivian: Who wants to be consistent? The dullard and the 
doctrinaire, the tedious people who carry out their principles to 
the bitter end of action, to the reductio ad absurdurn of practice. 
Not I. Like Emerson, I write over the door of my library the 
word “W T him.” Besides, my article is really a most salutary and 
valuable warning. If* it is attended to, there may be a new 
Renaissance of Art. 

Cyril: What is the subject? • 

Vivian: I intend to call it “The Decay of Lying: A Protest.” 

Cyril: Lying ! I should have thought that our politicians 
kept up that habit. 

Vivian: I assure you that they do not. They never rise beyond 
the level of misrepresentation, and actually condescend to prove, 
to discuss, to argue. How different from the temper of the true 
liar, with his frank, fearless statements, his superb irresponsibility, 
his healthy, natural disdain of proof of any kind ! After all, what 
is a fine lie ? Simply that which is its ovVn evidence. If a man is 
sufficiently unimaginative to produce evidence in support of a 
lie, he might just as well speak the truth at once. No, the politicians 
won’t do. Something may, perhaps, be urged on behalf of the 
Bar. The mantle of the Sophist has fallen on its members. Their 
feigned ardours and unreal rhetoric arc delightful. # They can 
make the worse appear the better cause, as though they were 
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fresh from Leontine schools, and have been known to wresL from 
reluctant juries triumphant verdicts of acquittal for their clients, 
even when those clients, as often happens, were cleaily and 
unmistakably innocent. But they are briefed by the prosaic, and 
are not ashamed to appeal to precedent. In spite of their en- 
deavours, the truth will out. Newspapers, even, have degenerated. 
They may now be absolutely relied upon. One feels it as one wades 
through their columns. It is always the unreadable that occurs. 
1 am afraid that there is not much to be said in favour of either 
the lawyer or the journalist. Besides, what I am pleading for is 
Lying in art. Shall I read you what I have written ? It might 
do you a great deal of good. 

Cyril: Certainly, if you give me a cigarette. Thanks. By the 
way, what magazine do you intend it for ? 

Vivian: For the Retrospective Review. I think I told you that the 
elect had revived it. 

Cyril: Whom do you mean by “the elect” ? 

Vivian: Oh, The Tired Hedonists, of course. It is a club to 
which I belong. We are supposed to wear faded roses in our 
buttonholes wjien we ipeet, and to haVe a sort of cult for Domitian. 
I am afraid you are not eligible. You are too fond of simple 
pleasures. 

Cyril: I should be black-balled on the ground of animal 
spirits, I suppose? 

Vivian: Probably. Besides, you are a little too old. We don’t 
admit anybody who is of the usual age. 

Cyril: Well, I should fancy you are all a good deal bored with 
each other. 

Vivian: We are. That is one of the objects of the club. Now, if 
you promise not to interrupt too often, I will read you my article. 

Cyril: You will find me all attention. 

Vivian ( reading in a very clear voite): “The Decay of Lying: A 
Protest. — One of the chief causes that can be assigned for the 
curiously commonplace character of most of the literature of our 
age is undoubtedly the decay of Lying as an art, a science, and a 
social pleasure. The ancient historians gave us delightful fiction 
in the form of fact; the modem novelist presents us with dull facts 
under the guise of fiction. The Blue-Book is rapidly becoming his 
ideal both for method and manner. He has his tedious document 
humain, his miserable little coin de la creation, 1 into which he peers 
with his microscope. He is to be found at the Librairie Nationale, 
or at the British Museum, shamelessly reading up his subject. 
He has not even the courage of other people’s ideas, but insists 
on going cjjrectly to life for everything, and ultimately, between 

1 Comer or the universe. ' 
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encyclopedias and personal experience, he comes to the ground, 
having drawn his types from the family circle or from the weekly 
washerwoman, and having acquired an amount of useful informa- 
tion from which never, even in his most meditaLivc moments, 
can he thoroughly free himself. ' 

“The loss that results to literature in general from this false 
ideal of our time can hardly be overestimated. People have a card- 
less way of talking about a “born liar,” just as they talk about A 
born poet. But in both cases they are wrong. Lying and poetry 
are arts — arts, as Plato saw, not unconnected with each other— 
and they require the most careful study, the most disinterested 
devotion. Indeed, they have their technique, just as the more 
material arts of painting and sculpture have their subtle secrets 
of form and colour, their craft-mysteries, their deliberate artistic 
methods. As one knows the poet by his fine music, so one can 
recognise the liar by his rich rhythmic utterance, and in neither 
case will the casual inspiration of the moment suffice. Here, as 
elsewhere, practice must precede perfection. But in modern days 
while the fashion of writing poetry has become far too common, 
and should, if possible, be discouraged, thp fashiop of lying has 
almost fallen into disrepute. Many a young man starts in life wiLh 
a natural gift for exaggeration which, if nurtured in congenial 
and sympathetic surroundings, or by the imitation of the best 
models, might grow into something really great and wonderful. 
But, as a rule, he comes to nothing. He either falls into careless 
habits of accuracy ” 

Cyril: My dear fellow ! 

Vivian: Please don’t interrupt in the middle of a sentence. 
“He either falls into careless habits of accuracy, or takes to 
frequenting the society of the aged and the well-informed. Both 
things are equally fatal to his imagination, as indeed they would 
be fatal to the imagination of anybody, and in a short time he 
develops a morbid and unhealthy faculty of truth-telling, begins 
to verify all statements made in his presence, has no hesitation 
in contradicting people who are much younger than himself, 
and often ends by writing novels which are so life-like that no 
one can possibly believe in their probability. This is no isolated 
instance that we are giving. It is simply one example out of many; 
and if something cannot be done to check, or at least to modify, 
our monstrous worship of facts, Art will become sterile and beauty 
will pass away from the land. 

“Even Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, that delightful master of 
delicate and fanciful prose, is tainted with this modern vice, for 
we know positively no other name for it. There is sucji a thing as 
robbing a story of its reality by trying to make it too true, and 
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The Black Arrow is so inartistic as not to contain a single anachro- 
nism to boast of, while the transformation of Dr. Jekyll reads 
dangerously like an experiment out of the Lancet. As for Mr. Rider 
Haggard, who really has, or had once, the makings of a perfectly 
magnificent liar, he is now so afraid of being suspected of genius 
that when he docs tell us anything marvellous, he feels bound to 
invent a personal reminiscence, and to put it into a footnote as a 
kind of cowardly corroboration. Nor are our other novelists much 
better. Mr. Henry James writes fiction as if it were a painful duty, 
and wastes upon mean motives and imperceptible ‘points of view* 
his neat literary style, his felicitous phrases, his swift and caustic 
satire. Mr. Hall Caine, it is true, aims at the grandiose, but then 
he writes at the top of his voice. He is so loud that one cannot hear 
what he says. Mr. James Payn is an adept in the art of concealing 
what is not worth finding. He hunts down the obvious with the 
enthusiasm of a short-sighted detective. As one turns over the 
pages, the suspense of the author becomes almost unbearable. 
The horses of Mr. William Black’s phaeton do not soar towards 
the sun. They merely frighten the sky at evening into violent 
chromolithographic effects. On se'eing them approach, the 
peasants take refuge in dialect. Mrs. Oliphant prattles pleasantly 
about curates, lawn-tennis parties, domesticity, and other weari- 
some things. Mr. Marion Crawford has immolated himself upon 
the altar of local colour. He is like the lady in the French comedy 
who keeps talking about le beau del dTlalie. 1 Besides, he has fallen 
into the bad habit of uttering moral platitudes. He is always 
telling us that to be good is to be good, and that to be bad is to be 
wicked. At times he is almost edifying. Robert EUmere is of course 
a masterpiece — a masterpiece of the genre ennuyeux , 2 the one form 
of literature that the English people seems thoroughly to enjoy. 
A thoughtful young friend of ours once told us that it reminded 
him of the sort of conversation that goes on at a meat tea in the 
house of a serious Nonconformist family, and we can quite 
believe it. Indeed, it is only in England that such a book could 
be produced. England is the home of lost ideas. As for that great 
and daily increasing school of novelists for whom the sun always 
rises in the East-End, the only thing that can be said about them 
is that they find life crudp, and leave it raw. 

“In France, though nothing so deliberately tedious as Robert 
Elsmere had been produced, things are not much better. M. Guy 
du Maupassant, with his keen mordant irony and his hard vivid 
style, strips life of the few poor rags that still cover her, and shows 
us foul sore and festering wound. He writes lurid little tragedies 
in which everybody is ridiculous; bitter comedies at which one 

1 The beautiful Italian skv. 2 Boring type. 
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cannot laugh for very tears. M. Zola, true to the lofty principle 
that he lays down in one of his pronunciamientos on literature, 
L'homme de genie ria jamais d' esprit , 1 is determined to show that, 
if he has not got genius, he can at least be dull. And how welllhe 
succeeds ! He is not without power. Indeed at times, as in Ger- 
minal, there is something almost epic in his work. But his work\is 
entirely wrong from beginning to end, and wrong not on tpe 
ground of morals, but on the ground of art. From any ethical 
standpoint it is just what it should be. The author is perfectly 
truthful, and describes things exactly as they happen. What more 
can any moralist desire? We have no sympathy at all with the 
moral indignation of our time against M. Zola. It is simply 
the indignation of Tartuffe on being exposed. But from the 
standpoint of art, what can be said in favour of the author of 
UAssommoir, Nana and Pot-Boinlle ? Nothing. Mr. Ruskin once 
described the characters in George Eliot's novels as being like 
the sweepings of a Pentonville omnibus, but M. Zola’s characters 
are much worse. They have their dreary vices, and their drearier 
virtues. The record of their lives is absolutely without interest. 
Who cares what happens 'to them ? In .literature we require 
distinction, charm, beauty and imaginative power. We don’t want 
to be harrowed and disgusted with an account of the doings of the 
lower orders. M. Daudet is better. He has a wit, a light touch and 
an amusing style. But he has lately committed literary suicide. 
Nobody can possibly care for Dclobclle with his II faut lutter pour 
l 1 art , 2 or for Valmajour with his eternal refrain about the night- 
ingale, or for the poet in Jack with his mots cruels , 3 now that we 
have learned from Vingt Ans de ma Vie Litter air e 4, that these charac- 
ters were taken directly from life. To us they seem to have suddenly 
lost all their vitality, all the few qualities they ever possessed. 
The only real people are the people who never existed, and if a 
novelist is base enough to go t» life for his personages he should at 
least pretend that they are creations, and not boast of them as 
copies. The justification of a character in a novel is not that other 
persons are what they are, but that the author is what he is. 
Otherwise the novel is not a work of art. As for M. Paul Bourget, 
the master of the roman psychologiquc, he commits the error of 
imagining that the men and women of modern life are capable 
of being infinitely analysed for an innumerable series of chapters. 
In point of fact what is interesting about people in good society — 
and M. Bourget rarely moves out of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
except to come to London— is the mask that each one of them 
wears, not the reaility that lies behind the mask. It is a humiliating 

1 The man of genius never has any wit. 2 \rt must be struggled for •’ 

® Gruel words. 4 so years of my literary life, 
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confession, but we are all of us made out of the same stuff. In 
Falstaff there is something of Hamlet, in Hamlet there is not a 
little of Falstaff. The fat knight has his moods of melancholy, 
and the young prince his moments of coarse humour. Where we 
differ from each other is purely in accidentals: in dress, manner, 
tone of voice, religious opinions, personal appearance, tricks 
of habit and the like. The more one analyses people, the more all 
reasons for analysis disappear. Sooner or later one comes to that 
dreadful universal thing called human nature. Indeed, as any one 
who has ever worked among the poor knows only too well, the 
brotherhood of man is no mere poet’s dreams, it is a most depress- 
ing and humiliating reality ; and if a writer insists upon analysing 
the upper classes, he might just as well write of match-girls and 
costermongers at once.” However, my dear Cyril, I will not detain 
you any further just here. 1 tpiite admit that modern novels have 
many good points. All I insist on is that, as a class, they are quite 
unreadable. 

Cyril: That is certainly a very grave qualification, but I must 
say that I think you are rather unfair in some of your strictures. I 
like The Decm^er, and, The Daughter bf Heth , and Le Disciple , and 
Mr. Isaacs, and as for Robert Elsmere , I am quite devoted to it. 
Not that I can look upon it as a serious work. As a statement of the 
problems that confront the earnest Christian it is ridiculous and 
antiquated. It is simply Arnold’s Literature and Dogma with the 
literature left out. It is as much behind the age as Paley’s Evidences , 
or Colenso’s method of Biblical exegesis. Nor could anything be 
less impressive than the unfortunate hero gravely heralding a 
dawn that rose long ago, and so completely missing its true 
significance that he proposes to carry on the business of the old 
firm under the new name. On the other hand, it contains several 
clever caricatures, and a heap of delightful quotations, and Green’s 
philosophy very pleasantly sugars the somewhat bitter pill of the 
author’s fiction. 1 also cannot help expressing iny surprise that 
you have said nothing about the two novelists whom you are 
always reading, Balzac and George Meredith. Surely they are 
realists, both of them ? 

Vivian: Ah! Meredith! Who can define him? His style is 
chaos illumined by flashes of lightning. As a writer he has mastered 
everything except language: as a novelist he can do everything, 
except tell a story: as an artist he is everything except articulate. 
Somebody in Shakespeare — Touchstone, I think — talks about a 
man who is always breaking his shins over his own wit, and it 
seems to me that this might serve as the basis for a criticism of 
Meredith’s jnethod. But whatever he is, he is not a realist. Or 
rather I would say that he is a child of realism who is not on 
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speaking terms with his father. By deliberate choice he has made 
himself a romanticist. He has refused to bow the knee to Baal, and 
after all, even if the man’s fine spirit did not revolt against the 
noisy assertions of realism, his style would be quite sullicient jot 
itself to keep life at a respectful distance. By its means he has 
planted round his garden a hedge full of thorns, and red with 
wonderful roses. As for Balzac, he was a most remarkable com^ 
bination of the artistic temperament with the scientific spirit. The 
latter he bequeathed to his disciples. The former was entirely his 
own. The difference between such a book as M. Zola’s L'Assommoir 
and Balzac’s Illusions Perdues is the difference belween unimagin- 
ative realism and imaginative reality. “All Balzac’s characters.” 
said Baudelaire, “are gifted with the same ardour of life that 
animated himself. All his fictions arc as deeply coloured as dreams. 
Each mind is a weapon loaded to the muzzle with will. The very 
scullions have genius.” A steady course of Balzac reduces our 
living friends to shadows, and our acquaintances to the shadows of 
shades. His characters have a kind of fervent fiery-coloured 
existence. They dominate us, and defy scepticism. One of the 
greatest tragedies of my life is the death of Tucien de Rubempr6. 
It is a grief from which I have never been able to completely 
rid myself. It haunts me in my moments of pleasure. I remember 
it when 1 laugh. But Balzac is no more a realist than Holbein was. 
He created life, he did not copy it. I admit, however, that he set 
far too high a value on modernity of form, and that, consequently, 
there is no book of his that, as an artistic masterpiece, can rank with 
Salammbo or Esmond , or The Cloister and the Hearth , or the Vicomte 
de Bragelonne. 

Cyril: Do you object to modernity of form, then ? 

Vivian: Yes. It is a huge price to 'pay for a very poor result. 
Pure modernity of form is always somewhat vulgarising. It cannot 
help being so. The public imagitie that, because they arc interested 
in their immediate surroundings, Art should be interested in them 
also, and should take them as her subject-matter. But the mere 
fact that they are interested in these things makes them unsuitable 
subjects for Art. The only beautiful things, as somebody once said, 
are the things that do not concern us. As long as a thing is useful 
or necessary to us, or affects us in any way, either for pain or for 
pleasure, or appeals strongly to our sympathies, or is a vital part 
of the environment in which wc live, it is outside the proper sphere 
of art. To art’s subject-matter wc should be more or less indiffer- 
ent. We should, at any rate have no preferences, no prejudices, 
no partisan feeling of any kind. It is exactly because Hecuba is 
nothing to us that her sorrows are such an admirable raotive for a 
tragedy. I do not know anything in the whole history of literature 
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sadder than the arlistic career of Charles Reade. He wrote one 
beautiful book, The Cloister and the Hearth , a book as much above 
Romola as Romola is above Daniel Deroncla, and wasted the rest of 
his life in a foolish attempt to be modern, to draw public attention 
to the state of our convict prisons, and the management of our 
private lunatic asylums. Charles Dickens was depressing enough 
in all conscience when he tried to arouse our sympathy for the 
victims of the poor-law adminstration; but Charles Reade, an 
artist, a scholar, a man with a true sense of beauty, raging and 
roaring over the abuses of contemporary life like a common 
pamphleteer or a sensational journalist, is really a sight for the 
angels to weep over. Believe me, my dear Cyril, modernity of form 
and modernity of subject-matter are entirely and absolutely 
wrong. We have mistaken the common livery of the age for the 
vesture of the Muses, and spend our days in the sordid streets and 
hideous suburbs of our vile cities when we should be out on the 
hillside with Apollo. Certainly wc are a degraded race, and have 
sold our birthright for a mess of facts. 

Cyril: There is something in what you say, and there is no 
doubt that whatever amusement we may find in reading a purely 
model novel, we have rarely any artistic pleasure in re-reading it. 
And this is perhaps the best rough test of what is literature and 
what is not. If one cannot enjoy reading a book over and over 
again, there is no use reading it at all. But what do you say about 
the return to Life and Nature ? This is the panacea that is 
always being recommended to us. 

Vivian: I will read you what I say on that subject. The passage 
comes later on in the article, but I may is well give it to you 
now: — 

“The popular cry of oui* time is ‘Let us return to Life and 
Nature; they will recreate Art for us, and send the red biood 
coursing through her veins; they v^ill shoe her feet with swiftness 
and make her hand strong.’ But, alas ! we are mistaken in our 
amiable and well-meaning efforts. Nature is always behind the 
age. And as for Life, she is the solvent that breaks up Art, the 
enemy that lays waste her house.” 

Cyril: What do you mean by saying that Nature is always 
behind the age ? 

Vivian: Well, perhaps that is rather cryptic. What I mean is 
this. If we take Nature to mean natural simple instinct as opposed 
to self-conscious culture, the work produced under this influence 
is always old-fashioned, antiquated, and out of date. One touch 
of Nature may make the whole world kin, but two touches of 
Nature will # destroy any work of Art. If, on the other hand, we 
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regard Nature as the collection of phenomena external to man, 
people only discover in her what they bring to her. She has no 
suggestions of her own. Wordsworth went to the lakes, but he was 
never a lake poet. He found in stones the sermons he had already 
hidden there. He went moralising about the district, but his 
good work was produced when he returned, not to Nature btat 
to poetry. Poetry gave him “Laodamia,” and the tine sonnet^, 
and the great Ode such as it is. Nature gave him “Martha Ray*’ 
and “Peter Bell,” and the address to Mr. Wilkinson’s spade. 

Cyril: 1 think that view might be questioned. I am rather 
inclined to believe in “the impulse from a vernal wood,” though 
of course the artistic value of such an impulse depends entirely on 
the kind of temperament that receives it, so that the return to 
Nature would come to mean simply the advance to a great per- 
sonality. You would agree with that, I fancy. However, proceed 
with your article. 

Vivian (reading)'. “Art begins with abstract decoration, with 
purely imaginative and pleasurable work dealing with what is 
unreal and non-existent. This is the first stage. Then Life becomes 
fascinated with this new wonder, and asks to be admitted into 
the charmed circle. Art takes life as part of her rough material, 
recreates it, and refashions it in fresh forms, is absolutely indiffer- 
ent to fact, invents, imagines, dreams, and keeps between herself 
and reality the impenetrable barrier of beautiful style, of decor- 
ative or ideal treatment. The third stage is when Life gets the 
upper hand, and drives Art out into the wilderness. This is the 
true decadence, and it is from this that we are now suffering. 

“Take the case of the English drama. At first in the hands of 
the monks Dramatic Art was abstract, decorative and mytholo- 
gical. Then she enlisted Life in hcr.service, and using some of 
life’s external forms, she created an entirely new race of beings, 
whose sorrows were more terrible than any sorrow rnan has ever 
felt, whose joys were keener than lover’s joys, who had the rage 
of the Titans and the calm of the gods, who had monstrous and 
marvellous sins, monstrous and marvellous virtues. To them she 
gave a language different from that of actual use, a language full 
of resonant music and sweet rhythm, made stately by solemn 
cadence, or made delicate by fanciful rhyme, jewelled with 
wonderful words, and enriched with lofty diction. She clothed 
her children in strange raiment and gave them masks, and at her 
bidding the antique world rose from its marble tomb. A new 
Caesar stalked through the streets of risen Rome, and with purple 
sail and flute-led oars another Cleopatra passed up the river to 
Antioch. Old myth and legend and dream took shape and sub- 
stance. History was entirely re-written, and there 'was hardly 
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one of the dramatists who did not recognise that the object of 
Art is not simple truth but complex beauty. In this they were 
perfectly right. Art itself is really a form of exaggeration; and 
selection, which is the very spirit of art, is nothing more than an 
intensified mode of over-emphasis. 

“But Life soon shattered the perfection of the form. Even in 
Shakespeare we can see the beginning of the end. It shows itself by 
the gradual bi caking up of the blank-verse in the later plays, by the 
predominance given to prose, and by the over-importance assigned 
to characterisation. The passages in Shakespeare — and there are 
many — where the language is uncouth, vulgar, exaggerated, 
fantastic, obscene even, are entirely due to Life calling for an 
echo of her own voice and rejecting the intervention of beautiful 
style through which alone should life be suffered to find expression. 
Shakespeare is not by any means a flawless artist. He is too fond 
of going directly to life, and borrowing life’s natural utterance. 
He forgets that when Art surrenders her imaginative medium 
she surrenders everything. Goethe says, somewhere: — 

‘In der Beschrankung zeighl gic erst der Meister ’ 1 
* » 

It is in working within limits that the master reveals himself, 
and the limitation, the very condition of any art is style. However, 
we need not linger any longer over Shakespeare’s realism. The 
Tempest is the most perfect of palinodes. All that we desired to 
point out was that the magnificent work of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean artists contained within itself the seeds of its own 
dissolution, and that, if it drew some of its strength from using 
life as rough material, it drew all its weakness from using life 
as an artistic method. As the inevitable result of this substitution 
of an imitative for a creative* medium, this surrender of an imagin- 
ative form, wc have the modern English melodrama. The charac- 
ters in these plays talk on the stage exactly as they would talk 
off it; they have neither aspirations nor aspirates; they are taken 
directly from life and reproduce its vulgarity down to the smallest 
detail; they present the gait, manner, costume and accent of real 
people; they would pass unnoticed in a third-class railway 
carriage. And yet how wearisome the plays are ! They do not 
succeed in producing even that impression of reality at which 
they aim, and which is their only reason for existing. As a method, 
realism is a complete failure. 

“What is true about the drama and the novel is no less true 
about thuse arts we call the decorative arts. The whole history of 
these arts in Europe is the record of the struggle between Orienta- 
lism, with gs frank rejection of imitation, its love of artistic con- 

1 1 1 is in limitation that the master first reveals himself. 
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vention, its dislike to the actual representation of any object in 
Nature, and our own imitative spirit. Wherever the former has 
been paramount, as in Byzantium, Sicily and Spain, by actual 
contact or in the rest of Europe by the influence of the Crusades, 
we have had beautiful and imaginative work in which the visible 
things of life are transmuted into artistic conventions, and the 
things that Life has not are invented and fashioned for her 
delight. But wherever we have returned to Life and Nature, our 
work has always become vulgar, common and uninteresting. 
Modern tapestry, with its aerial effects, its elaborate perspective, 
its broad expanses of waste sky, its faithful and laborious realism, 
has no beauty whatsoever. The pictorial glass of Germany is 
absolutely desirable. We are beginning to weave possible carpets 
in England, but only because we have returned to the method and 
spirit of the East. Our rugs and carpets of twenty years ago, with 
their solemn depressing truths, their inane worship of Nature, 
their sordid reproductions of visible objects, have become, even 
to the Philistine, a source of laughter. A cultured Mahomcdan 
once remarked to us, ‘You Christians are so occupied in misinter- 
preting the feflirth commandment that you have never thought of 
making an artistic application of the second.’ He was perfectly 
right, and the whole truth of the matter is this: The proper 
school to learn art in is not Life but Art.” 

And now let me read you a passage which seems to me to settle 
the question very completely. 

“It was not always thus. We need not say anything about the 
poets, for they, with the unfortunate exception of Mr. Words- 
worth, have been re&lly faithful to their high mission, and are 
universally recognised as being absolutely unreliable. But in the 
works of Herodotus, who, in spite of, the shallow and ungenerous 
attempts of modern sciolists to verify his history, may justly be 
called the ‘Father of Lies’; in l^ie published speeches of Cicero and 
the biographies of Suetonius; in Tacitus at his best; in Pliny’s 
Natural History; in Hanno’s Pcnplus; in all the early chronicles; 
in the Lives of the Saints; in Froissart and Sir Thomas Malory; 
in the travels of Marco Polo; in Olaus Magnus, and Aldrovandus, 
and Conrad Lycosthenes, with his magnificent Prodigiorum et 
Ostentorum Chronicon ; in the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini; 
in the memoirs of Casanova; in Defoe’s History of the Plague ; in 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson; in Napoleon’s despatches, and in the 
works of our own Carlyle, whose French Revolution is one of the 
most fascinating historical novels ever written, facts are either 
kept in their proper subordinate position, or else entirely excluded 
on the general ground of dullness. Now everything^ changed. 
Facts are not merely finding a footing-place in history, but they 
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are usurping the domain of Fancy, and have invaded the kingdom 
of Romance. Their chilling touch is over everything. They are 
vulgarising mankind. The crude commercialism of America, its 
materialising spirit, its indifference to the poetical side of things, 
and its lack of imagination and of high unattainable ideals, are 
entirely due to that country having adopted for its national hero 
a man who, according to his own confession, was incapable of 
telling a lie, and it is not too much to say that the story of George 
Washington and the cherry-tree has done more harm, and in a 
shorter space of time, than any other moral tale in the whole of 
literature.” 

Cyril: My dear boy ! 

Vivian: I assure you it is the case, and the amusing part of the 
whole thing is that the story of the cherry-tree is an absolute myth. 
However, you must not think that I am too despondent about the 
artistic future of America or of our own country. Listen to this: — 

“That some change will take place before this century has 
drawn to its close we have no doubt whatsoever. Bored by the 
tedious and improving conversation of those who have neither 
the wit to exaggerate nor the genkis to romance, tired of the 
intelligent person whose reminiscences are always based upon 
memory, whose statements are invariably limited by probability, 
and who is at any time liable to be corroborated by the merest 
Philistine who happens to be present, Society sooner or later must 
return to its lost leader, the cultured and fascinating liar. Who 
he was who first, without ever having gone out to the rude chase, 
told the wandering caveman at sunset how he had dragged the 
Megalhcrium from the purple darkness of ks jasper cave, or slain 
the Mammoth in single combat and brought back its gilded 
tusks, we cannot tell, and npt one of our modern anthropologists, 
for all their much-boosted science, has had the ordinary courage 
to tell us. Whatever was his namt; or race, he certainly was the 
true founder of social intercourse. For the aim of the liar is 
simply to charm, to delight, to give pleasure. He is the very basis 
of civilised society, and without him a dinner-party, even at the 
mansions of the great, is as dull as a lecture at the Royal Society, 
or a debate at the Incorporated Authors, or one of Mr. Burnand’s 
farcical comedies. 

“Nor will he be welcomed by society alone. Art, breaking from 
the prison-house of realism, will run to greet him, and will kiss 
his false, beautiful lips, knowing that he alone is in possession of 
the great secret of all her manifestations, the secret that Truth 
is entirely and absolutely a matter of style; while Life — poor, 
probable, uninteresting human life — tired of repeating herself for 
the benefit of Mr. Herbert Spencer, scientific historians, and the 
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compilers of statistics in general, will follow meekly after him, 
and try to reproduce, in her own simple and untutored way, some 
of the marvels of which he talks. 

“No doubt there will always be critics who, like a certain writer 
in the Saturday Review, will gravely censure the teller of fairy tables 
for his defective knowledge of natural history, who will measure 
imaginative work by their own lack of any imaginative faculty, 
and will hold up their ink-stained hands in horror if some honest 
gentleman, who has never been farther than the yew-trees of hifc 
own garden, pens a fascinating book of travels like Sir John 
Mandeville, or, like great Raleigh, writes a whole history of the 
world, without knowing anything whatsoever about the past. 
To excuse themselves they will try and shelter under the shield 
of him who made Prospero the magician, and gave him Caliban 
and Ariel as his servants, who heard the Tritons blowing their 
horns round the coral reefs of the Enchanted Isle, and the fairies 
singing to each other in a wood near Athens, who led the phantom 
kings in dim procession across the misty Scottish heath, and hid 
Hecate in a cave with the weird sisters. They will call upon 
Shakespeare— they always do — and will quote that hackneyed 
passage forgetting that this unfortunate aphorism about Art hold- 
ing the mirror up to Nature, is deliberately said by Hamlet in order lo 
convince the bystanders of his absolute insanity in all art-matters.” 

Cyril: Ahem ! Another cigarette, please. 

Vivian: My dear fellow, whatever you may say, it is merely a 
dramatic utterance, and no more represents Shakespeare’s real 
views upon art than the speeches of Iago represent his real 
views upon morals. But let me get to the end of the passage: — 

“Art finds her own perfection within, and not outside of, her- 
self. She is not to be judged by any, external standard of resem- 
blance. She is a veil, rather than a mirror. She has flowers that 
no forests know of, birds that, no woodland possesses. She makes 
and unmakes many worlds, and can draw the moon from heaven 
with a scarlet thread. Hers are the ‘forms more real than living 
man,’ and hers the great archetypes of which things that have 
existence are but unfinished copies. Nature has, in her eyes, no 
laws, no uniformity. She can work miracles at her will, and when 
she calls monsters from the deep they come. She can bid the 
almond-tree blossom in winter, and send the snow upon the ripe 
cornfield. At her word the frost lays its silver finger on the burn- 
ing mouth of June, and the winged lions creep out from the hol- 
lows of the Lydian hills. The dryads peer from the thicket as 
she passes by, and the brown fauns smile strangely at her when 
she comes near them. She has hawk-faced gods tjiat worship 
her, and the centaurs gallop at her side. 
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Cyril: I like that. I can see it. Is that the end ? 

Vivian: No. There is one more passage, but it is purely 
practical. It simply suggests some methods by which we could 
revive this lost art of Lying. 

Cyril: Well, before you read it to me, I should like to ask 
you a question. What do you mean by saying that life, “poor, 
probable, uninteresting human life,” will try to reproduce the 
marvels of art ? I can quite understand your objection to art 
being treated as a mirror. You think it would reduce genius to 
the position of a cracked looking-glass. But you don’L mean to 
say that you seriously believe that Life imitates Art, that Life 
in fact is the mirror, and Art the reality ? 

Vivian: Certainly I do. Paradox though it may seem — and 
paradoxes are always dangerous things — it is none the less true 
that Life imitates art far more than Art imitates life. We have all 
seen in our own day in England how a certain curious and 
fascinating type of beauty, invented and emphasised by two 
imaginative painters, has so influenced Life that whenever one 
goes to a private view or to an artistic salon one secs, here the 
mystic eyes of Rossetti’s dream, the long ivory throat, the strange 
square-cut jaw, the loosened shadowy hair that he so ardently 
loved, there the sweet maidenhood of “The Golden Stair,” the 
blossom-like mouth and weary loveliness of the “Laus Amoris,” 
the passion-pale face of Andromeda, the thin hands and lithe 
beauty of the Vivian in “Merlin’s Dream.” And it has always been 
so. A great artist invents a type, and Life tries to copy it, to 
reproduce it in a popular form, like an enterprising publisher. 
Neither Holbein nor Vandyck found in England what they had 
given us. They brought their types with them, and Life with her 
keen imitative faculty set herself to supply the master with models 
The Greeks, with their quick artistic instinct, understood this, 
and set in the bride’s chamber the ^statue of Hermes or of Apollo, 
that she might bear children as lovely as the works of art that she 
looked at in her rapture or her pain. They knew that Life gains 
from art not merely spirituality, depth of thought and feeling, 
soul-turmoil or soul-peace, but that she can form herself on the 
very lines and colours of art, and can reproduce the dignity of 
Pheidias as well as the grace of Praxiteles. Hence came their 
objection to realism. They disliked it on purely social grounds. 
They felt that it inevitably makes people ugly, and they were per- 
fectly right. We try to improve the conditions of the race by means 
of good air, free sunlight, wholesome water, and hideous bare 
buildings for the better housing of the lower orders. But these 
things merely produce health, they do not produce beauty. For 
this, Art is 3 required, and the true disciples of the great artist 
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are not his studio-imitators, but those who become like his works 
of art, be they plastic as in Greek days, or pictorial as in modern 
times; in a word, Life is Art’s best, Art’s only pupil. 

As it is with the visible arts, so it is with literature. The mpst 
obvious and the vulgarcst form in which this is shown is in tilie 
case of the silly boys who, after reading the adventures of Jack 
Sheppard or Dick Turpin, pillage the stalls of unfortunate applfc- 
women, break into sweet-shops at night, and alarm old gentlemen 
who are returning home from the ciLy by leaping out on Lhem iq 
suburban lanes, with black masks and unloaded revolvers. This\ 
interesting phenomenon, which always occurs after the appear- 
ance of a new edition of either of the books I have alluded to, is 
usually attributed to the influence of literature on the imagina- 
tion. But this is a mistake. The imagination is essentially creative, 
and always seeks for a new form. The boy-burglar is simply the 
inevitable result of life's imitative instinct. He is f act, occupied 
as fact usually is, with trying to reproduce Fiction, and what 
we see in him is repeated on an extended scale throughout the 
whole of life. Schopenhauer has analysed the pessimism that 
characterises modern thought, but Hamlet invented it. The 
world has become sad because a puppet was once melancholy. 
The Nihilist, that strange martyr who has no faith, who goes to 
the stake without enthusiasm, and dies for what he does not 
believe in, is a purely literary product. He was invented by 
TourgueniefF, and completed by Dostoevski. Robespierre came 
out of the pages of Rousseau as surely as the People’s Palace rose 
out of the dibris of a novel. Literature always anticipates life. It 
does not copy it, but* moulds it to its purpose. The nineteenth 
century, as we know it, is largely an invention of Balzac. Our 
Lucicns de Rubempre, our Rastignacs, and De Marsays made 
their first appearance on the stage of the Comedie Humaine. We 
are merely carrying out, with footnotes and unnecessary additions, 
the whim or fancy or creative vision of a great novelist. I once 
asked a lady, who knew Thackeray intimately, whether he had 
had any model for Becky Sharp. She told me that Becky was an 
invention, but that the idea of the character had been partly 
suggested by a governess who lived in the neighbourhood of 
Kensington Square, and was the companion of a very selfish and 
rich old woman. I inquired what became of the governess, and 
she replied that, oddly enough, some years after the appearance 
of Vanity Fair, she ran away with the nephew of the lady with 
whom she was living, and for a short time made a great splash 
in society, quite in Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s style, and entirely 
by Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s methods. Ultimately she came 
to grief, disappeared to the Continent, and used to be occasionally 
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seen at Monte Carlo and other gambling places. The noble 
gentleman from whom the same great sentimentalist drew Colonel 
Newcomc died, a few months after 'The Newcomes had reached a 
fourth edition, with the word “Adsum” on his lips. Shortly after 
Mr. Stevenson published his curious psychological story of trans- 
formation, a friend of mine, called Mr. Hyde, was in the north 
of London, and being anxious to get to a railway station, took 
what he thought would be a short cut, lost his way, and found 
himself in a network of mean, evil-looking streets. Feeling rather 
nervous he began to w alk extremely fast, when suddenly out 
of an archway ran a child right between his legs. It fell on the 
pavement, he tripped over it, and trampled upon it. Being, of 
course, very much frightened and a little hurt, it began to scream, 
and in a few seconds the whole street was full of rough people 
who came pouring out of the houses like ants. They surrounded 
him, and asked him his name. He was just about to give it when 
he suddenly remembered the opening incident in Mr. Stevenson’s 
story. He was so filled with horror at having realised in his own 
person that terrible and well- written scene, and at haying done 
accidentally, though in fact, what the Mr. Hyde of fiction had 
done with deliberate intent, that he ran away as hard as he could 
go. He was, however, very closely followed, and finally he took 
refuge in a surgery, the door of which happened to be open, 
where he explained to a young assistant, who happened to be there, 
exactly what had occurred. The humanitarian crowd were in- 
duced to go away on his giving them a small sum of money, and 
as soon as the coast was clear he left. As he passed out, the name 
on the brass door-plate of the surgery caught his eye. It was 
“Jekyll.” At least it should have been. 

Here the imitation, as far as it went, was of course accidental. 
In the following case the imitation was self-conscious. In the 
year 1879, J ust a ^ ter I had left Oxford, I met at a reception at the 
house of one of the Foreign Ministers a woman of very curious 
exotic beauty. We became great friends, and were constantly 
together. And yet what interested me most in her was not her 
beauty, but her character, her entire vagueness of character. She 
seemed to have no personality at all, but simply the possibility 
of many types. Sometimes she would give herself up entirely 
to art, turn her drawing-room into a studio, and spend two or 
three days a week at picture galleries or museums. Then she 
would take to attending race-meetings, wear the most horsey 
clothes, and talk about nothing but betting.. She abandoned 
religion for mesmerism, mesmerism for politics, and politics for 
the melodramatic excitements of philanthropy. In fact, she was a 
kind of Proifeus, and as much a failure in all her transformations 

o.w. — 9 
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as was that wondrous sea-god when Odysseus laid hold of him. 
One day a serial began in one of the French magazines. At that 
time I used to read serial stories, and 1 well remember the shock 
of surprise I felt when I came to the description of the hercjinc. 
She was so like my friend that I brought her the magazine, land 
she recognised herself in it immediately, and seemed fascinated 
by the resemblance. I should tell you, by the way, that the story 
was translated from some dead Russian writer, so that the author 
had not taken his type from my friend. Well, to put the matter 
briefly, some months afterwards I was in Venice, and findiiig 
the magazine in the reading-room of the hotel, I took it up casually 
to see what had become of the heroine. It was a most piteous 
tale, as the girl had ended by running away with a man absolutely 
inferior to her, not merely in social station, but in character and 
intellect also. I wrote to my friend that evening about my views 
on John Bellini, and the admirable ices at Florian’s, and the 
artistic value of gondolas, but added a postscript to the effect 
that her double in the story had behaved in a very silly manner. 
I don’t know why I added that, but I remember I had a sort of 
dread over me that she might do the same thing. Before my letter 
had reached her, she had run away with a main who deserted 
her in six months. I saw her in 1 884 in Paris, where she was living 
with her mother, and I asked her whether the story had had any- 
thing to do with her action. She told me that she had felt an 
absolutely irresistible impulse to follow the heroine step by step 
in her strange and fatal progress, and that it was with a feeling 
of real terror that she had looked forward to the last few chapters 
of the story. When they appeared, it seemed to her that she was 
compelled to reproduce them in life, and she did so. It was a most 
clear example of this imitative instinct of which I was speaking, 
and an extremely tragic one. 

However, I do not wish tp dwell any further upon individual 
instances. Personal experience is a most vicious and limited circle. 
All that I desire to point out is the general principle that Life 
imitates Art far more than Art imitates Life, and I feel sure that 
if you think seriously about it you will find that it is true. Life 
holds the mirror up to Art, and either reproduces some strange 
type imagined by painter or sculptor, or realises in fact what has 
been dreamed in fiction. Scientifically speaking, the basis of life — 
the energy of life, as Aristotle would call it — is simply the desire 
for expression, and Art is always presenting various forms through 
which the expression can be attained. Life seizes on them and 
uses them, even if they be to her own hurt. Young men have 
committed suicide because Roll a did so, have died by their own 
hand because by his own hand Werthcr died. Thiiix of what we 
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owe to the imitation of Christ, of what we owe to the imitation 
of Csesar. 

Cyril: The theory is certainly a very curious one, but to make 
it complete you must show that Nature, no less than Life, is an 
imitation of Art. Are you prepared to prove that ? 

Vivian: My dear fellow, I am prepared to prove anything. 

Cyril: Nature follows the landscape painter, then, and takes 
her effects from him ? 

Vivian: Certainly. Where, if not from the Impressionists, do we 
get those wonderful brown fogs that come creeping down our 
streets, blurring the gas-lamps and changing the houses into 
monstrous shadows ? To whom, if not to them and their master, 
do we owe the lovely silver mists that brood over our river, and 
turn to faint forms of fading grace curved bridge and swaying 
barge ? The extraordinary change that has taken place in the 
climate of London during the last ten years is entirely due to a 
particular school of Art. You smile. Consider the matter from a 
scientific or a metaphysical point of view, and you will find that 
I am right. For what is Nature ? Nature is no great mother who 
has borne us. §he is our creation. It is in our brain that she 
quickens to life. Things are because we see them, and what we 
see, and how we see it, depends on the Arts that have influenced 
us. To look at a Lhing is very different from seeing a thing. One 
does not see anything until one sees its beauty. Then, and then 
only, does it come into existence. At present, people see fogs not 
because there are fogs, but because poets and painters have taught 
them the mysterious loveliness of such effects. There may have 
been fogs for centuries in London. I dare sap there were. But no 
one saw them, and so wc do not know anything about them. 
Mhcy did not exist till Art had invented them. Now, it must be 
admitted, fogs are carried to excess. They have become the mere 
mannerism of a clique, and the exaggerated realism of their 
method gives dull people bronchitis. Where the cultured catch 
an effect, the uncultured catch cold. And so, let us be humane, 
and invite Art to turn her wonderful eyes elsewhere. She has 
done so already, indeed. That white quivering sunlight that one 
sees now in France, with its strange blotches of mauve, and its 
restless violet shadows, is her latest fancy, and, on the whole, 
Nature reproduces it quite admirably. Where she used to give 
us Corots and Daubignys, she gives us now exquisite Monets and 
entrancing Pissaros. Indeed there are moments, rare, it is true, 
but still to be observed from time to time, when Nature becomes 
absolutely modern. Of course she is noL always to be relied upon. 
The fact is tl^t she is in this unfortunate position. Art creates an 
incomparable and unique effect, and, having done so, passes on 
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to other things. Nature, upon the other hand, forgetting that 
imitation can be made the sincerest form of insult, keeps on 
repeating this effect until we all become absolutely wearied pf it. 
Nobody of any real culture, for instance, ever talks nowajdays 
about the beauty of a sunset. Sunsets are quite old-fashidned. 
They belong to the time when Turner was the last note mart. 
To admire them is a distinct sign of provincialism of temperament. 
Upon the other hand they go on. Yesterday evening Mrs. Arundel 
insisted on my going to the window and looking at the gloridus 
sky, as she called it. Of course 1 had to look at it. She is one of those 
absurdly pretty Philistines to whom one c an deny nothing. And 
what was it ? It was simply a very second-rate Turner, a Turner 
of a bad period, with all the painter's worst faults exaggerated 
and over-emphasised. Of course I am quite ready to admit that 
Life very often commits the same error. She produces her false 
Rends and her sham Vautrins, just as Nature gives us, on one day 
a doubtful Cuyp, and on another a more than questionable 
Rousseau. Still, Nature irritates one more when she does things 
of that kind. It seems so stupid, so obvious, so unnecessary. A 
false Vautrin might be delightful. A doubtful Cyqp is unbearable. 
However, I don’t want to be too hard on Nature. I wish the 
Channel, especially at Hastings, did not look quite so often like a 
Henry Moore, grey pearl with yellow lights, but then, when Art 
is more varied, Nature will, no doubt, be more varied also. That 
she imitates Art, I don’t think even her worst enemy would deny 
now. It is the one thing that keeps her in touch with civilised 
man. But have I proved my theory to your satisfaction ? 

Cyril: You havd proved it to my dissatisfaction, which is 
better. But even admitting this strange imitative instinct in 
Life and Nature, surely you would acknowledge that Art expresses 
the temper of its age, the spirit of its time, the moral and social 
conditions that surround it, and under whose influence it is 
produced. 

Vivian: Certainly not ! Art never expresses anything but 
itself. This is the principle of my new aesthetics; and it is this, more 
than that vital connection between form arid substance, on which 
Mr. Pater dwells, that makes basic the type of all the arts. Of 
course, nations and individuals, with that healthy natural vanity 
which is the secret of existence, are always under the impression 
that it is of them that the Muses are talking, always trying to find 
in the calm dignity of imaginative art some mirror of their own 
turbid passions, always forgetting that the singer of life is not 
Apollo but Marsyas. Remote from reality and with her eyes 
turned away from the shadows of the cave, Art repeals her own 
perfection, and the wondering crowd that watched the opening 
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of the marvellous many-petalled rose fancies that it is its own 
history that is being told to it, its own spirit that is finding expres- 
sion in a new form. But it is not so. idle highest art rejects the 
burden of the human spirit, and gains more from a new medium 
or a fresh material than she does from any enthusiasm for art, or 
from any lofty passion, or from any great awakening of the human 
consciousness. She develops purely on her own lines. She is not 
symbolic of any age. It is the ages that are her symbols. 

Even those who hold that Art is representative of time and 
place and people cannot help admitting that the more imitative 
an art is the less it represents to us the spirit of its age. The evil 
faces of the Roman emperors look out at us from the foul porphyry 
and spotted jasper in which the realistic artists of the day delighted 
to work and we fancy that in those cruel lips and heavy sensual 
jaws we can find the secret of the ruin of the Empire. But it was 
not so. The vices of Tiberius could not destroy that supreme 
civilisation, any more than the virtues of the Antonines could 
» save it. It fell for other, for less interesting reasons. The sibyls and 
prophets of the Sistine may indeed serve to interpret for some that 
new birth of the* emancipated spirit that we call the Renaissance; 
but what do the drunken boors and bawling peasants of Dutch 
art tell us about the great soul of Holland i* The more abstract, 
the more ideal an art is the more it reveals to us the temper oi 
its age. If we wish to understand a nation by means of its art, 
let us look at its architecture or its music. 

Cyril: I quite agree with you there. The spirit of an age may 
be best expressed in the abstract ideal arts, for the spirit itself is 
abstract and ideal. Upon the other hand, for the visible aspect 
of an age, for its look, as the phrase goes, we must of course go 
to the arts of imitation. 

Vivian: I don’t think so. After all, what the imitative arts 
really give us are merely the various styles of particular artists, or 
of certain schools of artists. Surely you don’t imagine that the 
people of the Middle Ages bore any resemblance at all to the 
ligurcs on mediaeval stained glass, or in mediaeval stone and wood 
carving, or on mediaeval metal-work, or tapestries, or illuminated 
MSS. They were probably very ordinary-looking people, with 
nothing grotesque, or remarkable, or fantastic in their appearance. 
The Middle Ages, as we know them in art, are simply a definite 
form of style, and there is no reason at all why an artist with this 
style should not be produced in the nineteenth century. No great 
artist ever sees things as they really are. If he did he would cease 
to be an artist. Take an example from our own day. I know that 
you are fond «f Japanese things. Now, do you really imagine that 
the Japanese ^eople t as they are presented to us in art, have any 
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existence ? If you do, you have never understood Japanese 
art at all. The Japanese people are the deliberate self-conscious 
creation of certain individual artists. If you set a picture ; by 
Hokusai or Hokkei, or any of the great native painters, besidle a 
real Japanese gentleman or lady, you will see that there is hot 
the slightest resemblance between them. The actual people wmo 
live in Japan are not unlike the general run of English peoprp; 
that is to say, they are extremely commonplace, and have nothing 
curious or extraordinary about them. In fact, the whole of Japal^ 
is a pure invention. There is no such country, there are no such 
people. One of our most charming painters went recently to the 
Land of the Chrysanthemum in the foolish hope of seeing the 
Japanese. All he saw, all he had the chance of painting, were a 
few lanterns and some fans. He was quite unable to discover 
the inhabitants, as his delightful exhibition at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s Gallery showed only too well. He did not know that the 
Japanese people are, as I have said, simply a mode of style, an 
exquisite fancy of art. And so, if you desire to see a Japanese 
effect, you will not behavq like a tourist and go to Tokio. On the 
contrary, you will stay at home and steep yoursdf in the work of 
certain Japanese artists and then, when you have absorbed the 
spirit of their style, and caught their imaginative manner of 
vision, you will go some afternoon and sit in the Park or stroll 
down Piccadilly, and if you cannot see an absolutely Japanese 
effect there, you will not see it anywhere. Or, to return again to 
the past, take as another instance the ancient Greeks. Do you 
think that Greek art ever tells us what the Greek people were like ? 
Do you believe that the Athenian women were like the stately 
dignified figures of the Parthenon frieze, or like those marvellous 
goddesses who sat in the triangular pediments of the same build- 
ing ? If you judge from the art, they certainly were so. But read 
an authority like Aristophanes, for instance. You will find that 
the Athenian ladies laced tightly, wore high-heeled shoes, dyed 
their hair yellow, painted and rouged their faces and were 
exactly like any silly fashionable or fallen creature of our own 
day. The fact is that we look back on the ages entirely through 
the medium of art, and art, very fortunately, has never once 
told us the truth. 

Cyril: But modern portraits by English painters, what of 
them ? Surely they are like the people they pretend to represent ? 

Vivian: Quite so. They are so like them that a hundred years 
from now no one will believe in them. The only portraits in which 
one believes are portraits where there is very little of the sitter 
and a very great deal of the artist. Holbein’s drawings of the men 
and women of his time impress us with a sense of their absolute 
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reality. But this is simply because Holbein compelled life to 
accept his conditions, to restrain itself within his limitations, to 
reproduce his type and to appear as he wished it to appear. It 
is style that makes us believe in a thing — nothing but style. Most 
of our modern portrait painters are doomed to absolute oblivion. 
They never paint what they see. They paint what the public 
secs, and the public never secs anything. 

Cyril: Well, after that I think I should like to hear the end of 
your article. 

Vivian: With pleasure. Whether it will do any good I really 
cannot say. Ours is certainly the dullest and most prosaic century 
possible. Why, even Sleep has played us false, and has closed up 
the gates of ivory, and opened the gates of horn. The dreams of 
the great middle classes of this country, as recorded in Mr. 
Myers’s two bulky volumes on the subject, and in the Transactions 
of the Psychical Society, are the most depressing things I have 
ever read. There is not even a fine nightmare among them. 
They are commonplace, sordid and tedious. As for the Church, 
I cannot conceive anything better for the culture of a country 
than the presence in it^of a body of’mcn whose duty it is to 
believe in the supernatural, to perform daily miracles, and to 
keep alive that mythopaeic faculty which is so essential for the 
imagination. But in the English Church a man succeeds, not 
through his capacity for belief, but through his capacity for 
disbelief. Ours is the only Church where the sceptic stands at the 
altar, and where St. Thomas is regarded as the ideal apostle. 
Many a worthy clergyman, who passes his life in admirable 
works of kindly charity, lives and dies unnotfeed and unknown; 
but it is sufficient for some shallow uneducated passman out of 
either University to get up in* his pulpit and express his doubts 
about Noah’s ark, or Balaam’s ass, or Jonah and the whale, for 
half of London to flock to hear him, and to sit open-mouthed in 
rapt admiration at his superb intellect. The growth of common 
sense in the English Church is a thing very much to be regretted. 
It is really a degrading concession to a low form of realism. It 
is silly, too. It springs from an entire ignorance of psychology. 
Man can believe the impossible, but man can never believe the 
improbable. However, I must read the end of my article: — 

“What we have to do, what at any rate it is our duty to do, is 
to revive this old art of Lying. Much, of course, may be done 
in the way of educating the public, by amateurs in the domestic 
circle, at literary lunches, and at afternoon teas. But this is merely 
the light and graceful side of lying, such as was probably heard 
at Cretan dinner-parties. There are many other forms! Lying for 
the sake of gaining some immediate personal advantage, for 
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instance — lying with a moral purpose, as it is usually called — 
though of late it has been rather looked down upon, was extremely 
popular with the antique world. Athena laughs when Odyspcus 
tells her ‘his words of sly devising, 5 as Mr. William Morris phrases 
it, and the glory of mendacity illumines the pale brow of \ the 
stainless hero of Euripidcan tragedy, and sets among the noble 
women of the past the young bride of one of Horace’s mbst 
exquisite odes. Later 011, what at first had been merely a natural 
instinct was elevated into a self-conscious science. Elaborate 
rules were laid down for the guidance of mankind, and an im- 
portant school of literature grew up round the subject. Indeed, 
when one remembers the excellent philosophical treatise of 
Sanchez on the whole question, one cannot help regretting that 
no one has ever thought of publishing a cheap and condensed 
edition of the works of that great casuist. A short primer, ‘When 
to Lie and How, 5 if brought out in an attractive and not too 
expensive a form, would no doubt command a large sale and, 
would prove of real practical service to many earnest and deep- 
thinking people. Lying for the sake of the improvement of the 
young, which is the basis of home education, stilj lingers amongst 
us, and its advantages are so admirably set forth in the early 
books of Plato’s Republic that it is unnecessary to dwell upon them 
here. It is a mode of lying for which all good mothers have peculiar 
capabilities, but it is capable of still further development, and 
has been sadly overlooked by the School Board. Lying for the 
sake of a monthly salary is, of course, well known in Fleet Street, 
and the profession of a political leader-writer is not without its 
advantages. But it is said to be a somewhat dull occupation, and 
it certainly does not lead to much beyond a kind of ostentatious 
obscurity. The only form of lying* that is absolutely beyond re- 
proach is lying for its own sake, and the highest development of 
this is, as we have already pointed out, Lying in Art. Just as those 
who do not love Plato more than Truth cannot pass beyond the 
threshold of the Academe, so those who do not love Beauty 
more than Truth never know the inmost shrine of Art. The 
solid, stolid British intellect lies in the desert sands like the Sphinx 
in Flaubert’s marvellous tale, and fantasy, La Chimire , dances 
round it, and calls to it with her false, flute-toned voice. It may 
not hear her now, but surely some day, when we are all bored 
to death with the commonplace character of modern fiction, 
it will hearken to her and try to borrow her wings. 

“And when that day dawns, or sunset reddens, how joyous we 
shall all be ! Facts will be regarded as discreditable, Truth will 
be found mourning over her fetters, and Rom^pce, with her 
temper of wonder, will return to the land. The very aspect of 
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the world will change to our startled eyes. Out of the sea will rise 
Behemoth and Leviathan, and sail round the high-pooped 
galleys, as they do on the delightful maps of those ages when 
books on geography were actually readable. Dragons will wander 
about the waste places, and the phoenix will soar from her nest 
of fire into the air. We shall lay our hands upon the basilisk, and 
sec the jewel in the toad’s head. Champing his gilded oats, the 
IlippogriU will stand in our stalls, and over our heads will float 
the Blue Bird singing of beautiful and impossible things, of things 
that are lovely and that never happen, of things that are not 
and that should be. But before this comes to pass we must cultivate 
the lost art of Lying.” 

Cyril: Then we must entirely cultivate it at once. But in order 
lo avoid making anv error 1 want you to tell me briefly the doctines 
of the new aesthetics. 

Vivian: Briefly, then, they are these. Art never expresses 
anything but itself. It has an independent life, just as Thought 
lias, and develops purely on its own lines. It is not necessarily 
realistic in an age of icalism, nor spiritual in an age of faith. So 
lar from being the creation of its time, it is usually in direct 
opposition to it, and the only history that it preserves for us is 
the history of its own progress. Sometimes it returns upon its 
footsteps, and revives some antique form, as happened in the 
archaistic movement oflate Greek Art, and in the pre-Raphaclitc 
movement of our own day. At other times it entirely anticipates 
its age, and produces in one century work that it takes another 
century to understand, to appreciate, and tq enjoy. In no case 
does it reproduce its age. To pass from the art of a time to the 
time itself is the great mistake that all historians commit. 

The second doctrine is this. *A11 bad art comes from returning 
to Life and Nature, and elevating them into ideals. Life and 
Nature may sometimes be used as part of Art’s rough material, 
but before they are of any real service to Art they must be trans- 
lated into artistic conventions. The moment Art surrenders its 
imaginative medium it surrenders everything. As a method 
Realism is a complete failure, and the two things that every artist 
should avoid are modernity of form and modernity of subject- 
matter. To us, who live in the nineteenth century, an/ century 
is a suitable subject for art except our own. The only beautiful 
tilings are the things that do not concern us. It is, to have the 
pleasure of quoting myself, exactly because Hecuba is nothing 
to us that her sorrows are so suitable a motive for a tragedy. 
Besides, it is only the modern that ever becomes old-fashioned. 
M. Zola sits d*>wn to give us a picture of the Second Empire. 
Who cares for the Second Empire now ? It is out of date. Life 
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goes faster than Realism, but Romanticism is always in front of 
Life. 

The third doctrine is that Life imitates Art far more than Art 
imitates Life. This results not merely from Life’s imitative instinct, 
but from the fact that the self-conscious aim of Life is fa find 
expression, and that Art offers it certain beautiful forms through 
which it may realise that energy. It is a theory that has\ never 
been put forward before, but it is extremely fruitful, and qirows 
an entirely new light upon the history of Art. j 

It follows, as a corollary from this, that external Nature also 
imitates Art. The only effects that she can show us are effects\that 
we have already seen through poetry, or in paintings. This is the 
secret of Nature’s charm, as well as the explanation of Nature’s 
weakness. 

The final revelation is that Lying, the telling of beautiful 
untrue things, is the proper aim of ArL. But of this I think I 
have spoken at sufficient length. And now let us go out on the 
terrace, where ‘‘droops the milk-white peacock like a ghost,” « 
while the evening star “washes the dusk with silver.” At twilight 
nature becomes a wonderfully suggestive effect* and is not with- 
out loveliness, though perhaps its chief use is to illustrate quota- 
tions from the poets. Come ! We have talked long enough. 


PEN, PENCIL AND POISON 

t 

A Study in Green 

It has constantly been made a subject of reproach against artists 
and men of letters that they are lacking in wholeness and com- 
pleteness of nature. As a rule this must necessarily be so. That 
very concentration of vision and intensity of purpose which is 
the characteristic of the artistic temperament is in itself a mode 
of limitation. To those who arc pre-occupied with the beauty of 
form nothing else seems of much importance. Yet there are many 
exceptions to this rule. Rubens serves as ambassador, and Goethe 
as state councillor, and Milton as Latin secretary to Cromwell. 
Sophocles held civic office in his own city ; the humorists, essayists, 
and novelists of modern America seem to desire nothing better 
than to become the diplomatic representatives of their country; 
and Charles Lamb’s friend, Thomas Griffiths Waincwright, 
the subject of this brief memoir, though of an extremely artistic 
temperament, followed many masters other thaiu art, being not 
merely a poet and a painter, an art-critic, an antiquarian, and 
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a writer of prose, an amateur of beautiful things and a dilettante 
of things delightful, but also a forger of no mean or ordinary 
capabilities, and as a subtle and secret poisoner almost without 
rival in this or any age. 

This remarkable man, so powerful with “pen, pencil and 
poison,” as a great poet of our own day has finely said of him, 
was born at Chiswick, in 1794. His father was the son of a dis- 
tinguished solicitor of Gray’s Inn and Hatton Garden. His 
mother was the daughter of the celebrated Dr. Griffiths, the editor 
and founder of the Monthly Review , the partner in another literary 
speculation of Thomas Davis, that famous bookseller of whom 
Johnson said that he was not a bookseller, but “a gentleman who 
dealt in books,” the friend of Goldsmith and Wedgwood, and 
one of the most well-known men of his day. Mrs. Wainewright 
died, in giving him birth, at the early age of twenty-one, and an 
obituary notice in the Gentleman's Magazine tells us of her “amiable 
disposition and numerous accomplishments,” and adds some- 
what quaintly that “she is supposed to have understood the 
writings of Mr. Locke as well as perhaps any person of either sex 
now living.” H^s father did not long Survive his young wife, and 
the little child seems to have been brought up by his grandfather, 
and, on the death of the latter in 1803, by his uncle, George 
Edward Griffiths, whom he subsequently poisoned. His boyhood 
was passed at Linden House, Turnham Green, one of those many 
fine Georgian mansions that have unfortunately disappeared 
before the inroads of the suburban builder, and to its lovely 
gardens and well-timbered park he owed that simple and impas- 
sioned love of nature which never left him* all through his life, 
and which made him so peculiarly susceptible to the spiritual 
influences of Wordsworth’s poetry. He went to school at Charles 
Burney’s academy at Hammersmith. Mr. Burney was the son of 
the historian of music, and the near kinsman of the artistic lad 
who was destined to turn out his most remarkable pupil. He seems 
to have been a man of a good deal of culture, and in after years 
Mr. Wainewright often spoke of him with much affection as a 
philosopher, an archaeologist, and an admirable teacher, who, 
while he valued the intellectual side of education, did not forget 
the importance of early moral training. It was under Mr. Burney 
that he first developed his talent as an artist, and Mr. Hazlitt 
tells us that a drawing-book which he used at school is still extant, 
and displays great talent and natural feeling. Indeed, painting 
was the first art that fascinated him. It was not till much later 
that he sought to find expression by pen or poison. 

Before thi % however, he seems to have been carried away by 
boyish dreams of the romance and chivalry of a soldier’s life, 
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and to have become a young guardsman. But the reckless dissi- 
pated life of his companions failed to satisfy the refined artistic 
temperament of one who was made for other things. In a short 
time he wearied of the service. “Art,” he tells us, in words that 
still move many by their ardent sincerity and strange feryour, 
“Art touched her renegade; by her pure and high influence 
the noisome mists were purged; my feelings, parched, hot, \ and 
tarnished, were renovated with cool fresh bloom, simple, beauti- 
ful to the simple-hearted.” But Art was not the only caus^ of 
the change. “The writings of Wordsworth,” he goes on to $ay, 
“did much towards calming the confusing whirl necessary 
incident to sudden mutations. I wept over them tears of happiness 
and gratitude.” He accordingly left the army, with its rough 
barrack life and coarse mess-room tittle-tattle, and returned to 
Linden House, full of this new-born enthusiasm for culture. A 
severe illness, in which, to use his own words, he w r as “broken like 
a vessel of clay,” prostrated him for a time. His delicately strung 
organisation, however indifferent it might have been to inflicting 
pain on others, was itself most keenly sensitive to pain. He shrank 
from sufferirig as a thing that mars and maims human life, and 
seems to have wandered through that terrible valley of melan- 
cholia from which so many great, perhaps greater, spirits have 
never emerged. But he was young — only twenty-five years of 
age— and he soon passed out of the “dead black waters,” as he 
called them, into the larger air of humanistic culture. As he was 
recovering from the illness that had led him almost to the gates of 
death, he conceived the idea of taking up literature as an art. 
“I said with John Woodvil,” he cries, “it were a life of gods to 
dwell in such an element,” to see and hear and write brave 
things: — , 

“These high and gusty relishes of life 
Have no allayings of mortality.” 

It is impossible not to feel that in this passage we have the 
utterance of a man who had a true passion for letters. “To sec and 
hear and write brave things,” this was his aim. 

Scott, the editor of the London Magazine , struck by the young 
man’s genius, or under the influence of the strange fascination 
that he exercised on every one who knew him, invited him to 
write a series of articles on artistic subjects, and under a series of 
fanciful pseudonyms he began to contribute to the literature of 
his day. Janus Weathercock , Egomet Bonmot , and Van Vinkvooms, 
were some of the grotesque masks under which he choose to hide 
his seriousness or to reveal his levity. A mask tells jis more than 
a face. These disguises intensified his personality. In an incredibly 
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short time he seems to have made his mark. Charles Lamb speaks 
of ‘‘kind light-hearted Wainewright” whose prose is “capital.” 
We hear of him enter laining Macready, John Forster, Maginn, 
Talfourd, Sir Wentworth Dilke the poet, John Clare, and others, 
at a petit-diner . 1 Like Disraeli he determined to startle the town 
as a dandy, and his beautiful rings, his antique cameo breast- 
pin, and his pale lemon-coloured kid gloves, were well known and 
indeed regarded by Hazlitt as being the signs of a new manner in 
literature: while his rich curly hair, fine eyes, and exquisite white 
hands gave him the dangerous and delightful distinction of being 
different from others. There was something in him of Balzac’s 
Lucien de Rubempr£. At times he reminds us of Julien Sorel. 
De Quincey saw him once. It was at a dinner at Charles Lamb’s. 
“Amongst the company, all literary men, sat a murderer,” he 
tells us, and he goes on to describe how on that day he had been 
ill, and had daled the face of man and woman, and yet found him- 
selflooking with intellectual interest across the table at the young 
writer beneath whose affectations of manner there seemed to him 
to lie so much unaffected sensibility, and speculates on “what 
sudden growth of another interest’,’ would have, changed his 
mood, had he' known' of what terrible sin the guest to whom 
Lamb paid so much attention was even then guilty. 

His life-work falls naturally under the three heads suggested by 
Mr. Swinburne, and it may be partly admitted that, if we set 
aside his achievements in the sphere of poison, what he has 
actually left to us hardly justifies his reputation. 

But then it is only the Philistine who seeks to estimate a person- 
ality by the vulgar test of production. This young dandy sought 
to be somebody, rather than to do something. He recognised 
that Life itself is an art, and has its modes of style no less than the 
arts that seek to express it. *N T or is his work without interest. We 
hear of William Blake stopping in the Royal Academy before one 
of his pictures and pronouncing it to be “very fine.” His essays 
are prefiguring of much that has since been realised. He seems 
to have anticipated some of those accidents of modern culture 
that are regarded by many as true essentials. He writes about 
La Gioconda, and early French poets and the Italian Renaissance. 
He loves Greek gems, and Persian carpets, and Elizabethan 
translations of Cupid and Psyche , and the Hypnerotomachia , and 
book-bindings, and early editions, and wide-margined proofs. 
He is keenly sensitive to the value of beautiful surroundings, 
and never wearies of describing to us the rooms in which he 
lived or would have liked to live. He had that curious love of 
green, which in individuals is always the sign of a subtle artistic 

1 Luncheon. 
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temperament, and in nations is said to denote a laxity, if not a 
decadence of morals. Like Baudelaire he was extremely fond of 
cats, and with Gautier, he was fascinated by that “sweetly marble 
monster,” of both sexes that we can still see at Florence and in 
the Louvre. , 

There is, of course, much in his descriptions, and his suggestions 
for decoration, that shows that he did not entirely free himself from 
the false taste of his time. But it is clear that he was one of\the 
first to recognise what is, indeed, the very keynote of aesthetic 
eclecticism, I mean the true harmony of all really beautiful things 
irrespective of age or place, of school or manner. He saw that in 
decorating a room, which is to be, not a room for show, but^a 
room to live in, we should never aim at any archaeological recon- 
struction of the past, nor burden ourselves with any fanciful 
necessity for historical accuracy. In this artistic perception he was 
perfectly right. All beautiful things belong to the same age. 

And so, in his own library, as he describes it, we find the delicate 
fictile vase of the Greek, with its exquisitely painted figures and 
the faint KAA01 1 finely traced upon its die, and behind it 
hangs an engraving of the '“Delphic Sibyl” of Michael Angelo, 
or of the “Pastoral” of Giorgione. Here* is a bit of Florentine 
majolica, and here a rude lamp from some old Roman tomb. 
On the table lies a book of Hours, “cased in a cover of solid 
silver gilt, wrought with quaint devices and studded with small 
brilliants and rubies,” and c lose by it “squats a little ugly monster, 
a Lar, perhaps, dug up in the sunny fields of corn-bearing Sicily.” 
Some dark antique bronzes contrast “with the pale gleam of 
two noble Christi Crucifixi , one carved in ivory, the other moulded 
in wax.” He has his trays of Tassie’s gems, his tiny Louis- Quatorze 
bonbonniere 2 with a miniature by .Pettitot, his highly prized 
“brown-biscuit teapots, filagree-worked,” his citron morocco 
letter-case, and his “pomon^-green” chair. 

One can fancy him lying there in the midst of his books and 
casts and engravings, a true virtuoso, a subtle connoisseur turning 
over his fine collection of Marc Antonios, and his Turner’s “Liber 
Studiorum,” of which he was a warm admirer, or examining 
with a magnifier some of his antique gems and cameos, “the 
head of Alexander on an onyx of two strata,” or “that superb 
altissimo relievo on cornelian, Jupiter ;Egiochus.” Fie was always a 
great amateur of engravings, and gives some very useful suggestions 
as to the best means of forming a collection. Indeed, while fully 
appreciating modern art, he never lost sight of the importance of 
reproductions of the great masterpieces of the past, and all that 
he says about the value of plaster casts is quite adipirable. 

1 Beautiful. 2 Chocolate box. 
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As an art-critic he concerned himself primarily with the 
complex impressions produced by a work of art, and certainly 
the first step in aesthetic criticism is to realise one’s own impres- 
sions. He cared nothing for abstract discussions on the nature of 
the Beautiful, and the historical method, which has since yielded 
such rich fruit, did not belong to his day, but he never lost sight 
of the great truth that Art’s first appeal is neither to the intellect 
nor to the emotions, but purely to the artistic temperament, and 
he more than once points out that this temperament, this “taste,” 
as he calls it, being unconsciously guided and made perfect by 
frequent contact with the best work, becomes in the end a form 
of right judgment. Of course there are fashions in art just as 
there arc fashions in dress, and perhaps none of us can ever quite 
free ourselves from the influence of custom and the influence of 
novelty. He certainly could not, and he frankly acknowledges 
how difficult it is to form any fair estimate of contemporary 
work. But, on the whole, his taste was good and sound. He 
admired Turner and Constable at a time when they were not so 
much thought of as they arc now, and saw that for the highest 
landscape art we require more than .“mere industry and accurate 
transcription." Of Cfrome’s “Heath Scene near Norwich” he 
remarks that it shows “how much a subtle observation of the 
elements, in their wild moods, does for a most uninteresting 
flat,” and of the popular type of landscape of his day he says 
that it is “simply an enumeration of hill and dale, stumps of 
trees, shrubs, water, meadows, cottages and houses; little more 
than topography, a kind of pictorial mapwork ; in which rainbows, 
showers, mists, haloes, large beams shooting through rifted clouds, 
storms, starlight, all the most valuable materials of the real 
painter, are not.” He had a thorough dislike of what is obvious 
or commonplace in art, and while he was charmed to entertain 
Wilkie at dinner, he cared as little for Sir David’s pictures as he 
did for Mr. Crabbe’s poems. With the imitative and realistic 
tendencies of his day he had no sympathy, and he tells us frankly 
that his great admiration for Fuseli was largely due to the fact 
that the little Swiss did not consider it necessary that an artist 
should paint only what he secs. The qualities that he sought 
for in a picture were composition, beauty and dignity of line, 
richness of colour, and imaginative power. Upon the other hand, 
he was not a doctrinaire. “I hold that no work of art can be tried 
otherwise than by laws deduced from itself; whether or not it be 
consistent with itself is the question.” This is one of his excellent 
aphorisms. And in criticising painters so different as Landseer 
and Martin, Stothard and Etty, he shows that, to use a phrase 
now classical, he is trying “to see the object as in itself it really is.” 
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However, as I pointed out before, he never feels quite at his 
ease in his criticisnfs of contemporary work. “The present,” he 
says, “is about as agreeable a confusion to me as Ariosto on the 
first perusal. . . . Modern things dazzle me. 1 must look at thtem 
through Time’s telescope. Elia complains that to him the mirit 
of a MS. poem is uncertain; ‘print,’ as he excellently says, ‘settles 
it.’ Fifty years’ toning does the same thing to a picture.” He'is 
happier when he is writing about Watteau and Lancret, aboqt 
Rubens and Giorgione, about Rembrandt, Corregio, and Michael 
Angelo; happiest of all when he is writing about Greek things\ 
What is Gothic touched him very little, but classical art and the 
art of the Renaissance were always dear to him. He saw what 
our English school could gain from a study of Greek models, and 
never wearies of pointing out to the young student the artistic- 
possibilities that lie dormant in Hellenic Marbles and Hellenic 
methods of work. In his judgments on the great Italian Masters, 
says De Quincey, “there seemed a tone of sincerity and of native 
sensibility, as in one who spoke for himself, and w^as not merely 
a copier from books.” The highest praise that we can give to him 
is that he tried to revive style as a conscious tradition. But he 
saw that no amount of art lectures or art ‘ congresses, or “plans 
for advancing the fine arts,” will ever produce this result. The 
people, he says very wisely, and in the true spirit of Toynbee 
Hall, must always have “the best models constantly before their 
eyes.” 

As is to be expected from one who was a painter, he is often 
extremely technical in his art criticisms. Of Tintoret’s “St. George 
delivering the Egyptian Princess from the Dragon,” he remarks: — 

“The robe of Sabra, warmly glazed with Prussian blue, 
is relieved from the pale greenish background by a 
vermilion scarf; and the fqll hues of both are beautifully 
echoed, as it were, in a lower key by the purple-lake 
coloured stuffs and bluish iron armour of the saint, be- 
sides an ample balance to the vivid azure drapery on the 
foreground in the indigo shades of the wild wood 
surrounding the castle.” 

And elsewhere he talks learnedly of “a delicate Schiavone, 
various as a tulip-bed, with rich broken tints,” of “a glowing 
portrait, remarkable for morbidezza, 1 by the scarce Moroni,” and 
of another picture being “pulpy in the carnations.” 

But, as a rule, lie deals with his impressions of the work as an 
artistic whole, and tries to translate those impressions into words, 

1 Delicateness. 
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to give, as it were, the literary equivalent for the imaginative 
and mental effect. He was one of the first to develop what has 
been called the art-literature of the nineteenth century, that 
form of literature which has found in Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
Browning its two most perfect exponents. His description of 
Lancret’s Rcfms Italien, in which “a dark-haired giil, ‘amorous 
of mischief,’ lies on the daisy-powdered grass,” is in some respects 
very charming. Here is his account of “The Crucifixion,” by 
Rembrandt. It is extremely characteristic of his style: — 

“Darkness — sooty, portentous darkness — shrouds the 
whole scene: only above the accursed wood, as if through 
a horrid rift in the murky ceiling, a rainy deluge — 
“sleety-flaw, discoloured water”- —streams down amain, 
spreading a grisly spectral light, even more horrible than 
that palpable night. Already the Earth pants thick and 
fast ! the darkened Cross trembles ! the winds are dropt — 
the air is stagnant - a muttering rumble growls under- 
neath their feet, and some of that miserable crowd 
begin to fly down the hill. The horses snuff the coming 
terror, and become unmanageable through fear. The 
moment rapidly approaches when, nearly torn asunder 
by His own weight, fainting with loss of blood, which 
now runs in narrower rivulets from His slit veins. His 
temples and breast drowned in sweat and His black 
tongue parched with the fiery death-fever, Jesus cries, 

‘I thirst.’ The deadly vinegar is elevated to Him. 

“His head sinks, and the sacred corpse ‘swings sense- 
less of the cross.’ A sheet of vermilion (lame shoots sheer 
through the air and vanishes ; the rocks of Carmel and 
Lebanon cleave asunder; the sea rolls on high from 
the sands its black weltering \yaves. Earth yawns, and 
the graves give up their dwellers. The dead and the 
living are mingled together in unnatural conjunction 
and hurry through the holy city, New prodigies await 
them there. The veil of the temple — the unpicrccable 
veil — is rent asunder from top to bottom, and that 
dreaded recess containing the Hebrew' mysteries — the 
fatal ark with the tables and seven-branched candela- 
brum — is disclosed by the light of unearthly flames to 
the God-deserted multitude. 

“Rembrandt never painted this sketch, and he was 
quite right. It would have lost nearly all its charms in 
losing tljat perplexing veil of indistinctness which affords 
such ample range wherein the doubting imagination 
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may speculate. At present it is like a thing in another 
world. A dark gulf is betwixt us. It is not tangible 
by the body. We can only approach it in the spirit.” 

i 

In this passage, written, the author tells us, “in awe' and 
reverence,” there is much that is terrible, and very much\that 
is quite horrible, but it is not without a certain crude form of 
power, or, at any rate, a certain crude violence of wordif, a 
quality which this age should highly appreciate, as it is its c^ief 
defect. It is pleasanter, however, to pass to this description ^ of 
Giulio Romano’s “Cephalus and Procris” : — 

“We should read Moschus’s lament for Bion, the sweet 
shepherd, before looking at this picture, or study the 
picLure as a preparation for the lament. We have nearly 
the same images in both. For either victim the high 
groves and forest dells murmur; the flowers exhale sad 
perfume from their buds; the nightingale mourns on the 
craggy lands, and the swallow in the long-winding vales; 

‘the satyrs, too, and fauns dark- veiled groan,’ and the 
fountain nymphs within the wood' melt into tearful 
waters. The sheep and goats leave their pasture; and 
oreads, ‘who love to scale the most inaccessible tops of 
all uprightest rocks,’ hurry down from the song of their 
wind-courting pines; while the dryads bend from the 
branches of the meeting trees, and the rivers moan for 
white Procris, ‘with many-sobbing streams.’ 

Tilling the far-seen ocean with a voice.’ 

The golden bees are silent on the thymy Hymettus; 
and the knelling horn of Aurgra’s love no more shall 
scatter away the cold twilight on the top of Hymettus. 

The foreground of our sybject is a grassy sunburnt bank, 
broken into swells and hollows like waves (a sort of 
land-breakers), rendered more uneven by many foot- 
tripping roots and stumps of trees stocked untimely 
by the axe, which are again throwing out light-green 
shoots. This bank rises rather suddenly on the right to a 
clustering grove, penetrable to no star, at the entrance 
of which sits the stunned Thessalian king, holding 
between his knees that ivory- bright body which was, but 
an instant agone, parting the rough boughs with her 
smooth forehead, and treading alike on thorns and 
flowers with jealously-stung foot — now helpless, heavy, 
void of all motion, save when the breeze lifts her thick 
hair in mockery. 
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“From between the closely-neighboured boles aston- 
ished nymphs press forward with loud cries — 

‘And deerskin-vested satyrs, crowned with ivy twists, 
advance; 

And put strange pity in their horned countenance.’ 

“Laclaps lies beneath, and shows by his panting the 
rapid pace of death. On the other side of the group, Vir- 
tuous Love with ‘vans dejected’ holds forth the arrow 
to an approaching troop of sylvan people, fauns, rams, 
goats, satyrs, and satyr-mothers, pressing their children 
tighter with their fearful hands, who hurry along from 
the left in a sunken path between the foreground and a 
rocky wall, on whose lowest ridge a brook-guardian 
pours from her urn her grief-telling waters. Above 
and more remote than the Ephidryad, Another female, 
rending her locks, appears among the vine-festooned 
pillars of an unshorn grove. The centre of the picture 
is filled by shady meadows, sinking down td a river- 
mouth; beyond is ‘‘the vast strength of the ocean stream,* 
from whose floor the extinguisher of stars, rosy Aurora, 
drives furiously up her brine-washed steeds to behold 
the death-pangs of her rival.” 

Were this description carefully re-written, it would be quite 
admirable. The conception of making a prose poem out of paint 
is excellent. Much of the best modern literature springs from the 
same aim. In a very ugly and sensible age* the arts borrow, not 
fiorn life, but from each other. 

His sympathies, too, werp wonderfully varied. In everything 
connected with the sta§e, for instance, he was always extremely 
interested, and strongly upheld tlje necessity for archaeological 
accuracy in costume and scene-painting. “In art,” he says in 
one of his essays, “whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well;” and he points out that once we allow the intrusion of 
anachronisms, it becomes difficult to say where the line is to 
be drawn. In literature, again, like Lord Beaconsfield on a 
famous occasion, he was ‘‘on the side of the angels.” He was 
one of the first to admire Keats and Shelley — “the tremulously- 
sensitive and poetical Shelley,” as he calls him. His admiration 
for Wordsworth was sincere and profound. He thoroughly 
appreciated William Blake. One of the best copies of the “Songs 
of Innocence and Experience” that is now in existence was 
wrought specially for him. He loved Alain Chartier, and Ronsard, 
and the Elizabethan dramatists, and Chaucer and Chapman, 
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and Petrarch. And to him all the arts were one. “Our critics,” 
he remarks with much wisdom, “seem hardly aware of the identity 
of the primal seeds of poetry and painting, nor that any true 
advancement in the serious study of one art co-gencrat^s a 
proportionate perfection in the other;” and he says elsewhere 
that if a man who does not admire Michael Angelo talks on his 
love for Milton, he is deceiving either himself or his listeners. 
To his fellow contributors in the London Magazine he was always 
most generous, and praises Barry Cornwall, Allan Cunninghatai, 
Hazlitt, Elton, and Leigh Hunt without anything of the malice 
of a friend. Some of his sketches of Charles Lamb arc admirable 
in their way, and, with the art of the true comedian, borrow 
their style from their subject: — 

“What can I say of thee more than all know ? that 
thou hadst the gaiety of a boy with the knowledge of a 
man: as gentle a heart as ever' sent tears to the eyes. 

“How wittily would he mistake your meaning, and put 
in a conceit most seasonably out of season. His talk 
without affectation was compressed, like his beloved 
Elizabethans, even link) obscurity. Like grains of fine 
gold, his sentences would beat out int6 whole ‘sheets. He 
had small mercy on spurious fame, and a caustic observa- 
tion on the fashion for men of genius was a standing dish. 

Sir Thomas Browne was a ‘bosom cronie’ of his, so was 
Burton, and old Fuller. In his amorous vein he dallied 
with that peerless Duchess of many- folio odour; and with 
the heyday comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher he 
induced light droams. He would deliver critical touches 
on these, like one inspired, but it was good to let him 
choose his own game; if another began even on the 
acknowledged pets he was bablg to interrupt, or 
rather append, in a rnodf: difficult to define, whether as 

misapprehensive or mischievous. One night at G ’s, 

the above dramatic partners were the temporary subject 
of chat. Mr. X. commended the passion and haughty 
style of a tragedy (I don’t know which of them), but was 
instantly taken up by Elia, who told him ‘ That was 
nothing; the lyrics were the high things — the lyrics !’ ” 

One side of his literary career deserves especial notice. Modern 
journalism may be said to owe almost as much to him as to any 
man of the early part of this century. He was the pioneer of 
Asiatic prose, and delighted in pictorial epithets and pompous 
exaggerations. To have a style so gorgeous that it conceals the 
subject is one of the highest achievements of an important and 
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much admired school of Fleet Street leader-writers, and this 
school Janus Weathercock may be said to have invented. He also 
saw that it was quite easy by continued reiteration to make 
the public interested in his own personality, and in his purely 
journalistic articles this extraordinary young man tells the world 
what he had for dinner, where he gets his clothes, what wines he 
likes, and in what state of health he is, just as if he were writing 
weekly notes for some popular newspaper of our own time. 
This being the least valuable side of his work, is the one that 
has had the most obvious influence. A publicist, nowadays, is a 
man who bores the community with the details of the illegalities 
of his private life. 

Like most artificial people, he had a great love of nature. “I 
hold three things in high estimation,” he says somewhere: “to 
sit lazily on an eminence that commands a rich prospect; to 
be shadowed by thick trees while the sun shines around me; and 
to enjoy solitude with the consciousness of neighbourhood. The 
country gives them all to me.” He writes about his wandering 
over fragrant furze and heath, repeating Collins’s “Ode to 
Evening,” just to catch the fine quality of the moment; about 
smothering his face “in a watery bed of cowslips, wet with May 
dews;” and about the pleasure of seeing the sweet-breathed 
kine “pass slowly homeward through the twilight,” and hearing 
“the distant clank of the sheep-bell.” One phrase of his, “the 
polyanthus glowed in its cold bed of earth, like a solitary picture 
of Giorgione on a dark oaken panel,” is curiously characteristic 
of his temperament, and this passage is rather pretty in its way:-p 

• 

“The short tender grass was covered with marguerites 
— ‘such that men called daisies in our town’ — thick as 
stars on a summer’s night. The harsh caw of the busy 
rooks came pleasantly mellowed from a high dusky grove 
of elms at some distance off, and at intervals was heard 
the voice of a boy scaring away the birds from the newly- 
sown seeds. The blue depths were the colour of the 
darkest ultramarine; not a cloud streaked the calm aether; 
only round the horizon’s edge streamed a light, warm 
film of misty vapour, against which the near village with 
its ancient stone church showed sharply out with 
blinding whiteness. I thought of Wordsworth’s ‘Lines 
written in March.’ ” 

However, we must not forget that the cultivated young man 
who penne^ these lines, and who was so susceptible to Words- 
worthian influences, was also, as I said at the beginning of this 
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memoir, one of the most subtle and secret poisoners of this or 
any age. How he first became fascinated by this strange sin he 
does not tell us, and the diary in which he carefully noted the 
results of his terrible experiments and the methods that} he 
adopted, has unfortunately been lost to us. Even in later days, 
too, he was always reticent on the matter, and preferred to 
speak about “The Excursion,” and the “Poems founded on the 
Affections.” There is no doubt, however, that the poison that\he 
used was strychnine. In one of the beautiful rings of which he 
was so proud, and which served to show off the fine modelling 
of his delicate ivory hands, he used to carry crystals of the Indian 
nux vomica , a poison, one of his biographers tells us, “nearly 
tasteless, difficult of discovery, and capable of almost infinite 
dilution.” His murders, says De Quincey, were more than were 
ever made known judicially. This is no doubt so, and some of 
them worthy of mention. His first victim was his uncle, Mr. 
Thomas Griffiths. He poisoned him in 1829 to gain possession 
of Linden House, a place to which he had always been very much 
attached. In the August of the next year he poisoned Mrs. 
Abercrombie,* his wife’s mother, and in the following December 
he poisoned the lovely Helen Abercrombie' his sister-in-law. Why 
he murdered Mrs. Abercrombie is not ascertained. It may have 
been for a caprice, or to quicken some hideous sense of power 
that was in him, or because she suspected something, or for no 
reason. But the murder of Helen Abercrombie was carried out 
by himself and his wife for the sake of a sum of about £18,000, 
fgr which they had insured her life in various offices. The circum- 
stances were as follows. On the 12th of December, he and his 
wife and child came up to London from Linden House, and 
took lodgings at No. 12 Conduit Street, Regent Street. With 
them were the two sisters, Helen and Madeleine Abercrombie. 
On the evening of the 14th »they all went to the play, and at 
supper that night Helen sickened. The next day she was extremely 
ill, and Dr. Locock, of Hanover Square, was called in to attend 
her. She lived till Monday, the 20th, when, after the doctor’s 
morning visit, Mr. and Mrs. Wainewright brought her some 
poisoned jelly, and then went out for a walk. When they returned, 
Helen Abercrombie was dead. She was about twenty years of 
age, a tall graceful girl with fair hair. A very charming red- 
chalk drawing of her by her brother-in-law is still in existence, 
and shows how much his style as an artist was influenced by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, a painter for whose work he had always 
entertained a great admiration. De Quincey says that Mrs. 
Wainewright was not really privy to the murder. J.et us hope 
that she was not. Sin should be solitary, and have no accomplices. 
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The insurance companies, suspecting the real facts of the case, 
declined to pay the policy on the technical ground of misrepre- 
sentation and want of interest, and with curious courage the 
poisoner entered an action in the Court of Chancery against the 
Imperial, it being agreed that one decision should govern all the 
cases. The trial, however, did not come on for five years, when, 
after one disagreement, a verdict was ultimately given in the 
companies’ favour. The judge on the oaccasion was Lord Abinger. 
Egomet Bonmol was represented by Mr. Erie and Sir William 
Follet, and the Attorney-General and Sir Frederick Pollock 
appeared for the other side. The plaintiff, unfortunately, was 
unable to be present at either of the trials. The refusal of the 
companies to give him the £18,000 had placed him in a position 
of most pecuniary embarrassment. Indeed, a few months after 
the murder of Helen Abercrombie, he had been actually arrested 
for debt in the streets of London while he was serenading the 
pretty daughter of one of his friends. This difficulty was got over 
at the time, but shortly afterwards he thought it better to go 
abroad till he could come to some practical arrangement with 
his creditors j He accordingly went* to Boulogne on a visit to the 
father of the young lady in question, and while he was there 
induced him to insure his life with the Pelican Company for 
3000I. As soon as the necessary formalities had been gone through 
and the policy executed, he dropped some crystals of strychnine 
into his coffee as they sat together one evening after dinner. He 
himself did not gain any monetary advantage by doing this. His 
aim was simply to revenge himself on the first office that had 
refused to pay him the price of his sin. His friend died the next 
day in his presence, and he left Boulogne at once for a sketching 
tour through the most picturesque partts of Brittany, and was 
for a time the guest of an old French gentleman, who had a 
beautiful country house at St. Omer. From this he moved to 
Paris, where he remained for several years, living in luxury, some 
say, while others talk of his “skulking with poison in his pocket, 
and being dreaded by all who knew him.” In 1837 he returned 
to England privately. Some strange mad fascination brought him 
back. He followed a woman whom he loved. 

It was the month of June, and he was staying at one of the 
hotels in Covent Garden. His sitting-room was on the ground 
floor, and he prudently kept the blinds down for fear of being 
seen. Thirteen years before, when he was making his fine collec- 
tion of majolica and Marc Antonios, he had forged the names 
of his trustees to a power of attorney, which enabled him to get 
possession of some of the money which he had inherited from his 
mother^ and had brought into marriage settlement. He knew that 
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this forgery had been discovered, and that byreturning to England 
he was imperilling his life. Yet he returned. Should one wonder? 
It was said that the woman was very beautiful. Besides, shejdid 
not love him. | 

It was by a mere accident that he was discovered. A nbise 
in the street attracted his attention, and, in his artistic interest in 
modern life, he pushed aside the blind for a moment. Some dne 
outside called out, “That’s Wainewright, the Bank-forger.” \lt 
was Forrester, the Bow Street runner. \ 

On the 5th of July he was brought up at the Old Bailey. The 
following report of the proceedings appeared in the 1 lines : — 

“Before Mr. Justice Vaughan and Mr. Baron Alder- 
son, Thomas Grifliths Wainewright, aged forty-two, a 
man of gentlemanly appearance, wearing mustachios, 
was indicted for forging and uttering a certain power 
of attorney for £2259, with intent to defraud the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England. 

“There were live indictments against the prisoner, Lo 
all of which he pleaded ndt guilty, when ]ie was arraigned 
before Mr. Serjeant Arabin in the course of the morn- 
ing. On being brought before the judges, however, he 
begged to be allowed to withdraw the foimcr plea, and 
then pleaded guilty to two of the indictrnenls which 
were not of a capital nature. 

“The counsel for the Bank having explained that 
there were three other indictments, but that the Bank 
did not desire to shed blood, the plea of guilty on the 
two minor charges was recorded and the prisoner at the 
close of the session sentenced by the Recorder to trans- 
portation for life.” 

r 

He was taken back to Newgate, preparatory to his removal 
to the colonies. In a fanciful passage in one of his early essays 
he had fancied himself “lying in Horsemonger Gaol under 
sentence of death,” for having been unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of stealing some Marc Antonios from the British Museum 
in order to complete his collection. The sentence now passed 
on him was to a man of his culture a form of death. He com- 
plained bitterly of it to his friends, and pointed out, with a good deal 
of reason, some people may fancy, that the money was practically 
his own, having come to him from his mother, and that the 
forgery, such as it was, had been committed thirteen years 
before, which, to use his own phrase, was at least a rrconstance 
attenuante. The permanence of personality is a very subtle meta- 
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physical problem, and certainly the English law solves the ques- 
tion in an extremely rough-and-ready manner. There is, however, 
something dramatic in the fact that this heavy punishment was 
inflicted for what, if we remember his fatal influence on the prose 
of modern journalism, was certainly not the worst of all his sin s. 

While he was in gaol, Dickens, Macready, and Hablot Browne 
came across him by chance. They had been going over the 
prisons of London, searching for artistic effects, and in Newgate 
they suddenly caught sight of Wainewright. He met them with 
a defiant stare, Forster tells us, but Macready was “horrified 
to recognise a man familiarly known to him in former years 
and at whose table he had dined.” 

Others had more curiosity, and his cell was for some time a 
kind of fashionable lounge. Many men of letters went down to 
visit their old literary comrade. But he was no longer the kind 
light-hearted Janus whom Charles Lamb admired. He seems to 
have grown quite cynical. 

To the agent of an insurance company who was visiting him 
one afternoon, and thought he would improve the occasion by 
pointing out that, after all, crime, was a bad speculation, he 
replied: “Sir, you City men enter on your speculations, and take 
the chances of them. Some of your speculations succeed, some 
fail. Mine happen to have failed, yours happen to have succeeded. 
That is the only difference, sir, between my visitor and me. But, 
sir, I will tell you one thing in which I have succeeded to the 
last. I have been determined through life to hold the position of 
a gentleman. I have always done so. I do so still. It is the custom 
of this place that each of the inmates of a cell shall take his 
morning’s turn of sweeping it out. I occupy a cell with a brick- 
layer and a sweep, but th§y never offer me the broom! ” When 
a friend reproached him with the murder of Helen Abercrombie 
he shrugged his shoulders and §aid, “Yes; it was a dreadful 
thing to do, but she had very thick ankles.” 

From Newgate he was brought to the hulks at Portsmouth, 
and sent from there in the Susan to Van Diemen’s Land along 
with three hundred other convicts. The voyage seems to have 
been most distasteful to him, and in a letter written to a friend 
he spoke bitterly about the ignominy of “the companion of 
poets and artists” being compelled to associate with “country 
bumpkins.” The phrase that he applies to his companions need 
not surprise us. Crime in England is rarely the result of sin. It 
is nearly always the result of starvation. There was probably no 
one on board in whom he would have found a sympathetic 
listener, oj even a psychologically interesting nature. 

His love of art, however, never deserted him. At Hobart 
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Town he started a studio, and returned to sketching and portrait- 
painting, and his conversation and manners seem not to have 
lost their charm. Nor did he give up his habit of poisoning, and 
there are two cases on record in which he tried to make av^ay 
with people who had offended him. But his hand seems to have 
lost its cunning. Both of his attempts were complete failures, 
and in 1844, being thoroughly dissatisfied with Tasmanian society, 
he presented a memorial to the governor of the settlement, S^r 
John Eardlcy Wilmot, praying for a ticket-of-leave. In it h^ 
speaks of himself as being “tormented by ideas struggling foi* 
outward form and realisation, barred up from increase of know- 
ledge, and deprived of the exercise of profitable or even of decor- 
ous speech.” His request, however, was refused, and the associate 
of Coleridge consoled himself by making those marvellous Paradis 
Artificiels whose secret is only known to the eaters of opium. In 
1852 he died of apoplexy, his sole living companion being a cat, 
for which he had evinced an extraordinary affection. 

His crimes seem to have had an important effect upon his art. 
They gave a strong personality to his style, a quality that his early 
work certainly* lacked. In a .note to the Life of Dickens, Forster 
mentions that in 1847 Lady Blessington received from her brother 
Major Powell, who held a military appointment at Hobart Town, 
an oil portrait of a young lady from his clever brush; and it is 
said that “he had contrived to put the expression of his own 
wickedness into the portrait of a nice, kind-hearted girl.” M. 
Zola, in one of his novels, tells us of a young man who, having 
committed a murder, takes to art, and paints greenish impres- 
sionist portraits of perfectly respectable people, all of which bear 
a curious resemblance to his victim. The development of Mr. 
Wainewright’s style seems to me far rpore subtle and suggestive. 
One can fancy an intense personality being created out of sin. 

This strange and fascinating figure that for a few years dazzled 
literary London, and made so brilliant a debut in life and letters, 
is undoubtedly a most interesting study. Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, 
his latest biographer, to whom I am indebted for many of the 
facts contained in this memoir, and whose little book is, indeed, 
quite invaluable in its way, is of opinion that his love of art and 
nature was a mere pretence and assumption, and others have 
denied to him all literary power. This seems to me a shallow, or 
at least a mistaken, view. The fact of a man being a poisoner is 
nothing against his prose. The domestic virtues are not the true 
basis of art, though they may serve as an excellent advertisement 
for second-rate artists. It is possible that De Qunicey exaggerated 
his critical powers, and I cannot help saying again thjU there is 
much in his published works that is too familiar, too common, 
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too journalistic, in the bad sense of that bad word. Here and there 
he is distinctly vulgar in expression, and he is always lacking in 
the self-restraint of the true artist. But for some of his faults 
we must blame the time in which he lived, and, after all, prose 
that Charles Lamb thought “capital” has no small historic inter- 
est. That he had a sincere love of art and nature seems to me 
quite certain. There is no essential incongruity between crime 
and culture. We cannot re-write the whole of history for the 
purpose of gratifying our moral sense of what should be. 

Of course, he is far too close to our own time for us to be able 
to form any purely artistic judgment about him. It is impossible 
not to feel a strong prejudice against a man who might have 
poisoned Lord Tennyson, or Mr. Gladstone, or the Master of 
Balliol. But had the man worn a costume and spoken a language 
different from our own, had he lived in imperial Rome, or at 
the time of the Italian Renaissance, or in Spain in the seventeenth 
century, or in any land or any century but this century and this 
land, we would be quite able to arrive at a perfectly unprejudiced 
estimate of his position and value. I know that there are many 
historians, 01; at lea$t writers on historical subjects, who still 
think it necessary to apply moral judgments to history, and 
who distribute their praise or blame with the solemn complacency 
of a successful schoolmaster. This, however, is a foolish habit, and 
merely shows that the moral instinct can be brought to such a 
pitch of perfection that it will make its appearance wherever 
it is not required. Nobody with the true historical sense ever 
dreams of blaming Nero, or scolding Tiberius, or censuring 
Caesar Borgia. These personages have become like the puppets 
of a play. They may fill us with terror, or horror, or wonder, but 
they do not harm us. They are not in immediate relation to us. 
We have nothing to fear from them. They have passed into the 
sphere of art and science, and neither art nor science knows any- 
thing e/ moral approval or disapproval. And so it may be some 
day with Charles Lamb’s friend. At present I feel that he is just 
a little too modern to be treated in that fine spirit of disinterested 
curiosity to which we owe so many charming studies of the 
great criminals of the Italian Renaissance from the pens of Mr. 
John Addington Symods, Miss A. Mary F. Robinson, Miss 
Vernon Lee, and other distinguished writers. However, Art has 
not forgotten him. He is the hero of Dicken’s Hunted Down , the 
Varney of Bulwer’s Lucretia ; and it is gratifying to note that 
fiction has paid some homage to one who was so powerful with 
“pen, pencil and poison.” To be suggestive for fiction is to be of 
more importance than a fact. 
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With some remarks upon the importance of doing nothing \ 

A Dialogue 

persons: Gilbert and Ernest, scene: the library of a 
house in Piccadilly, overlooking the Green Park. 

Gilbert (at the piano) : My dear Ernest, what are you laughing 
at ? 

Ernest (looking up) : At a capital story that I have just come 
across in this volume of Reminiscences that I have found on your 
table. 

Gilbert: What is the book ? Ah ! I see. I have not read it yet. 
Is it good ? . ♦ 

Ernest: Well, while you have been playing, I have been turn- 
ing over the pages with some amusement, though, as a rule, I 
dislike modern memoirs. They are generally written by people 
who have either entirely lost their memories, or have never done 
anything worth remembering; which, however, is, no doubt, the 
true explanation of their popularity, as the English public always 
feels perfectly at its ease when a mediocrity is talking to it. 

Gilbert: Yes; the public is wonderfully tolerant. It forgives 
everything except genius. But I must confess that I like all 
memoirs. I like them for their form,' just as much as for their 
matter. In literature mere egotism is delightful. It is what fasci- 
nates us in the letters of personalities so different as Cicero and 
Balzac, Flaubert and Berlioz, Byron and Madame de Sdvign6. 
Whenever we come across it, and, strangely enough, it is rather 
rare, we cannot but welcome it, and do not easily forget it. 
Humanity will always love Rousseau for having confessed his 
sins, not to a priest, but to the world, and the couchant nymphs 
that Cellini wrought in bronze for the castle of King Francis, the 
green and gold Perseus, even, that in the open Loggia at Florence 
shows the moon the dead terror that once turned life to stone, 
have not given it more pleasure than has that autobiography 
in which the supreme scoundrel of the Renaissance relates the 
story of his splendour and his shame. The opinions, the character, 
the achievements of the man, matter very little. He*may be a 
sceptic like the gentle Sieur de Montaigne, or a saint like the 
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bitter son of Monica, but when he tells us his own secrets he can 
always charm our ears to listening and our lips to silence. The 
mode of thought that Cardinal Newman represented — if that can 
be called a mode of thought which seeks to solve intellectual 
problems by a denial of the supremacy of the intellect — may 
not, cannot, I think, survive. But the world will never weary of 
watching that troubled soul in its progress from darkness to 
darkness. The lonely church at Littlemore, where “the breath 
of the morning is damp, and worshippers are few , 55 will always 
be dear to it, and whenever men see the yellow snapdragon 
blossoming on the w r all of Trinity they will think of that gracious 
undergraduate who saw in the flower’s sure recurrence a prophecy 
that he would abide for ever with the Benign Mother of his days 
— a prophecy that Faith, in her wisdom or her folly, suffered not 
to be fulfilled. Yes; autobiography is irresistible. Poor, silly, 
conceited Mr. Secretary Pcpys had chattered his way into the 
circle of the Immortals, and, conscious that indiscretion is the 
better part of valour, bustles about among them in that “shaggy 
purple gown with gold buttons and looped lace” which he is so 
fond of describing to us, perfectly at his ease, and prattling, to 
his own and our infinite pleasure, of the Indian blue petticoat 
that he bought for his wife, of the “good hog’s harslet,” and the 
“pleasant French fricassee of veal” that he loved to eat, of his 
game of bowls with Will Joyce, and his “gadding after beauties, 5 * 
and his reciting of Hamlet on a Sunday, and his playing of the 
viol on week days, and other wicked or trivial things. Even in 
actual life egotism is not without its attractions. When people 
talk to us about others they are usually 'dull. When they talk 
to us about themselves they are nearly always interesting, and 
if one could shut them up, when they become wearisome, as 
one can shut up a book of which one has grown wearied, they 
would be perfect absolutely. » 

Ernest: T here is much virtue in that If, as Touchstone would 
say. But do you seriously propose that every man should become 
his own Boswell ? What would become of our industrious com- 
pilers of Lives and Recollections in that case ? 

Gilbert: What has become of them ? They are the pest of 
the age, nothing more and nothing less. Every great man nowadays 
has his disciples, and it is always Judas who writes the biography. 

Ernest: My dear fellow ! 

Gilbert: I am afraid it is true. Formerly wc used to canonise 
our heroes. The modern method is to vulgarise them. Cheap 
editions of great books may be delightful, but cheap editions of 
great men,are absolutely detestable. 

Ernest; May I ask, Gilbert, to whom you allude ? 
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Gilbert: Oh ! to all our second-rate litterateurs . We are over- 
run by a set of people who, when poet or painter passes away, 
arrive at the house along with the undertaker, and forget that 
their one duty is to behave as mutes. But we won’t talk about tl|cm. 
They are the mere body-snatchers of literature. The dust is given 
to one, and the ashes to another, and the soul is out of tkeir 
reach. And now, let me play Chopin to you, or Dvorak ? Shall 
I play you a fantasy by Dvorak ? He writes passionate, curiously- 
coloured things. \ 

Ernest: No; I don’t want music just at present. It is far tdo 
indefinite. Besides, I took the Baroness Bernstein down to dinner 
last night, and, though absolutely charming in every other 
respect, she insisted on discussing music as if it were actually 
written in the German language. Now, whatever music sounds 
like, I am glad to day that it does not sound in the smallest 
degree like German. There are forms of patriotism that are really 
quite degrading. No; Gilbert, don’t play any more. Turn round 
and talk to me. Talk to me till the white-horned day comes into 
the room. There is something in your voice that is wonderful. 

Gilbert [rising from the piano ) : I am not in the mood for talking 
to-night. How horrid of you to smile ! I really am not. Where are 
the cigarettes ? Thanks. How exquisite these single daffodils 
are ! They seem to be made of amber and cool ivory. They are 
like Greek things of the best period. What was the story in the con- 
fessions of the remorseful Academician that made you laugh ? 
Tell it to me. After playing Chopin, I feel as if I had been weeping 
over sins that I had never committed, and mourning over trage- 
dies that were not my*own. Music always seems to me to produce 
that effect. It creates for one a past of which one has been ignorant, 
and fills one with a sense of sorrows that have been hidden from 
one’s tears. I can fancy a man who had led a perfectly common- 
place life, hearing by chance* some curious piece of music, and 
suddenly discovering that his soul, without his being conscious 
of it, had passed through terrible experiences, and known fearful 
joys, or wild romantic loves, or great renunciations. And so tell 
me this story, Ernest. I want to be amused. 

Ernest: Oh ! I don’t know that it is of any importance. But 
I thought it a really admirable illustration of the true value of 
ordinary art-criticism. It seems that a lady once gravely asked 
the remorseful Academician, as you call him, if his celebrated 
picture of “A Spring-Day at Whiteley’s,” or “Waiting for the 
Last Omnibus,” or some subject of that kind, was all painted 
by hand? 

Gilbert: And was it ? #1 

Ernest: You are quite incorrigible. But, seriously speaking, 
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what is the use of art-criticism ? Why cannot the artist be left 
alone, to create a new world if he wishes it, or, if not, to shadow 
forth the world which we already know, and of which, I fancy, 
we would each one of us be wearied if Art, with her fine spirit 
of choice and delicate instinct of selection, did not, as it were, 
purify it for us, and give to it a momentary perfection. It seems 
to me that the imagination spreads, or should spread, a solitude 
around it, and works best in silence and in isolation. Why should 
the artist be troubled by the shrill clamour of criticism ? Why 
should those who cannot create take upon themselves to estimate 
the value of creative work ? What can they know about it ? 
If a man’s work is easy to understand, an explanation is un- 
necessary. . . . 

Gilbert; And if his work is incomprehensible, an explanation 
is wicked. 

Ernest*. I did not say that. 

Gilbert: Ah ! but you should have. Nowadays wc have so 
few mysteries left to us that we cannot afford to part with one 
of them. The members of the Browning Society, like the theo- 
logians of the Broad Church Party, or the authors of Mr. Walter 
Scott’s Great Writers’ ‘Scries, seem to me to spend their time in 
trying to explain their divinity away. Where one had hoped that 
Browning was a mystic they have sought to show that he was 
simply inarticulate. Where one had fancied that he had something 
to conceal, they have proved that he had but little to reveal. 
But I speak merely of his incoherent work. Taken as a whole 
the man was great. He did not belong to the Olympians, and had 
all the incompleteness of the Titan. He djd not survey, and it 
was but rarely that he could sing. His work is marred by struggle, 
violence and effort, and he passed not from emotion to form, 
but from thought to chaos. Still, he was great. He has been called 
a thinker, and was certainly a man who was always thinking, 
and always thinking aloud ; but it was not thought that fascinated 
him, but rather the processes by which thought moves. It was 
the machine he loved, not what the machine makes. The method 
by which the fool arrives at his folly was as dear to him as the 
ultimate wisdom of the wise. So much, indeed, did the subtle 
mechanism of mind fascinate him that he despised language, or 
looked upon it as an incomplete instrument of expression. Rhyme, 
that exquisite echo which in the Muse’s hollow hill creates and 
answers its own voice; rhyme, which in the hands of the real artist 
becomes not merely a material element of metrical beauty, but 
a spiritual element of thought and passion also, waking a new 
mood, it may be, or stirring a fresh train of ideas, or opening by 
mere sweetAess and suggestion of sound some golden door at 
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which the Imagination itself had knocked in vain; rhyme, the 
one chord we lia\e added to the Greek lyre, became in Robert 
Browning's hands a grotesque, misshapen thing, which at times 
made him masquerade in poetry as a low comedian, and [ride 
Pegasus too often with his tongue in his cheek. There are moments 
when he wounds us by monstrous music. Nay, if he can only 
get his music by breaking the strings of his lute, he breaks them, 
and they snap in discord, and no Athenian tettix, making melody 
from tremulous wings, lights on the ivory horn to make the move- 
ment perfect, or the interval less harsh. Yet, he was great: a^d 
though he turned language into ignoble rlay, he made from it 
men and women that live. He is the most Shakespearian creature 
since Shakespeare. If Shakespeare could sing with myriad lips, 
Browning could stammer through a thousand mouths. Even now, 
as I am speaking, and speaking not against him but for him, 
there glides through the room the pageant of his persons. There, 
creeps Fra Lippo Lippi with his cheeks still burning from some 
girl’s hot kiss. There, stands dread Saul with the lordly male- 
sapphires gleaming in his turban. Mildred Trcsham is there, 
and the Spanish monk, yellow with hatred, and Blougram, and 
Ben Ezra, and the Bishop of St. Praxed’s. The spawn of Setebos 
gibbers in the corner, and Sebald, hearing Pippa pass by, looks 
on Ottima’s haggard face, and loathes her and his own sin, and 
himself. Pale as the white satin of his doublet, the melancholy 
king watches with dreamy treacherous eyes too loyal Strafford 
pass forth to his doom, and Andrea shudders as he heais the 
cousins whistle in the garden, and bids his perfect wife go down. 
Yes, Browning was great. And as what will he be remembered ? 
As a poet ? Ah, not as a poet ! He will be remembered as a writer 
of fiction, as the most supreme writer of fiction, it may be, that 
we have ever had. His sense of dramatic situation was unrivalled, 
and, if he could not answer his own problems, lie could at least 
put problems forth, and what more should an artist do ? Con- 
sidered from the point of view of a creator of character he ranks 
next to him who made Hamlet. Had he been articulate, he might 
have sat beside him. The only man who can touch the hem of his 
garment is George Meredith. Meredith is a prose Browning, and 
so is Browning. He used poetry as a medium for writing in prose. 

Ernest: There is something in what you say, but there is not 
everything in what you say. In many points you are unjust. 

Gilbert: It is difficult not to be unjust to what one loves. But 
let us return to the particular point at issue. What was it that you 
said ? 

Ernest: Simply this: that in the best days of art there were 
no art-critics. ( ’ 
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Gilbert: I seem to have heard that observation before, Ernest. 
It has all the vitality of error and all the tediousness of an old 
friend. 

Ernest: It is true. Yes: there is no use your tossing your head 
in that petulant manner. It is quite true. In the best days of art 
there were no art-critics. The sculptor hewed from the marble 
block the great white-limbed Hermes that slept within it. The 
waxers and gilders of images ga\e Lone and texture to the statue, 
and the world, when it saw it, worshipped and was dumb. He 
poured the glowing bronze into the mould ol sand, and the river 
of red metal cooled into noble curves and took the impress of the 
body of a god. With enamel or polished jewels he gave sight to 
the sightless eyes. The hyacinth-like curls grew crisp beneath his 
graver. And when, in some dim frescoed lane, or pillared sunlit 
portico, the child of Leto stood upon his pedestal, those who 
passed by, 61a XafnrpordTov fiaCvovTes dftpu><; tuWpos, 1 became con- 
scious of a new influence that had come atross their lives, 
and dreamily, or with a sense oi strange and quickening joy, 
went to their homes or daily labour, or wandered, it may be, 
through the city gates to that nymph-haunted meadow where 
young Phiedrus* bathed 'his feet, and, lying there on the soft grass, 
beneath the tall wind -whispering planes and flowering agnus 
castus , began to think of the wonder of beauty, and grew silent 
with unaccustomed awe. In those days the artist was free. From the 
river valley he took the fine clay in his fingers, and with a little 
tool of wood or bone, fashioned it into forms so exquisite that the 
people gave them to the dead as their playthings, and we find 
them still in the dusty tombs on the ycllow» hillside by Tanagra, 
with the faint gold and the fading crimson still lingering about 
hair and lips and raiment. ,On a wall of fresh plaster, stained 
with bright sandyx or mixed with milk and saffron, he pictured 
one who trod with tired feet the, purple white-starred fields 
of asphodel, one “in whose eyelids lay the whole of the Trojan 
War” Polyxena, the daughter of Priam; or figured Odysseus, 
the wise and running, bound by tight cords to the mast-step, that 
he might listen without hurt to the singing of the Sirens, or wander- 
ing by the clear river of Acheron, where the ghosts of fishes flitted 
over the pebbly bed; or showed the Persian in trews and mitre 
flying before the Greek at Marathon, or the galleys clashing 
their beaks of brass in the little Salami nian bay. He drew with 
silver-point and charcoal upon parchment and prepared cedar. 
Upon ivory and rose-coloured terra-cotta he painted with wax, 
making the wax fluid with juice of olives, and with heated irons 
making il firm. Panel and marble and linen canvas became 

1 Treading delicately through lurrnt ait. 
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wonderful as his brush swept across them; and life seeing her 
own image, was still, and dared not speak. All life, indeed, was 
his, from the merchants seated in the market-place to the cloaked 
shepherd lying on the hill; from the nymph hidden iip the 
laurels and the faun that pipes at noon, to the king whom, in 
long green-curtained litter, slaves bore upon oil-bright shoulders, 
and fanned with peacock fans. Men and women, with pleasure 
or sorrow in their faces, passed before him. He watched them, 
and their secret became his. Through form and colour he '.re- 
created a world. ' 

All subtle arts belonged to him also. He held the gem against 
the revolving disk, and the amethyst became the purple couch 
for Adonis, and across the veined sardonyx sped Artemis with 
her hounds. He beat out the gold into roses, and strung them 
together for necklace or armlet. He beat out the gold inLo wreaths 
for the conqueror’s helmet, or into palmates for the Tyrian robe, 
or into masks for the royal dead. On the back of the silver mirror 
he graved Thetis borne by her Nereids, or love-sick Phaedra with 
her nurse, of Persephone, weary of memory, putting poppies 
in her hair. The potter sat* in his shed, and, flower-like from the 
silent wheel, the vase rose up beneath his hands. He decorated 
the base and stem and ears with pattern of dainty olive-leaf, 
of foliated acanthus, or curved and crested wave. Then in black 
or red he painted lads wrestling, or in the race: knights in full 
armour, with strange heraldic shields and curious visors, leaning 
from shell-shaped chariot over rearing steeds: the gods seated at 
the feast or working their miracles: the heroes in their victory 
or in their pain. Sorrtetimes he would etrli in thin vermilion lines 
upon a ground of white the languid bridegroom and his bride, 
with Eros hovering round them — an Eros like one of Donatello’s 
angels, a little laughing thing with gilded or with azure wings. 
On the curved side he would write the name of his friend. 
KAAOS AAKIBIAAHS 1 or KAAOS XAPM1AIIS 3 tells us the story 
of his days. Again, on the rim of the wide flat cup he would 
draw the stag browsing, or the lion at rest, as his fancy willed it. 
From the tiny perfume-bottle laughed Aphrodite at her toilet, 
and, with barc-limbed Msenads in his train, Dionysus danced 
round the wine-jar on naked must-stained feet, while, satyr-like 
the old Silenus sprawled upon the bloated skins, or shook that 
magic spear which was tipped with a fretted fir-cone, and wreathed 
with dark ivy. And no one came to trouble the artist at his work. 
No irresponsible chatter disturbed him. He was not worried 
by opinions. By the Ilyssus, says Arnold somewhere, there was 
no Higginbotham. By the Ilyssus, my dear Gilbert, there were 

1 Noble Alcibiades. 2 Noble Gharmides. 
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no silly art congresses bringing provincialism to the provinces 
and teaching the mediocrity how to mouth. By the Ilyssus there 
were no tedious magazines about art, in which the industrious 
prattle of what they do not understand. On the reed-grown 
banks of that little stream strutted no ridiculous journalism 
monopolising the seat of judgment when it should be apologising 
in the dock. The Greeks had no art-critics. 

Gilbert: Ernest, you are quite delightful, but your views are 
terribly unsound. I am afraid that you have been listening to 
the conversation of some one older than yourself. That is always 
a dangerous thing to do, and if you allow it to degenerate into a 
habit you will find it absolutely fatal to any intellectual develop- 
ment. As for modern journalism, it is not my business to defend it. 
It justifies its own existence by the great Darwinian principle 
of the survival of the vulgar cst. 1 have merely to do with literature. 

Ernest: But what is the difference between literature and 
journalism ? 

Gilbert: Oh 1 journalism is unreadable, and literature is not 
read. That is all. But with regard to your statement that the 
Greeks had no art-critics, I assure you that is quite absurd. It 
would be more' just to*say that the Greeks were a nation of art- 
( ritics. 

Ernest: Really ? 

Gilbert: Yes, a nation of art-critics. But I don’t wish to destroy 
the delightfully unreal picture that you have drawn of the 
relation of the Hellenic artist to the intellectual spirit of his age. 
To give an accurate description of what has never occurred is 
not merely the proper occupation of the historian, but the 
inalienable privilege of any man of parts and culture. Still less 
do I desire to talk learnedly i4 Learned conversation is either the 
affectation of the ignorant or the profession of the mentally 
unemployed. And as for what is c?Jled improving conversation, 
that is merely the foolish method by which the still more foolish 
philanthropist feebly tries to disarm the just rancour of the 
criminal classes. No; let me play to you some mad scarlet thing 
by Dvorak. The pallid figures on the tapestry are smiling at us, 
and the heavy eyelids of my bronze Narcissus are folded in sleep. 
Don’t let us discuss anything solemnly. I am but too conscious 
of the fact that we are born in an age when only the dull are 
treated seriously, and I live in terror of not being misunderstood. 
Don’t degrade me into the position of giving you useful informa- 
tion. Education is an admirable thing, but it is well to remember 
from time to time that nothing that is worth knowing can be 
taught. Through the parted curtains of the window I see the moon 
like a clipped piece of silver. Like gilded bees the stars cluster 
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iound her. The sky is a hard hollow sapphire. Let us go into the 
night. Thought is wonderful, but adventure is more wonderful 
still. Who knows but we may meet Prince Florizel of Bohemia, 
and hear the fair Cuban tell us that she is not what she sepms ? 

Ernest: You are horribly wilful. 1 insist on your disclosing 
this matter with me. You have said that the Greeks were a nation 
of art-critics. What art-criticism have they left us ? \ 

Gilbert: My dear Ernest, even if not a single fragment of 
art-criticism had come down to us from Hellenic or Hellenistic 
days, it would be none the less true thal the Greeks were a nation 
of art-critics, and that they invented the criticism of art just as 
they invented the criticism of everything else. For, after all, what 
is our primary debt to the Greeks ? Simply the critical spirit. 
And this spirit, which they exercised on questions of religion and 
science, of ethics and metaphysics, of politics and education, 
they exercised on questions of art also, and, indeed, of the two 
supreme and highest arts they have left us the most flawless 
system of criticism that the world has ever seen. 

Ernest: But what are the two supreme and highest arLs ? 

Gilbert: Life and Literature, life and the perfect expression 
of life. The principles of the former, as laid down by the Greeks, 
we may not realise in an age so marred by false ideals as our 
own. The principles of the latter, as they laid them down, arc, 
in many cases, so subtle that we can hardly understand them. 
Recognising that the most perfect art is that which most fully 
mirrors man in all his inhnitc variety, they elaborated the 
criticism of language, considered in the light of the mere material 
of that art, to a point to which we, with our accentual system of 
reasonable or emotional emphasis, can barely if at all attain; 
studying, for instance, the metrical movements of a prose as 
scientifically as a modern musician studies harmony and counter- 
point, and, I need hardly say, with much keener aesthetic instinct. 
In this they were right, as they were right in all things. Since 
the introduction of printing, and the fatal development of the 
habit of reading amongst the middle and lower classes of this 
country, there has been a tendency in literature to appeal more 
and more to the eye, and less and less to the ear, which is really 
the sense which, from the standpoint of pure art, it should seek 
to please, and by whose canons of pleasure it should abide always. 
Even the work of Mr. Pater, who is, on the whole, the most 
perfect master of English prose now creating amongst us, is 
often far more like a piece of mosaic than a passage in music, 
and seems, here and there, to lack the true rhythmical life of 
words and the fine freedom and richness of effect th^t such rhyth- 
mical life produces. We, in fact, have made writing a definite 
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mode of composition, and have treated it as a form of elaborate 
design. The Greeks, upon the other hand, regarded writing simply 
as a method of chronicling. Their test was always the spoken 
word in its musical and metrical relations. The voice was the 
medium, and the ear the critic. I have sometimes thought that 
the story of Homer’s blindness might be really an artistic myth, 
created in critical days, and serving to remind us, not merely that 
the great poet is always a seer, seeing less with the eyes of the 
body than he does with the eyes of the soul, but he is a true singer 
also, building his song out of music, repeating each line over and, 
over again to himself till he has caught the secret of its melody, 
chaunting in darkness the words that arc winged with light. 
Certainly, whether this be so or not, il was to his blindness, 
as an occasion, if not as a cause, that England’s great poet owed 
much of the majestic movement and sonorous splendour of his 
later verse. When Milton could no longer write he began to sing. 
Who would match the measure of Comm with the measures of 
Samson Agonisles , or of Paradise Lost or Regained ? When Milton 
became blind he composed, as every one should compose, with 
the voice purely, and «»o the pipe or reed of earlier days became 
that mighty many-stopped organ whose rich reverberant music 
has all the stateliness of Homeric verse, if it seeks not to have its 
swiftness, and is the one imperishable inheritance of English 
literature sweeping through all the ages, because above them, and 
abiding with us ever, being immortal in its form. Yes: writing 
has done much harm to writers. We must return to the voice. 
That must be our test, and perhaps then we shall be able to 
appreciate some of the subtleties of GreeC art-criticism. 

As it now is, we cannot do so. Sometimes, when I have written 
a piece of prose that I ha'fe been modest enough to consider 
absolutely free from fault, a dreadful thought comes over me that 
I may have been guilty of the ifnmoral effeminacy of using 
trochaic and tribrachic movements, a crime for which a learned 
critic of the Augustan age censures with most just severity the 
brilliant if somewhat paradoxical Hegesias. I grow cold when I 
think of it, and wonder to myself if the admirable ethical effect 
of the prose of that charming writer, who once in a spirit of 
reckless generosity towards the uncultivated portion of our 
community proclaimed the monstrous doctrine that conduct is 
three-fourths of life, will not some day be entirely annihilated by 
the discovery that the pieons have been wrongly placed. 

Ernest: Ah ! now you are flippant. 

Gilbert: Who would not be flippant when he is gravely told 
that the Greeks had no art-critics ? I can understand it being 
said that the constructive genius of the Greeks lost itself in criti- 
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cism, but not that the race to whom we owe the critical spirit 
did not criticise. You will not ask me to give you a survey of 
Greek art-criticism from Plato to Plotinus. The night jis too 
lovely for that, and the moon, if she heard us, would put) more 
ashes on her face than are there already. But think merely bf one 
perfect little work of aesthetic criticism, Aristotle’s Treatise on 
Poetry. It is not perfect in form, for it is badly written, consisting 
perhaps of notes dotted down for an art lecture, or of isolated 
fragments destined for some larger book, but in temper ^nd 
treatment it is perfect, absolutely. The ethical effect of art, its 
importance to culture, and its place in the formation of character, 
had been done once for all by Plato; but here we have art treated, 
not from the moral, but from the purely aesthetic point of view. 
Plato had, of course, dealt with many definitely artistic subjects, 
such as the importance of unity in a work of art, the necessity 
for tone and harmony, the aesthetic value of appearances, the 
relation of the visible arts to the external world, and the relation 
of fiction to fact, lie first perhaps stirred in the soul of man that 
desire that we ha\c not yet satisfied, the desire to know the con- 
nection between Beauty and Truth, and the place of Beauty 
in the moral and intellectual order of the kosmos. The problems 
of idealism and realism, a:, he sets them forth, may seem to many 
to be somewhat barren of result in the metaphysical sphere of 
abstract being in which he places them, but transfer them to the 
sphere of art. and you will find that they are still vital and full 
of meaning. It may be that it is as a critic of Beauty that Plato is 
destined to live, and that by altering the name of the sphere of 
his speculation we shall find a new philosophy. But Aristotle, 
like Goethe, deals with art primarily in its concrete manifesta- 
tions, taking Tragedy, for instance, snd investigating the material 
it uses, which is language, its subject-matter, which is life, the 
method by which it works, v^hich is action, the conditions under 
which it reveals itself, which are those ol theatric presentation, 
its logical structure, which is plot, andJts final aesthetic appeal, 
which is the sense of beauty realised through the passions of 
pity and awe. That purification and spiritualising of the nature 
which he calls Kadapois is, as Goethe saw, essentially aesthetic, 
and is not moral, as Lessing fancied. Concerning himself primarily 
with the impression that the work of art produces, Aristotle 
sets himself to analyse that impression, to investigate its source, 
to see how it is engendered. As a physiologist and psychologist, 
he knows that the health of a function resides in energy. To have a 
capacity for a passion and not to realise it, is to make oneself 
incomplete and limiLed. The mimic spectacle of life that Tragedy 
affords cleanses the bosom of much “perilous stuff,” and by 
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presenting high and worthy objects for the exercise of the emotions 
purifies and spiritualises the man; nay, not merely does it spiritu- 
alise him, but it initiates him also into noble feelings of which 
he might else have known nothing, the woid icdBapms 1 having, 
it has sometimes seemed to me, a definite allusion to the rite 
of initiation, if indeed that be not, as I am occasionally tempted to 
fancy, iLs true and only meaning. This is of course a mere outline 
of the book. Hut you see what a perfect piece of aesthetic criticism 
it is. Who indeed blit a Greek could have analysed art so well ? 
After reading it, one does not wonder any longer that Alexandria 
devoted itself so largely to arl -criticism, and that we find the 
artistic temperaments of the clay investigating every question of 
style and manner, discussing the great Academic schools of 
painting, for instance, such as the school of Sicyon, that sought 
10 preserve the dignified traditions of the antique mode, or the 
icalistic and impressionist schools, that aimed at reproducing 
actual life, or the elements of ideality in portraiture, or the artistic 
value of the epic form in an age so modern as theirs, or of the 
proper subject-matter for the artist. Indeed, 1 fear that the inarti- 
stic temperaments of the day busied, themselves also in matters 
of literature and art, * for the accusations of plagiarism were 
endless, and such accusations proceed either from the thin colour- 
less lips of impotence, or from the grotesque mouths of those who, 
possessing nothing of Lhcir own, fancy that they can gain a repu- 
tation for wealth by crying out that they have been robbed. And 
I assure you, my dear Ernest, that the Greeks chattered about 
painters quite as much as people do nowadays, and had their 
private views, and shilling exhibitions, djnd Arts and Grafts 
guilds, and Pre-Raphaelite movements, and movements towards 
realism, and lectured about^art, and wrote essays on art, and 
produced their art-historians, and their archaeologists, and all the 
rest of it. Why, even the theatrical # managers of travelling com- 
panies brought their dramatic critics with them when they went 
on tour, and paid them very handsome salaries for writing lauda- 
tory notices. Whatever, in fact, is modern in our life we owe to 
the Greeks. Whatever is an anachronism is due to medievalism. 
It is the Greeks who have given us the whole system of art- 
criticism, and how fine their critical instinct was may be seen 
from the fact that the material they criticised with most care 
was, as I have already said, language. For the material that 
painter or sculptor uses is meagre in comparison with that of 
words. Words have not merely music as sweet as that of viol and 
lute, colour as rich and vivid as any that makes lovely for us 
the canvas of the Venetian or the Spaniard, and plastic form no 

1 Purification. 
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less sure and certain than that which reveals itself in marble or in 
bronze, but thought and passion and spirituality are theirs also, 
are theirs indeed alone. If the Greeks had criticised nothing but 
language, they would still have been the great art-criticsj of the 
world. To know the principles of the highest is to know the prin- 
ciples of all the arts. \ 

But I see that the moon is hiding behind a sulphur-colpurcd 
cloud. Out of a tawny mane or drift she gleams like a lion’s 
eye. She is afraid that I will talk to you of Lucian and Longinus, 
of Quinctilian and Dionysius, of Pliny and Fronto and Pausahias, 
of all those who in the antique world w'rote or lectured upon art 
matters. She need not be afraid. I am tired of my expedition 
into the dim, dull abyss of facts. There is nothing left for me 
now but the divine fiovoxpovos iJSoi't) 1 of another cigarette. 
Cigarettes have at least the charm of leaving one unsatisfied. 

Ernest: Try one of mine. They are rather good, I get them 
direct from Cairo. The only use of our attaches is that they supply 
their friends with excellent tobacco. And as the moon has hidden 
herself, let us talk a litLle longer. 1 am quite ready to admit that I 
was wrong in what 1 said. about the Greeks. They were, as you 
have pointed out, a nation of art-critics. '1 acknowledge it, and I 
feel a little sorry for them. For the creative faculty is higher than 
the critical. There is really no comparison between them. 

Gilbert: The antithesis between them is entirely arbitrary. 
Without the critical faculty, there is no artistic creation at all 
worthy of the name. You spoke a little while ago of that fine 
spirit of choice and delicate instinct of selection by which the 
artist realises life for, us, and gives to it a momentary perfection. 
Well, that spirit of choice, that subtle tact of omission, is really 
the critical faculty in one of its most characteristic moods, and 
no one who does not possess this critical faculty can create any- 
thing at all in art. Arnold’s definition of literature as a criticism 
of life was not very felicitous in form, but it showed how keenly 
he recognised the importance of the critical element in all creative 
work. 

Ernest: I should have said that great artists work uncon- 
sciously, that they were “wiser than they knew,” as, I think, 
Emerson remarks somewhere. 

Gilbert: It is really not so, Ernest. All fine imaginative work 
is self-conscious and deliberate. No poet sings because he must 
sing. At least, no great poet does. A great poet sings because he 
chooses to sing. It is so now, and it has always been so. We are 
sometimes apt to think that the voices that sounded at the dawn 
of poetry were simpler, fresher, and more natural than ours, and 

1 Undivided pleasure 
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ihat the world which the early poets looked at, and through which 
they walked, had a kind of poetical quality of its own, and 
almost without changing could pass into song. The snow lies 
thick now upon Olympus, and its steep scarped sides are bleak 
and barren, but once, we fancy, the white feel of the Muses 
brushed the dew from the anemones in the morning, and at 
evening came Apollo to sing to the shepherds in the vale. But in 
this we are merely lending to other ages what we desire, or think 
we desire, for our own. Our historical sense is at fault. Every 
century that produces poeLry is, so far, an artificial century, and the 
work that seems to us to be the most natural and simple product 
of its time is always the result of the most self-conscious effort. 
Believe me, Ernest, there is no fine art without self-consciousness, 
;md self-consciousness and the critical spirit are one. 

Ernest: 1 see what you mean, and there is much in it. But 
surely you would admit that the great poems of the early world, 
'he primitive, anonymous collective poems, were the result of 
the imagination of races, rather than of the imagination of indi- 
viduals ? 

Gii.hert: Noi* when they became poetry. Not when they re- 
ceived a beautiful form. For there is no art where there is no style, 
and no style where there is no unity, and unity is of the individual. 
No doubt Homer had old ballads and stories to deal with, as 
Shakespeare had chronicles and plays and novels from which 
to work, but they were merely his rough material. He took them, 
and shaped them into song. They become his, because he made 
them lovely. They were built out of music, • 

And so not built at all, 

And therefore built for ever. 

• 

Hie longer one studies life and literature, the more strongly 
one feels that behind everything that is wonderful stands the 
individual, and that it is not the moment that makes the man, 
but the man who creates the age. Indeed, T am inclined to think 
1 hat each myth and legend that seems to us to spring out of the 
wonder, or terror, or fancy of tribe and nation, was in its origin 
the invention of one single mind. The curiously limited number 
of the myths seems to me to point to this conclusion. But we must 
not go off into questions of comparative mythology. We must 
keep to criticism. And what I want to point out is this. An age 
that has no criticism is either an age in which art is immobile, 
hieratic, and confined to the reproduction of formal types, 
or an age thJt possesses no art at all. There have been critical 
ages that have not been rreative, in the ordinary sense of the 
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word, ages in which the spirit of man has sought to set in order 
the treasures of his treasure-house, to separate the gold from the 
silver, and the silver from the lead, to count over the jewels, and 
to give names to the pearls. But Lbere has never been a creative 
age that has not been critical also. For it is the critical faculty 
that invents fresh forms. The tendency of creation is to repeat 
itself. It is to the critical instinct that we owe each new school 
that springs up, each new mould that art finds ready to its hand. 
There is really not a single form that art now uses that does\not 
come to us from the critical spirit of Alexandria, where these 
forms were either stereotyped or invented or made perfect. I say 
Alexandria, not merely because it was there that the Greek 
spirit became most self-conscious, and indeed ultimately expired 
in scepticism and theology, but because it was to that city, and 
not to Athens, that Rome turned for her models, and it was 
through the survival, such as it was, of the Latin language that 
culture lived at all. When, at the Renaissance, Greek literature 
dawned upon Europe, the soil had been in some measure pre- * 
pared for it. But, to get rjd of the details of history, which are 
always wearisome and usually inaccurate, let us say generally, 
that the forms of art have been due to the Greek critical spirit. 
To it we owe the epic, the lyric, the entire drama in every one 
of its developments, including burlesque, the idyll, the romantic 
novel, the novel of adventure, the essay, the dialogue, the oration, 
the lecture, for which perhaps we should not forgive them, and 
the epigram, in all Lhc wide meaning of that word. In fact, we 
owe it everything, except the sonnet, to which, however, some 
curious parallels of thought-movement may be traced in the 
Anthology, American journalism, to which no parallel can be 
found anywhere, and the ballad ifi sham Scotch dialect, which 
one of our most industrious writers has recently proposed should 
be made the basis of a final and unaminous effort on the part of 
our second-rate poets to make themselves really romantic. Each 
new school, as it appears, cries out against criticism, but it is to 
the critical faculty in man that it owes its origin. The mere 
creative instinct does not innovate, but reproduces. 

Ernest: You have been talking of criticism as an essential 
part of the creative spirit, and 1 now fully accept your theory. 
But what of criticism outside creation ? I have a foolish habit of 
reading periodicals, and iL seems to me that most modern criticism 
is perfectly valueless. 

Gilbert: So is most modern creative work also. Mediocrity 
weighing mediocrity in the balance, and incompetence applaud- 
ing its brother — that is the spectacle which the aflistic activity 
of England affords us from time to time. And yet I feel I am a 
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little unfair in this matter. As a rule, the critics -I speak, of 
course, of the higher class, of those, in fact, who write for the 
sixpenny papers— are far more cultured than the people whose 
work they are called upon to review. This is, indeed, only what 
one would expect, for criticism demands infinitely more cultiva- 
tion than creation docs. 

Ernest: Really ? 

Gilbert: Certainly. Anybody can write a three-volumed 
novel. It merely requires a complete ignorance of both life and 
htciaturc. The difficulty that I should fancy the reviewer feels is 
the difficulty of sustaining any standard. Where there is no style 
a standard must be impossible. 1 lie poor reviewers are apparently 
reduced to be the reporters of the police-court of literature, the 
chroniclers of the doing of the habitual criminals of art. It is 
sometimes said of them that they do not read all through the 
works they are called upon to criticise. They do not. Or at least 
they should not. If they did so, they would become confirmed 
misanthropes, or if I may borrow r a phrase from one of the pretty 
Newnham graduates, confirmed womanthropes for the rest of 
their lives. Nor is it necessary. To know the vintage and quality 
of a wine one need not drink the whole cask. It must be perfectly 
easy in half an hour to say whether a book is worth anything 
or worth nothing. Ten minutes are really sufficient, if one has the 
instinct for form. Who wants to w r ade through a dull volume? 
One tastes it, and that is quite enough— more than enough, I 
should imagine. I am aware that there arc many honest workers 
in painting as well as in literature who object to criticism entirely. 
They are quite right. Their work stands in no intellectural relation 
to their age. It brings us no new element of pleasure. It suggests 
no fresh departure of thougjit, or passion, or beauty. It should 
not be spoken of. It should be left to the oblivion that it deserves. 

Ernest: But, my dear fellow — excuse me tor interrupting you — 
you seem to me to be allowing your passion for criticism to lead 
you a great deal too far. For, after all, even you must admit that 
it is much more difficult to do a thing than to talk about it. 

Gilbert: More difficult to do a thing than to talk about it. 
Not at all. That is a gross popular error. It is very much more diffi- 
cult to talk about a thing than to do it. In the sphere of actual 
life that is of course obvious. Anybody can make history. Only a 
great man can write it. There is no mode of action, no form of 
emotion, that we do not share with the lower animals. It is only 
by language that w r e rise above them, or above each other — by 
language, which is the parent, and not the child, of thought. 
Action, indged, is always easy, and when presented to us in its 
most aggravated, because most continuous form, which I take 
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to be that of real industry, becomes simply the refuge of people 
who have nothing whatsoever fo do. No, Ernest, don’t talk about 
action. It is a blind thing dependent on external influenccs|, and 
moved by an impulse of whose nature it is unconscious. I|: is a 
thing incomplete in its essence, because limited by accident, 
and ignorant of its direction, being always at variance witp its 
aim. Its basis is the lack of imagination. It is the last resource 
of those who know not how to dream. \ 

Ernest: Gilbert, you treat the world as if it were a crystal 
ball. You hold it in your hand, and reverse it to please a wilful 
fancy. You do nothing but rewrite history. 

Gilbert: The one duty we owe to history is to rewrite it. That 
is not the least of the tasks in store for the critical spirit. When we 
have fully discovered the scientific laws that govern life, we shall 
realise that the one person who has more illusions than the 
dreamer is the man of action. He, indeed, knows neither the 
origin of his deeds nor their results. From the field in which he 
thought he had sown thorns, we have gathered our vintage, arid 
the fig-tree that he planted for our pleasure is as barren as the 
thistle, and more bitter. It is because Humanity has never known 
where it was going that it has been able to* find its way. 

Ernest: You think, then, that in the sphere of action a con- 
scious aim is a delusion ? 

Gilbert : It is worse than a delusion. If we lived long enough 
to see the results of our actions it may be that those who call 
themselves good would be sickened with a dull remorse, and those 
whom the world calls evil stirred by a noble joy. Each little thing 
that we do passes into the great machine of life which may grind 
our virtues to powder and make them worthless, or transform 
our sins into elements of a new civilisation, more marvellous 
and more splendid than any that has gone before. But men 
are the slaves of words, theyi rage against materialism, as they 
call it, forgetting that there has been no material improvement 
that has not spiritualised the world, and that there have been 
few, if any, spiritual awakenings that have not wasted the world’s 
faculties in barren hopes, and fruitless aspirations, and empty 
or trammelling creeds. What is termed Sin is an essential elemenl 
of progress. Without it the world would stagnate, or grow old, 
or become colourless. By its curiosity Sin increases the experience 
of the race. Through its instensificd assertion of individualism it 
saves us from monotony of type. In its rejection of the current 
notions about morality, it is one with the higher ethics. And as 
for the virtues ! What are the virtues ? Nature, M. Renan tells 
us, cares little about chastity, and it may be that it is tp the shame 
of the Magdalen, and not to their own purity, that the Lucretias 
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of modern life owe their freedom from stain. Charity, as even 
those of whose religion it makes a formal part have been com- 
pelled to acknowledge, creates a multitude of evils. The mere 
existence of conscience, that faculty of which people prate so 
much nowadays, and are so ignorantly proud, is a sign of our 
imperfect development. It must be merged in instinct before we 
became fine. Self-denial is simply a method by which man 
arrests his progress, and self-sacrifice a survival of' the mutilation 
of the savage, part of that old worship of pain which is so terrible 
a factor in the history of the world, and which even now makes 
its victims day by day, and has iLs altars in the land. Virtues ! 
Who knows what the virtues arc ? Not you. Not 1. Not any one. 
It is well for our vanity that we slay the criminal, for if we suffered 
him to live he might show us what we had gained by his crime. 
It is well for his peace that the saint goes to his martyrdom. He 
is spared the sight of the horror of his harvest. 

Ernest: Gilbert, you sound Loo harsh a note. Let us go back 
to the more gracious fields of litcratuic. What was it you said? 
That it was more difficult to talk about a thing than to do it ? 

Gilbert {after a pause): Yes; 1 believe I ventured upon that 
simple truth. Surely you see now that 1 am right ? When man 
acts he is a puppet. When he describes he is a poet. The whole 
secret lies in that. It was easy enougli on the sandy plains by 
windy Iliori to send the notched arrow from the painted bow, or 
to hurl against the shield of hide and flame-like brass the long 
ash-handled spear. It was easy for the adulterous queen to spread 
the Tyrian carpets for her lord, and then, as he lay couched in 
the marble bath, to throw over his head the purple net/and call 
to her smooth-faced lover to stab through the meshes at the 
heart that should have broken at Aulis. For Antigone even, with 
Death waiting for her as her bridegroom, it was easy to pass 
through the tainted air at noon, <and climb the hill, and strew 
with kindly earth the wretched naked corpse that had no tomb 
But what of those who wrote about these things ? What of those 
who gave them reality, and made them live for ever ? Are they 
not greater than the men and women they sing of? “Hector that 
sweet knight is dead,” and Lucian tells us how in the dim under- 
world Menippus saw the bleaching skull of Helen, and marvelled 
that it was for so grim a favour that all those horned ships were 
launched, those beautiful mailed men laid low, those towered 
cities brought to dust. Yet every day the swan-like daughter of 
Leda comes out on the battlements, and looks down at the tide 
of war. The greybeards wonder at her loveliness, and she stands 
by the sid<| of the king. In his chamber of stained ivory lies her 
leman. He is polishing his dainty armour, and combing the 
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scarlet plume. With squire and page, her husband passes from 
tent to tent. She can sec his bright hair, and hears, or fancies 
that she hears, that clear cold voice. In the courtyard below, the 
son of Priam is buckling on his brazen cuirass. The white ai|ms of 
Andromache arc around his neck. He sets his helmet 01^ the 
ground, lest their babe should be frightened. Behind the\cm- 
broidered curtains of his pavilion sits Achilles, in perfumed! rai- 
ment, while in harness of gilt and silver the friend of his $oul 
arrays himself to go forlh to the fight. From a curiously carVen 
chest that his mother Thetis had brought to his ship-side, fhc 
Lord of the Myrmidons takes out that mystic chalice that the 
lip of man had never touched, and cleanses it with brimstone, 
and with fresh water cools it, and, having washed his hands, fills 
with black wine its burnished hollow, and spills the thick grape- 
blood upon the ground in honour of Him whom at Dodona 
barefooted prophets worshipped, and prays to Him, and knows 
not that he prays in vain, and that by the hands of two knights 
from Troy, Panthous’ son, Euphorbus, whose love-locks were 
looped with gold, and the Priamid, the lion-hearted, Patroklus, 
the comrade of comrades, fnust meet his doom, phantoms, are 
they? Heroes of mist and mountain? Shadows in a song? No; 
they are real. Action ! What is action ? It dies at the moment of 
its energy. It is a base concession to fact. The world is made by 
the singer for the dreamer. 

Ernest: While you talk it seems to me to be so. 

Gilbert: It is so in truth. On the mouldering citadel of Troy 
lies the lizard like a thing of green bronze. The owl has built her 
nest in the palace of Priam. Over the empty plain wander shep- 
herd and goatherd with their flocks, and where, on the wine- 
surfaced, oily sea, olvoip nwro? 1 as. Homer calls it, copper- 
prowed and streaked with vermilion, the great galleys of the 
Danaoi came in their gleaming crescent, the lonely tunny-fisher 
sits in his little boat and watches the bobbing corks of his net. 
Yet every morning the doors of the city are thrown open, and 
on foot, or in horse-drawn chariot, the warriors go forth to battle, 
and mock their enemies from behind their iron masks. All day 
long the fight rages, and when night comes the torches gleam 
by the tents, and the cresset burns in the hall. Those who live 
in marble or on painted panel, know of life but a single exquisite 
instant, eternal indeed in its beauty, but limited to one note of 
passion or one mood of calm. Those whom the poet makes live 
have their myriad emotions of joy and terror, of courage and 
despair, of pleasure and of suffering. The seasons come and go 
in glad or saddening pageant, and with winged or ,leaden feet 

1 Wine-coloured sea. 
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the years pass by before them. They have their youth and their 
manhood, they are children, and they grow old. It is always 
dawn for St. Helena, as Veronese saw her at the window. Through 
the still morning air the angels bring her the symbol of God’s 
pain. The cool breezes of the morning lift the gilt threads from 
her brow. On that little hill by the city of Florence, where the 
lovers of Giorgione are lying, it is always the solstice of noon, 
of noon made so languorous by summer suns that hardly can 
the slim naked girl dip into the marble tank the round bubble 
of clear glass, and the long fingers of the lute-player rest idly 
upon the chords. It is twilight always for the dancing nymphs 
whom Corot set free among the silver poplars of France. Jn 
eternal twilight they move, those frail diaphanous figures, whose 
Lrcmulous white feet seem not to touch the dew-drenched grass 
they tread on. But those who walk in epos, drama, or romance, 
see through the labouring months the young moons wax and 
wane, and watch the night lrom evening unto morning star, 
and from sunrise unto sunsetting can note the shifting day with 
all its gold and shadow. For them, as for us, the Bowers bloom 
and wither, and the Earth, that Grocn-tressetl Goddess as Coler- 
idge calls herj alters her raiment for their pleasure. The statue 
is concentrated to one moment of perfection. Flic image stained 
upon the canvas possesses no spiritual element of growth or 
change. If they know nothing of death, it is because they know 
little of life, for the secrets of life and death belong to those, and 
those only, whom the sequence of time affects, and who possess 
not merely the present but the future, and can rise or fall from 
a past of glory or of shame. Movement, that problem of the 
visible arts, can be truly realised by Literature alone. It is Literature 
that shows us the body in its swiftness and the soul in its unrest. 

Ernest: Yes; I sec now what you mean. But, surely, the 
higher you place the creative arjist, the lower musL the critic 
rank. 

Gilbert: Why so ? 

Ernest: Because the best that he can give us will be but an 
echo of rich music, a dim shadow of clear-outlined form. It may, 
indeed, be that life is chaos, as,, you tell me that it is: that its 
martyrdoms are mean and its heroisms ignoble; and that it is 
the function of Literature to create, from the rough material of 
actual existence, a new world that will be more marvellous, 
more enduring, and more true than the world that common eyes 
look upon, and through which common natures seek to realise 
their perfection. But surely, if this new world has been made by 
the spirit and touch of a great artist, it will be a thing so complete 
and per fee* that there will be nothing left for the critic to do. 
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I quite understand now, and indeed admit most readily, that it is 
far more difficult to talk about a thing than to do it. But it seems 
to me that this sound and sensible maxim, which is really ex- 
tremely soothing to one’s feelings, and should be adoptejd as its 
motto by every Academy of Literature all over the world, tipplies 
only to the relations that exist between Art and Life, andrnot to 
any relations that there may be between Art and Criticism. 

Gilbert: But, surely, Criticism is itself an art. And ji^st as 
artistic creation implies the working of the critical faculty, \and, 
indeed, without it cannot be said to exist at all, so Criticism is 
really creative in the highest sense of the word. Criticism is. in 
fact, both creative and independent. 

Ernest: Independent? 

Gilbert: Yes; independent. Criticism is no more to be judged 
by any low sLandard of imitation or resemblance than is the work 
of poet or sculptor. The critic occupies the same relation to the 
work of art that he criticises as the artist does to the visible world 
of form and colour, or th^ unseen world of passion and of thought. 
He does not even require for the perfection of his art the finest 
materials. Anything will serve his purpose. And just as out of the 
sordid and sentimental amours of the silly wife of a small country 
doctor in the squalid village of Yonville-l’Abbaye, near Rouen, 
Gustave Flaubert was able to create a classic, and make a master- 
piece of style, so, from subjects of little or of no importance, such as 
the pictures in this year’s Royal Academy, or in any year’s 
Royal Academy for that matter, Mr. Lewis Morris’s poems. 
M. Ohnet’s novels, or the plays of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the 
true critic can, if it be his pleasure so to direct or waste his faculty 
of contemplation, produce work that will be flawless in beauty 
and instinct with intellectual subtlety. Why not ? Dullness is 
always an irresistible temptation for brilliancy, and stupidity 
is the permanent Bestia Trwnfax's 1 that calls wisdom from its cave. 
To an artist so creative as the critic, what does subject-matter 
signify ? No more and no less than it does to the novelist and the 
painter. Like them, he can find his motives everywhere. Treat- 
ment is the test. There is nothing that has not in it suggestion or 
challenge. 

Ernest : But is Criticism really a creative art ? 

Gilbert: Why should it not be ? It works with materials, and 
puts them into a form that is at once new and delightful. What 
more can one say of poetry ? Indeed, I would call criticism a 
creation within a creation. For just as the great artists, from Homer 
and ALschylus, down to Shakespeare and Keats, did not go directly 
to life for their subject-matter, but sought for it in myth, and 

1 Triumphant bt*asl. 
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legend, and ancient tale, so the critic deals with materials that 
others have, as it were, purified for him, and to which imaginative 
form and colour have been already added. Nay, more, I would 
say that the highest Criticism, being the purest form of personal 
impression, is in its way more creative than creation, as it has 
least reference to any standard external to itself, and is, in fact, 
its own reason for existing, and, as the Greeks would put it, 
in itself, and to itself, an end. Certainly, it is never trammelled by 
any shackles of verisimilitude. No ignoble considerations of 
probability, that cowardly concession to the tedious repetitions of 
domestic or public life, effect it ever. One may appeal from 
fiction unto fact. BuL from the soul there is no appeal. 

Ernest: From the soul ? 

Gilbert : Yes, from the soul. That is what the highest criticism 
really is, the record of one’s own soul. It is more fascinating than 
history, as it is concerned simply with oneself. It is more delightful 
than philosophy, as its subject is concrete and not abstract, real 
*and not vague. It is the only civilised form of autobiography, as 
it deals not with the events, but with the thoughts of one’s life; 
not with life’s physical accidents of deed or circumstance, but 
with the spiritual moods and imaginative passions of the mind. 
I am always amused by the silly vanity of those writers and artists 
of our day who seem to imagine that the primary function of the 
critic is to chatter about their second-rate work. The best that 
one can say of most modern creative art is that it is just a little 
less vulgar than reality, and so the critic, with his fine sense of 
distinction and sure instinct of delicate refinement, will prefer 
to look into the silver mirror or through thefwoven veil, and will 
turn his eyes away from the chaos and clamour of actual existence, 
though the mirror be tarnished and the veil be torn, His sole aim 
is to chronicle his own impressions. It is for him that pictures 
are painted, books written, and marble hewn into form. 

Ernest: I seem to have heard another theory of Criticism. 

Gilbert: Yes; it has been said by one whose gracious memory 
we all revere, and the music of whose pipe once lured Proserpina 
from her Sicilian fields, and made those white feet stir, and not in 
vain, the Cumnor cowslips, that the proper aim of Criticism is to 
see the object as in itself it really is. But this is a very serious error, 
and takes no cognizance of Criticism’s most perfect form, which 
is in its essence purely subjective, and seeks to reveal its own 
secret and not the secret of another. For the highest Criticism 
deals with art not as expressive but as impressive purely. 

Ernest: But is that really so ? 

Gilbert: pf course it is. Who cares whether Mr. Ruskin’s 
views on Turner are sound or not ? What does it matter ? That 
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mighty and majestic prose of his, so fervid and so fiery-coloured 
in its noble eloquence, so rich in its elaborate symphonic music, 
so sure and certain, at its best, in subtle choice of word and /epithet, 
is at least as great a work of art as any of those wonderful sunsets 
that bleach or rot on their corrupted canvases m England’s Gal- 
lery; greater indeed, one is apt to think at times, not merely 
because its equal beauty is more enduring, but on account\of the 
fuller variety of its appeal, soul speaking to soul in those\ long- 
cadenced lines, not through form and colour alone, though 
through these, indeed, completely and without loss, but with 
intellectual and emotional utterance, with lofty passion and with 
loftier thought, with imaginative insight, and with poetic aim; 
greater, I always think, even as Literature is the greater art. 
Who, again, cares whether Mr. Pater has put into the portrait of 
Monna Lisa something that Lionardo never dreamed of? The 
painter may have been merely the slave of an archaic smile, as 
some have fancied, but whenever 1 pass into the cool galleries of 
the Palace of the Louvre, and stand before that strange figure 
“set in its marble chair in that cirque of fantastic rocks, as in some 
faint light under sea,” I murmur to myself, “She is older than the 
rocks among which she sits; like the vampire, she has been dead 
many times, and learned the secrets of the grave; and has been 
a diver in deep seas, and keeps their fallen day about her: and 
trafficked for strange webs with Eastern merchants; and, as 
Leda, was the mother of Helen of Troy, and, as St. Anne, the 
mother of Mary ; and all this has been to her but as the sound of 
lyres and flutes, and lives only in the delicacy with which it has 
moulded the changing lineaments, and tinged the eyelids and 
the hands.” And I say to my friend, “The presence that thus so 
strangely rose beside the waters is expressive of what in the ways 
of a thousand years man had come to desire;” and he answers 
me, “Hers is the head upon .which all ‘the ends of the world are 
come,’ and the eyelids are a little weary.” 

And so the picture becomes more wonderful to us than it really 
is, and reveals to us a secret of which, in truth, it knows nothing, 
and the music of the mystical prose is as sweet in our cars as was 
that flute-player’s music: that lent to the lips of La Gioconda those 
subtle and poisonous curves. Do you ask me what Lionardo would 
have said had any one told him of this picture that “all the 
thoughts and experience of the world had etched and moulded 
therein that which they had of power to refine and make expres- 
sive the outward form, the animalism of Greece, the lust of Rome, 
the reverie of the Middle Age with its spiritual ambition and 
imaginative loves, the return of the Pagan world, the sins of the 
Borgias ?” He would probably have answered that he had con- 
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tcmplated none of these things, but had concerned himself 
simply with certain arrangements of lines and masses, and with 
new and curious colour-harmonies of blue and green. And it is 
lor this very reason that the criticism which I have quoted 
is criticism of the highest kind. It treats the work of art simply 
as a starting-point for a new creation. It does not confine itself— 
let us at least suppose so for the moment — to discovering the 
real intention of the artist and accepting that as final. And in 
this it is right, for the meaning of any beautiful created thing is, 
at least, as much in the soul of him who looks at it as iL was in 
his soul who wrought it. Nay, it is rather the beholder who lends 
to the beautiful thing its myriad meanings, and makes it marvel- 
lous for us, and sets it in some new relation to the age, so that 
it becomes a vital portion of our lives, and a symbol of what we 
pray for, or perhaps of what, having prayed for, we fear that we 
may receive. The longer 1 study, Ernest, the more clearly I see 
that the beauty of the visible arts is, as the beauty of music, 
impressive primarily, and that it may be marred, and indeed 
often is so, by any excess of intclleclual intention on the part of 
the artist. For when the work is finished it has, as it were, an 
independent life of its own, and may deliver a message far other 
than that which was put into iLs lips to say. Sometimes, when I 
listen to the overture to Tannhauser , 1 seem indeed to see that 
comely knight treading delicately on the flower-strewn grass, and 
to hear the voice of Venus calling to him from the caverncd hill. 
But at other times it speaks to me of a thousand different things, 
of myself, it may be, and my own life, or of the lives of others 
whom one has loved and grown weary of loving, or of the passions 
that man has known, or of the passions that man has not known, 
ans so has sought for. To-ryght it may fill one with that EPftZ 
TON AATNAT12N, 1 that Amour del ’ Impossible , which falls like 
a madness on many who think that they live securely and out 
of reach of harm, so that they sicken suddenly with the poison 
of unlimited desire, and, in the infinite pursuit of what they may 
not obtain, grow faint and swoon or stumble. To-morrow, like 
the music of which Aristotle and Plato tell us, the noble Dorian 
music of the Greek, it may perform the office of a physician, and 
give us an anodyne against pain, and heal the spirit that is 
wounded, and “bring the soul into harmony with all right 
things.” And what is true about music is true about all the arts. 
Beauty has as many meanings as man has moods. Beauty is the 
symbol of symbols. Beauty reveals everything, because it expresses 
nothing. When it shows us itself, it shows us the whole fiery- 
coloured wqfld. 


1 Love of the impossible. 
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Ernest: But is such work as you have talked about really 
criticism ? 

Gilbert: It is the highest Criticism, for it criticises not fnerely 
the individual work of art, but Beauty itself, and fills with Wonder 
a form which the artist may have left void, or not understood, 
or understood incompletely. \ 

Ernest: The highest Criticism, then, is more creative \ than 
creation, and the primary aim of the critic is to see the object as 
in itself it really is not; that is your theory, ] believe P \ 

Gilbert; Yes, that is my theory. To the critic the work of art 
is simply a suggestion for a new work of his own, that need not 
necessarily bear any obvious resemblance to the thing it criticises. 
The one characteristic of a beautiful form is that one can put 
into it whatever one wishes, and sec in it whatever one chooses 
to see; and the Beauty, that gives to crealion its universal and 
aesthetic element, makes the critic creator in his turn, and whispers 
of a thousand different things which were not present in the mind 
of him who carved the statue or painted the panel or graved the # 
gem. 

It is sometimes said by those who understood neither the 
nature of the highest Criticism nor the charm of the highest 
Art, that the pictures that ihe critic loves most to write about 
are those that belong to the anecdotage of painting, and that 
deal with scenes taken out of literature or history. But this is 
not so. Indeed, pictures of this kind are far too intelligible. As 
a class they rank with illustrations, and even considered from this 
point of view are failures, as they do not stir the imagination, 
but set definite bounds to it. For the domain of the painter is, 
as I suggested before, widely different from that of the poet. 
To the latter belongs life in its full, and absolutely entirety; not 
merely the beauty that men look at, but the beauty that men listen 
to also; not merely the momrntary grace of form or the transient 
gladness of colour, but the whole sphere of feeling, the perfect 
cycle of thought. The painter is so far limited that it is only through 
the mask of the body that he can show us the mystery of the soul; 
only through conventional images that he can handle ideas; 
only through its physical equivalents that he can deal with 
psychology. And how inadequately docs he do it then, asking 
us to accept the torn turban of the Moor for the noble rage of 
Othello, or a dotard in a storm for the wild madness of Lear ! 
Yet it seems as if nothing could stop him. Most of our elderly 
English painters spend their wicked and wasted lives in preaching 
upon the domain of the poets, marring their motives by clumsy 
treatment, and striving to render, by visible forip or colour, 
the marvel of what is invisible, the splendour of what is not seen. 
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Their pictures are, as a natural consequence, insufferably tedious. 
They have degraded the invisible arts into the obvious arts, and 
the one thing not worth looking at is the obvious. 1 do not say 
that poet and painter may not treat of the same subjee t. 'They have 
always done so, and will always do so. But while the poet can be 
pictorial or not, as he r booses, the painter must be picLorial always. 
Tor a painter is limiLed, not to what he sees in nature, but to 
what upon canvas may be seen. 

And so, my dear Ernest, pictures of this kind will not really 
fascinate the critic. He will turn from them to such works as made 
him brood and dream and fancy, to works that possess the subtle 
quality of suggestion, and seem to tell one that even from 
them there is an escape into a wider world. It is sometimes said 
that the tragedy of an artisL’s life is that he cannot realise his 
ideal. But the true tragedy that dogs the steps of most artists 
is that they realise their ideal too absolutely. Foi, when the ideal 
is realised, it is robbed of its wonder and its mystery, and becomes 
simply a new starting-point for an ideal that is other than itself. 
'This is the reason why music is the perfect type of art. Music 
can never reveal its ultimate secret. This, also, is the explanation 
of the value of* limitations in ait. The sculptor gladly surrenders 
imitative colour, and the painter the actual dimensions of form, 
because by such renunciations Lhcy are able to avoid too definite 
a presentation of the Real, which would be mere imitation, and 
too definite a realisation of the Ideal, which would be too purely 
intellectual. It is through its very incompleteness that Art be- 
comes complete in beauty, and so addresses itself, not to the 
faculty of recognition nor to the faculty ®f reason, but to the 
aesthetic sense alone, which while accepting both reason and 
recognition as stages of apprehension, subordinates them both 
to a pure synthetic impression of the work of art as a whole, and, 
taking, whatever alien emotional elements the work may possess, 
uses their very complexity as a means by which a richer unity 
may be added to the ultimate impression itself. You see, then, 
how it is that the aesthetic critic rejects these obvious modes of 
art that have but one message to deliver, and having delivered 
it become dumb and sterile, and seeks rather for such modes as 
suggest reverie and mood, and by their imaginative beauty make 
all interpretations true, and no interpretation final. Some resem- 
blance, no doubt, the creative work of the critic will have to the 
work that has stirred him to creation, but it will be such resem- 
blance as exists, not between Nature and the mirror that the 
painter of landscape or figure may be supposed to hold up to 
her, but between Nature and the work of the decorative artist. 
Just as on the flowerless carpets of Persia, tulip and rose blossom 
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indeed and are lovely lo look on, though they are not reproduced 
in visible shape or line; just as the pearl and purple of the seashell 
is echoed in the church of St. Mark at Venice; just as the vajulted 
ceiling of the wondrous chapel at Ravenna is made gorgeohs by 
the gold and green and sapphire of the peacock’s tail, though the 
birds of Juno fly not across it; so the critic reproduces the work 
that he criticises in a mode that is never imitative, and part of 
whose charm may really consist in the rejection of resemblarice, 
and shows us in this way not merely the meaning but also l^ie 
mystery of Beauty and, by transforming each art into literature, 
solves once for all the problem of Art’s unity. 

But I see it is time for supper. After we have discussed some 
Chambertin and a few ortolans, we will pass on to the question 
of the critic considered in the light of the interpreter. 

Ernest: Ah ! you admit, then, that the critic may occasionally 
be allowed to see the object as in itself it really is. 

Gilbert: I am not quite sure. Perhaps I may admit it after 
supper. There is a subtle influence in supper. 


PART TWO 

With some remarks upon the importance of discussing everything 

Ernest: The ortolans were delightful, and the Chambertin 
perfect, and now let us return to the point at issue. 

Gilbert: Ah ! don’t.let us do that. Conversation should touch 
everything, but should concentrate itself on nothing. Let us talk 
about Moral Indignation , its Cause an({ Cure , a subject on which I 
think of writing: or about The Survival of Thersites, as shown by 
the English comic papers; or,about any topic that may turn up. 

Ernest: No; I want to discuss the critic and criticism. You 
have told me that the highest criticism -deals with art, not as 
expressive, but as impressive purely, and is consequently both 
creative and independent, is in fact an art by itself, occupying 
the same relation to creative work that creative work does to the 
visible world of form and colour, or the unseen world of passion 
and of thought. Well, now, tell me, will not the critic be sometimes 
a real interpreter ? 

Gilbert : Yes; the critic will be an interpreter, if he chooses. 
He can pass from his synthetic impression of the work of art as a 
whole, to an analysis or exposition of the work itself, and in this 
lower sphere, as I hold it to be, there are many delightful things 
to be said and done. Yet his object will not always be to explain 
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the work of art. He may seek rather to deepen its mystery, to 
raise round it, and round its maker, that mist of wonder which 
is dear to both gods and worshippers alike. Ordinary people 
arc “terribly at ease in Zion.” They propose to walk arm in 
arm with the poets, and have a glib ignorant way of saying, 
“Why should we lead what is written about Shakespeare and 
Milton ? We can read the plays and the poems. That is enough.” 
But an appreciation of Milton is, as the late Rector of Lincoln 
remarked once, the reward of consummate scholarship. And he 
who desires to understand Shakespeare truly must understand 
the relations in which Shakespeare stood to the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, to the age of Elizabeth and the age of James; 
he must be familiar with the history of the struggle for supremacy 
between the old classical forms and the new spirit of romance, 
between the school of Sidney, and Daniel, and Johnson, and the 
school of Marlowe and Marlowe’s greater son; he must know 
the materials that were at Shakespeare’s disposal, and the method 
in which he used them, and the conditions of theatric presentation 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth century, their limitations and 
their opportunities for freedom, and the literary criticism of 
Shakespeare’s day, its aims and modes and canons; he must 
study the English language in its progress, and blank or rhymed 
verse in its various developments; he must study the Greek 
drama, and the connection between the art of the creator of the 
Agamemnon and the art of the creator of Macbeth; in a word, 
he must be able to bind Elizabethan London to the Athens of 
Pericles, and to learn Shakespeare’s true position in the history of 
European drama and the drama of the World. The critic will 
certainly be an interpreter, but he will not treat Art as a riddling 
Sphinx, whose shallow secret may be guessed and revealed by one 
whose feet are wounded and who knows not his name. Rather, 
he will look upon Art as a goddess Whose mystery it is his province 
to intensify, and whose majesty his privilege to make more mar- 
vellous in the eyes of men. 

And here, Ernest, this strange thing happens. The critic will 
indeed be an interpreter, but he will not be an interpreter in the 
sense of one who simply repeats in another form a message that 
has been put into his lips to say. For, just as it is only by contact 
with the art of foreign nations that the art of a country gains that 
individual and separate life that we call nationality, so, by 
curious inversion, it is only by intensifying his own personality 
that the critic can interpret the personality and work of others, 
and the more strongly this personality enters into the inter- 
pretation, the more real the interpretation becomes, the more 
satisfying, the more convincing, and the more true. 
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Ernest: I would have said that personality would have been a 
disturbing element. 

Gilbert: No; it is an element of revelation. If you wish to 
understand others you must intensify your own individualism. 

Ernest: What, then, is the result ? \ 

Gilbert: I will tell you, and perhaps 1 can tell you best\by 
definite example. It seems to me that, while the hLerary cripc 
stands of course first, as having the wider range, and larger visioh, 
and nobler material, each of the arts has a critic, as it wer^, 
assigned to it. The actor is a critic of the drama. He shows the 
poet’s work under new conditions, and by a method special to 
himself. He takes the written word, and action, gesture and voice 
become the media of revelation. The singer or the player on 
lute and viol is the critic of music. The etcher of a picture robs 
the painting of its fair colours, but shows us by the use of a new 
material its true colour-quality, its tones and values, and the 
relations of its masses, and so is, in his way, a critic of it, for 
the critic is he who exhibits to us a work of art in a form different 
from that of the work itself, and the employment of a new material 
is a critical as well as a creative element. Sculpture, too, has its 
critic, who may be either the carver of a gem, as he was in Greek 
days, or some painter like Mantegna, who sought to reproduce 
on canvas the beauty of plastic line and the symphonic dignity 
of processional bas-relief. And in the case of all these creative 
critics of art it is evident thaL personality is an absolute essential 
for any real interpretation. When Rubenstein plays to us the 
Sonata Appassionato of Beethoven he gives us not merely Beethoven, 
but also himself, and so* gives us Beethoven absolutely — Beethoven 
reinterpreted through a rich artistic nature, and made vivid 
and wonderful to us by a new and intense personality. When a 
great actor plays Shakespeare we have the same experience. 
His own individuality become?? a vital part of the interpretation. 
People sometimes say that actors give us their own Hamlets, 
and not Shakespeare’s; and this fallacy-— for it is a fallacy — is, 
I regret to say, repeated by that charming and graceful writer 
who has lately deserted the turmoil of literature for the peace of 
the House of Commons; I mean the author of Obiter Dicta. In 
point of fact, there is no such thing as Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
If Hamlet has something of the definiteness of a work of art, 
he has also all the obscurity that belongs to life. There are as 
many Hamlets as there are melancholies. 

Ernest: As many Hamlets as there are melancholies ? 

Gilbert: Yes; and as art springs from personality, so it is 
only to personality that it can be revealed, and from tlfe meeting 
of the two comes right interpretative criticism. 
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Ernest: The critic, then, considered as the interpreter, will 
give no less than he receives, and lend as much as he borrows ? 

Gtmiert: He will be always showing us the work of art in 
some new relation to our age. He will always be reminding us 
that great works of art are living things — are, in fact, the only 
things that live. So much, indeed, will he feel this, thaL I am certain 
that, as civilisation progresses and we become more highly 
organised, the elect spirits of each age, the critical and cullured 
spirits, will grow less and less interested in actual life, and will 
seek to gain their impressions almost entirely from what Art has touched. 
For life is terribly dclicient in form. Its catastrophes happen in 
the wrong way and to the wrong people. There is a grotesque 
horror about its comedies, and its tragedies seem to culminate 
in farce. One is always wounded when one approaches it. Things 
last either too long or not long enough. 

Ernest: Poor life ! Poor human life ! Are you not even 
touched by the tears that the Roman poet tells us are part of 
its essence. 

Gilbert: Too quickly touched by them, I fear. For when one 
looks back upon the life that was so vi^vid in its emotional intensity, 
and filled with such fervent moments of ecstasy or of joy, it all 
seems to be a dream and an illusion. What are the unreal things, 
but the passions that once burned one like fire ? What arc the 
incredible things, but the things that one has faithfully believed ? 
What are the improbable things ? The things that one has done 
oneself. No, Ernest; life cheats us with shadows, like a puppet- 
master. We ask it for pleasure. It gives it to us, with bitterness 
and disappointment in its train. We come across some noble 
grief that we think will lend the purple dignity of tragedy to our 
days, but it passes away from us, and things less noble take its 
place, and on some grey w^ndy dawn, or odorous eve of silence 
and of silver, we find ourselves looking with callous wonder, or 
dull heart of stone, at the tress of J goId- flecked hair that we had 
once so wildly worshipped and so madly kissed. 

Ernest: Life then is a failure ? 

Gilbert: From the artistic point of view, certainly. And the 
chief thing that makes life a failure from this arlisLic point of 
view is the thing that lends to life its sordid security, the fact that 
one can never repeat exactly the same emotion. How different it 
is in the world of Art ! On a shelf of the bookcase behind you 
stands the Divine Comedy , and I know that, if I open it at a certain 
place, I shall be filled with a fierce hatred of some one who has 
never wronged me, or stirred by a great love for some one whom 
I shall never see. There is no mood of passion that Art cannot 
give us, anfi those of us who have discovered her secret can settle 
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beforehand what our experiences are going to be. We can choose 
our day and select our hour. We can say to ourselves, “ To- 
morrow, at dawn, we shall walk with grave Virgil through the 
valley of the shadow of death,” and lo ! the dawn finds us in the 
obscure wood, and the Mantuan stands by our side. Wei pass 
through the gate of the legend fatal to hope, and with pity or 
with joy behold the horror of another world. The hypocrites go 
by, with their painted faces and their cowls of gilded lead. Out of 
the ceaseless winds that drive them, the carnal look at us, and 
we watch the heretic rending his flesh, and the glutton lasted 
by the rain. We break the withered branches from the tree in the 
grove of the Harpies, and each dull-hued poisonous twig bleeds 
with red blood before us, and cries aloud with bitter cries. Out 
of a horn of fire Odysseus speaks to us, and when from his sepulchre 
of flame the great Ghibelhne rises, the pride that triumphs over 
the torture of that bed becomes ours for a moment. Through the 
dim purple air fly those who have stained the world with the 
beauty of their sin, and in the pit of loathsome disease, dropsy- 
stricken and swollen of body into the semblance of a monstrous 4 
lute, lies Adamo di Brescia, the coiner of false coin. He bids us 
listen to his misery; we stop and with dry and 'gaping lips he 
tells us how he dreams day and night of the brooks of clear water 
that in cool dewy channels gush down the green Cason tine hills. 
Sinon, the false Greek of Troy, mocks at him. He smites hnn in 
the face, and they wrangle. We are fascinated by their shame, 
and loiter, till Virgil chides us and leads us away to that city 
turreted by giants where great Nimrod blows his horn. "Terrible 
things are in store for us, and we go to meet them in Dante’s 
raiment and with Dante’s heart. We traverse the marches of the 
Styx, and Argenti swims to the boat through the slimy waves. 
He calls to us, and we reject him. When we hear the voice of his 
agony we arc glad, and Virgil praises us for the bitterness of our 
scorn. We tread upon the colcT crystal of Gocytus, in which traitors 
stick like straws in glass. Our fool strikes against the head of 
Bocca. He will not tell us his name, and we tear the hair in hand- 
fuls from the screaming skull. Alberigo prays us to break the ice 
upon his face that he may weep a little. We pledge our word to 
him, and when he has uttered his dolorous tale we deny the word 
that we have spoken, and pass from him; such cruelty being 
courtesy, indeed, for who more base than he who was mercy for 
the condemned of God ? In the jaws of Lucifer we sec the man 
who sold Christ, and in the jaws of Lucifer the men who slew 
Caesar. We tremble, and come forth to re-behold the stars. 

In the land of Purgation the air is freer, and the holy mountain 
rises into the pure light of day. There is peace for*us, and for 
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those who for a season abide in it there is some peace also, though, 
pale from the poison of the Maremma, Madonna Pia passes 
before us, and Ismene, with the sorrow of earth still lingering 
about her, is there. Soul after soul makes us share in some repent- 
ance or some joy. He whom the mourning of his widow taught to 
drink the sweet wormwood of pain, tells us of Nella praying in 
her lonely bed, and we learn from the mouth of Buoncontc how 
a single tear may save a dying sinner from the fiend. Sordcllo, 
that noble and disdainful Lombard, eyes us from afar like a 
couchant lion. When he learns that Virgil is one of Mantua’s 
citizens, he falls upon his neck, and when he learns that he is 
the singer of Rome he falls before his feeL. In that valley whose 
grass and flowers are fairer than cleft emerald and Indian wood, 
and brighter than scarlet and silver, they are singing who in the 
world wne kings; but the lips of Rudolph of Hapsburg do not 
move to the music of the others, and Philip of France beats his 
breast and Henry of England sits alone. On and on we go, 
climbing the marvellous stair, and the stars become larger than 
their wont, and the song of the kings grows faint, and at length 
we reach the s^even trees of gold and the garden of the Earthly 
Paradise. I11 a griffin-drawn chariot appears one whose brows 
are bound with olive, who is veiled in white, and mantled in 
green, and robed in a vesture that is coloured like live fire. The 
ancient flame wakes within us. Our blood quickens through 
terrible pulses. We lccognise her. It is Beatrice, the woman we 
have worhsipped. The ice congealed about our heart melts. Wild 
tears of anguish break from us, and we bow our forehead to the 
ground, for we know that we have sinned* When we have done 
penance, and are purified, and have drunk of the fountain of 
Lethe and bathed in the fountain of Eunoe, the mistress of our 
soul raises us to the Paradise of Heaven. Out of that eternal pearl, 
the moon, the face of Piccarda Danati leans to us. Her beauty 
troubles us for a moment, and when, like a thing that falls through 
water, she passes away, we gaze after her with wistful eyes. The 
sweet planet of Venus is full of lovers. Cunizza, the sister of 
Ezzclin, the lady of Sordello’s heart, is there, and Folco, the 
passionate singer of Provence, who in sorrow for Azalais forsook 
the world, and the Canaanitish harlot whose soul was the first 
that Christ redeemed. Joachim of Flora stands in the sun, and, 
in the sun, Aquinas recounts the story of St. Francis and Bona- 
venture the story of St. Dominic. 'Through the burning rubies of 
Mars; Cacciaguida approaches. He tells us of the arrow that is 
shot from the bow of exile, and how salt tastes the bread of 
another, ar*l how steep are the stairs in the house of a stranger. 
In Saturn the soul sings not, and even she who guides us dare 
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not smile. On a ladder of gold the flames rise and fall. At last 
we see the pageant of the Mystical Rose. Beatrice fixes her eyes 
upon the face of God to turn them not again. The beatific vision 
is granted to us; we know the Love that moves the sun and alll the 
stars. I 

Yes, we can put the earth back six hundred courses and make 
ourselves one with the great Florentine, kneel at the same altar 
with him, and share his rapture and his scorn. And if we grow 
tired of an antique time, and desire to realise our own age ii| all 
its weariness and sin, are there not books that can make us live 
more in one single hour than life can make us live in a score of 
shameful years ? Close to your hand lies a little volume, bound in 
some Nile-green skin that has been powdered with gilded nenuphars 
and smoothed with hard ivory. It is the book that Gautier loved, 
it is Baudelaire’s masterpiece. Open it at that sad madrigal that 
begins 

Que m’importe que tu sois sage ? 

Sois belle ! et sois triste I 1 • 

and you will find yourself worshipping sorrow as you have never 
worshipped joy. l J ass on to the poem on the man who tortures 
himself, let ils subtle music steal into your brain and colour your 
thoughts, and you will become for a moment what lie was who 
wrote it; nay, not for a moment only, but for many barren moon- 
lit nights and sunless sterile days will a despair that is not your 
own make its dwelling within you, and the misery of another 
gnaw your heart away. Read the whole book, suffer it to tell 
even one of its secrets to your soul, and your soul will grow* 
eager to know more, and will feed upon poisonous honey, and 
seek to repent of strange crimes of which it is guiltless, and make 
atonement for terrible pleasures that it has never known. And 
then, when you are tired of these flowers of evil, turn to the flowers 
that grow in the garden of Perdita, and in their dew-drenched 
chalices cool your fevered brow, and let their loveliness heal and 
restore your soul; or wake from his forgotten tomb the sweet 
Syrian, Meleager, and bid the lover of Hcliodore make you 
music, for he too has flowers in his song, red pomegranate blos- 
soms, and irises that smell of myrrh, ringed daflodils and dark- 
blue hyacinths, and marjoram and crinkled ox-eyes. Dear to 
him was the perfume of the bean-field at evening, and dear to 
him the odorous eared-spikenard that grew on the Syrian hills, 
and the fresh green thyme, the wine-cup’s charm. The feet of 
his love as she walked in the garden were like lilies set upon lilies. 
Softer than sleep-laden poppy petals were her lips* softer than 

1 Whal do I care that you are wise 1 Re beautiful and be mrlanrhnly. 
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violets and as scented. The flame-like crocus sprang from the 
grass to look at her. For her the slim narcissus stored the cool 
rain; and for her the anemones forgot the Sicilian winds that 
wooed them. And neither crocus, nor anemone, nor narcissus 
was as fair as she was. 

It is a strange thing, this transference of emotion. Wc sicken 
with the same maladies as the poets, and the singer lends us his 
pain., Dead lips have their message for us, and hearts that have 
fallen to dust can communicate their joy. We run to kiss the 
bleeding mouth of Fantine, and we follow Manon Lescaut over 
the whole world. Ours is the love madness of the Tyrian, and the 
terror of Orestes is ours also. There is no passion that we cannot 
feel, no pleasure that we may not gratify, and we can choose the 
time of our initiation and the Lime of our freedom also. Life ! 
Life ! Don’t let us go to life for our fulfilment or our experience. 
It is a thing narrowed by circumstances, incoherent in its utter- 
ance, and without that fine correspondence of form and spirit 
^ which is the only thing that can satisfy the artistic and critical 
temperament. It makes us pay too high a price for its wares, 
and we purchase the meanest of its secrets at a cost that is mon- 
strous and infinite. 

Ernest: Must we go, then, to Art for everything ? 

Gilbert: For everything. Because Art does not hurt us. The 
tears that we shed at a play are a type of the exquisite sterile 
emotions that it is the function of Art to awaken. We weep, but 
we are not wounded. We grieve, but our grief is not bitter. In 
the actual life of man, sorrow, as Spinoza says somewhere, is 
a passage to a lesser perfection. But the sorrow with which Art 
fills us both purifies and initiates, if I may quote once more 
from the great art critic oMhe Greeks. It is through Art, and 
through Art only, that we can realise our perfection; through 
Art, and through Art only, that we,,can shield ourselves from the 
sordid perils of actual existence. This results not merely from the 
fact thac nothing that one can imagine is worth doing, and that 
one can imagine everything, but from the subtle law that emotional 
forces, like the forces of the physical sphere, arc limited in extent 
and energy. One can feel so much, and no more. And how 
can it matter with what pleasure life tries to tempt one. or with 
what pain it seeks to maim and mar one’s soul, if in the spectacle 
of the lives of those who have never existed one has found the 
true secret of joy, and wept away one’s tears over their deaths 
who, like Cordelia and the daughter of Brabantio, can never die ? 

Ernest: Stop a moment. It seems to me that in every tiling 
that you haye said there is something radically immoral. 

Gilbert: All art is immoral. 
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Ernest; All art ? 

Gilbert; Yes. For emotion for the sake of emotion is the aim 
of art, and emotion for the sake of action is the aim of life, and of 
that practical organisation of life that wc call society. Society, 
which is the beginning and basis of morals, exists simply fir the 
concentration of human energy, and in order to ensure iti own 
continuance and healthy stability it demands, and no doubt 
rightly demands, of each of its citizens that he should contribute 
some form of productive labour to the common weal, and Toil 
and travail that the day’s work may be done. Society often for- 
gives the criminal; it never forgives the dreamer. The beautiful 
sterile emotions that art excites in us are hateful in its eyes, and 
so completely are people dominated by the tyranny of this 
dreadful social ideal that they arc always coming shamelessly 
up to one at Private Views and other places that are open to 
the general public, and saying in a loud stentorian voice, “What 
are you doing ?” whereas “What are you thinking ?” is the only 
question that any single civilised being should ever be allowed, 
to whisper to another. They mean well, no doubt, these honest 
beaming folk. Perhaps that is the reason why they arc so exces- 
sively tedious. But some one should teach them that while, in 
the opinion of society, Contemplation is the gravest sin of which 
any citizen can be guilty, in the opinion of the highest culture 
it is the proper occupation of man. 

Ernest: Contemplation ? 

Gilbert: Contemplation. I said to you some time ago thaL il 
was far more difficult to talk about a thing than to do it. Let me 
say to you now that* to do nothing at all is the most difficult 
thing in the world, the most difficult and the most intellectual. 
To Plato, with his passion for wisdojn, this was the noblest form 
of energy. To Aristotle, with is passion for knowledge, this was 
the noblest form of energy ijlso. ft was to this that the passion 
for holiness led the saint and the mystic of mediaeval days. 

Ernest: We exist, to do nothing ? 

Gilbert: It is to do nothing that the elect exist. Action is 
limited and relative. Unlimited and absolute is the vision of 
him who sits at ease and watches, who walks in loneliness and 
dreams. But wc who are born at the close of this wonderful age 
are at once too cultured and too critical, too intellectually subtle 
and too curious of exquisite pleasures, to accept any speculations 
about life in exchange for life itself. To us the cilta dwina 1 is 
colourless, and the fruitio Dei 2 without meaning. Metaphysics do 
not satisfy our temperaments, and religious ecstasy is out of date. 
The world through which the Academic philosopher becomes 

1 Heavenly city 2 Enjoyment of Cod. 
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“the spectator of all time and of all existence” is not really an 
ideal world, but simply a world of abstract ideas. When we 
enter it, we starve amidst the chill mathematics of thought. The 
courts of the city of God are not open to us now. Its gates are 
guarded by Ignorance, and to pass them we have to surrender 
all that in our nature is most divine. It is enough that our fathers 
believed. They have exhausted the faith-faculty of the species. 
Their legac y to us is the scepticism of which they were afraid. 
Had they put it into words, it might not live within us as thought. 
No, Ernest, no. We cannot go back to the saint. There is far 
more to be learned from the sinner. We c annot go back to the 
philosopher, and the mystic leads us astray. Who, as Mr. Pater 
suggests somewhere, would exchange the curve of a single rose- 
leal’ for that formless intangible Being which Plato rates so 
high ? What to us is the Illumination of Philo, the Abyss of 
Eckhart, the vision of Bohme, the monstrous Heaven itself that 
was revealed to Swedenborg’s blinded eyes ? Such things are less 
than the yellow trumpet of one daffodil of the field, far less than 
the meanest of the visible arts; for just as Nature is matter strug- 
gling into mind, so Art is mind expressing itself under the 
conditions of matter, and thus, even in the lowliest of her mani- 
festations, she speaks to both sense and soul alike. To the aesthetic 
temperament the vague is always repellent. The Greeks were 
a nation of artists, because they were spared the sense of the 
infinite. Like Aristotle, like Goethe afLer he had read Kant, we 
desire the concrete, and nothing but the concrete can satisfy us. 

Ernest: What then do you propose ? 

Gilbert: It seems to me that with the, development of the 
critical spirit we shall be able to realise, not merely our own 
lives, but the collective life of the race, and so to make ourselves 
absolutely modern, in the true meaning of the word modernity. 
For he to whom the present is th^ only thing that is present, 
knows nothing of the age in which he lives. To realise the nine- 
teenth century, one must realise every century that has preceded 
it and that has contributed to its making. To know anything 
about oneself one must know all about others. There must be 
no mood with which one cannot sympathise, no dead mode of 
life that one cannot make alive. Is this impossible ? I think not. 
By revealing to us the absolute mechanism of all action, and so 
freeing us from the self-imposed and trammelling burden of 
moral responsibility, the scientific principle of Heredity has 
become, as it were, the warrant for the contemplative life. It has 
shown us that we are never less free than when we try to act. 
It has hemmed us round with the nets of the hunter, and written 
upon the wall the prophecy of our doom. We may not watch it, 
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for it is within us. We may not see it, save in a mirror that mirrors 
the soul. It is Nemesis without her mask. It is the last of the 
Fates, and the most terrible. It is the only one of the Gods whose 
real name we know. , 

And yet, while in the sphere of practical and external life|it has 
robbed energy of its freedom and activity of its choice, in the 
subjective sphere, where the soul is at work, it comes to us, 
this terribe shadow, with many gifts in its hands, gifts of strnngi 
temperaments and subtle susceptibilities, gifts of wild ardours 
and chill moods of indifference, complex multiform gifts; of 
thoughts that are at variance with each other, and passions tnai 
war against themselves. And so it is not our own life that we live, 
but the lives of the dead, and the soul that dwells within us is 
no single spiritual entity, making us personal and individual, 
created for our service, and entering into us for joy. It is something 
that has dwelt in fearful places, and in ancient sepulchres has 
made its abode. It is sick with many maladies, and has memories 
of curious sins. It is wiser than we are, and its wisdom is bitter. 
It fills us witli impossible desires, and makes us follow what we* 
know we cannot gain. One thing, however, Ernest, it can do for us. 
It can lead us away from surroundings whose beauty is dimmed 
to us by the mist of familiarity, or whose ignoble ugliness and 
sordid claims are marring the perfection of our development. 
It can help us to leave the age in which we were born, and to 
pass into other ages, and find ourselves not exiled from their air. 
It can teach us how to escape from our experience, and to realise 
the experience of those who are greater lhan we are. The pain 
of Leopardi crying out against life becomes our pain. Theocritus 
blows on his pipe, and we laugh with the lips of nymph and 
shepherd. In the wolfskin of Pierre Vidal we flee before the 
hounds, and in the armoui of Lancelot we ride from the bower of 
the Queen. We have whispered the secreL of our love beneath the 
cowl of Abelard, and in the stained raimenl of Villon have pul 
our shame into song. Wc can sec the dawn through Shelley’s 
eyes, and when we wander with Endymion the Moon grows 
amorous of our youth. Ours is the anguish of Atys, and ours the 
weak rage and noble sorrows of the Dane. Do you think that it 
is the imagination that enables us to live these countless lives ? 
Yes; it is the imagination; and the imagination is the result of 
heredity. It is simply concentrated race-experience. 

Ernest: But where in this is the function of the critical spirit ? 

Gilbert: The culture that this transmission of racial experi- 
ences makes possible can be made perfect by the critical spirit 
alone, and indeed may be said to be one with it. For who is the 
true critic but he who bears within himself the dreams, and ideas, 
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and feelings of myriad generations, and to whom no form of 
thought is alien, no emotional impulse obscure ? And who the 
true man of culture, if not he who by fine scholarship and fastidi- 
ous rejection has made instinct self-conscious and intelligent, 
and can separate the work that has distinction from the work 
that has it not, and so by contact and comparison makes himself 
master of the secrets Gf style and school, and understands their 
meanings, and listens to their voices, and develops that spirit 
of disinterested curiosity which is the real root, as it is the real 
flower, of the intellectual life, and thus attains to intellectual 
clarity, and having learned “the best that is known and thought 
in the world,” lives — it is not fanciful to say so~— with those who 
are the Immortals. 

Yes, Ernest: the contemplative life, the life that has for its aim 
not doing but being , and not being merely, but becoming — that is 
what the critical spirit can give us. The gods live thus: either 
brooding over their own perfection, as Aristotle tells us, or, as 
..Epicurus fancied, watching with the calm eyes of the spectator 
the tragi-comcdy of the world that they have made. We, too, 
might live like them, and set ourselves to witness with appropriate 
emotions the varied scenes that man and nature afford. We 
might make ourselves spiritual by detaching ourselves from 
action, and become perfect by the rejection of energy. It has 
often seemed to me that Browning felt something of this. Shakes- 
peare hurls Hamlet into active life, and makes him realise 
his mission by effort. Browning might have given us a Hamlet 
who would have realised his mission by thought. Incident and 
event were to him unreal or unmeaning. He made the soul the 
protagonist of life’s tragedy, and looked on action as the one 
undramatic element of a pl#y. To us, at any rate, the BIOS 
0 EQPHTIKOS 1 is the true ideal. From the high tower of 
Thought we can look out at the world. Calm, and self-centred, 
and complete, the aesthetic critic contemplates life, and no 
arrow drawn at a venture can pierce between the joints of his 
harness. He at least is safe. He has discovered how to live. 

Is such a mode of life immoral ? Yes; all the arts are immoral, 
except those baser forms of sensual or didactic art that seek to 
excite to action of evil or of good. For action of every kind belongs 
to the sphere of ethics. The aim of art is simply to create a mood. 
Is such a mode of life unpractical ? Ah ! it is not so easy to be 
unpractical as the ignorant Philistine imagines. It were well for 
England if it were so. There is no country in the world so much 
in need of unpractical people as this country of ours. With us, 
Thought is Regraded by its constant association with practice. 

1 Life of contemplation. 

o.w. — 1 1 
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Who that moves in the stress and turmoil of actual existence, 
noisy politician, or brawling social reformer, or poor narrow- 
minded priest blinded by the sufferings of that unimportant 
section of the community among whom lie has cast his lof, can 
seriously claim to be able to form a disinterested intellectual 
judgment about any one thing? Each of the professions means a 
prejudice. The necessity for a career fore es every one to Wake 
sides. We live in the age of the overworked, and the under- 
educated; the age in which people arc so industrious that they 
become absolutely stupid. And, harsh though it may sound, I 
cannot help saying that such people deserve their doom. The 
sure way of knowing nothing about life is to try to make oneself 
useful. 

Ernest: A charming doctrine, Gilbert. 

Gildert : I am not sure about that, but it has at least the minor 
merit of being true. That the desire to do good to others produces 
a plentiful crop of prigs is the least of the evils ol which it is the 
cause. The prig is a verv interesting psychological study, apcL 
though of all poses a moral pose is the most offensive, still to have 
a pose at all is something. It is a formal recognition of the import- 
ance of treating life from a definite and reasoned standpoint. 
That Humanitarian Sympathy wars against Nature, by securing 
the survival of the failure, may make Lhe man of science loathe 
its facile virtues. The political economist may cry out against it 
for putting the improvident on the same level as the provident, 
and so robbing life of the strongest, because most sordid, incentive 
to industry. But in the eyes of the thinker, the real harm that 
emotional sympathy does is that it limits knowledge, and so 
prevents us from solving any single social problem. We are 
trying at present to stave off the coming crisis, the coming re\ol- 
ution, as my friends the Fabianists call it, by means of doles and 
alms. Well, when the revolution of crisis arrives, we shall be 
powerless, because we shall know nothing. And so, Ernest, let 
us not be deceived. England will never be civilised till she has 
added Utopia to her dominions. There-is more than one of her 
colonies that she might with advantage surrender for so fair a 
land. What we want arc unpractical people who see beyond the 
moment, and think beyond the day. Those who try to lead the 
people can only do so by following the mob. It is through the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness that the ways of the gods 
must be prepared. 

But perhaps you think that in beholding for the mere joy of 
beholding, and contemplating for the sake of contemplation, 
there is something that is egotistic. If you think so, do not say so. 
It takes a thoroughly selfish age, like our own, to deify self-sacrifice. 
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It takes a thoroughly grasping age, such as that in which we live, 
to set above the line intellectual virtues, those shallow and emo- 
tional virtues that are an immediate practical benefit to itself. 
They miss their aim, too, these philanthropists and sentimentalists 
of our day, who are always chattering to one about one’s duty 
to one’s neighbour. For the development of the race depends on 
the development of the individual, and where self-culture has 
ceased to be the ideal, the intellectual standard is instantly 
lowered, and, often, ultimately lost. If you meet at dinner a man 
who has spent his life in educating himself — a rare type in our 
time, I admit, but still occasionally to be met with— you rise 
from table richer, and conscious that a high ideal has for a 
moment touched and sanctified your ways. But oh ! my dear 
Ernest, to sit next to a man who has spent his life in trying to 
educate others ! What a dreadful experience that is ! How 
appalling is that ignorance which is the inevitable result of the 
fatal habit of imparting opinions ! Flow limited in range the 
• creature’s mind proves to be! How it wearies us, and must weary 
himself, with its endless repetitons and sickly reiteration! How 
lacking it is in any clement of intelfectual growth ! In what a 
vicious circle it always moves ! 

Ernest: You speak with strange feeling, Gilbert. Have you 
had this dreadful experience, as you call it, lately ? 

Gilbert: Few of us escape it. People say that the schoolmaster 
is abroad, I wish to goodness he were. But the type of which, after 
all, he is only one, and certainly the least important, of the 
representatives, seems to me to be really dominating our lives; 
and just as the philanthropist is the nuisance? of the ethical sphere, 
so the nuisance of the intellectual sphere is the man who is so 
occupied in trying to educate others, that he has never had any 
time to educate himself. No, Ernest, self-culture is the true ideal of 
man. Goethe saw it, and the imrdediate debt that we owe to 
Goethe is greater than the debt we owe to any man since Greek 
days. The Greeks saw it, and have left us, as their legacy to 
modern thought, the conception of Lhc contemplative life as 
well as the critical method by which alone can that life be truly 
realised. It was the one thing that made the Renaissance great, 
and gave us Humanism. It is the one thing that could make 
our own age great also ; for the real weakness of England lies not 
in incomplete armaments or unfortified coasts, not in the poverty 
that creeps through sunless lanes, or the drunkenness that brawls 
in loathsome courts, but simply in the fact that her ideals are 
emotional and not intellectual. 

I do not deny that the intellectual ideal is difficult of attain- 
ment, still less that it is, and perhaps will be for years to come, 
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unpopular with the crowd. It is so easy for people to have sym- 
pathy with suffering. It is so difficult for them to have sympathy 
with thought. Indeed, so little do ordinary people understand what 
thought really is, that they seem to imagine that, when theV have 
said that a theory is dangerous, they have pronounced its condem- 
nation, whereas it is only such theories that have anw true 
value. An idea that is not dangerous is unworthy of being (klled 
an idea at all. i 

Ernest: Gilbert, you bewilder me. You have told me that all 
art is, in its essence, immoral. Are you going to tell me now that all 
thought is, in its essence, dangerous ? 

Gilbert: Yes, in the practical sphere it is so. The security of 
society lies in custom and unconscious instinct, and the basis of 
the stability of society, as a healthy organism, is the complete 
absence of any intelligence amongst its members. The great 
majority of people being fully aware of this, rank themselves 
naturally on the side of that splendid system that elevates them 
to the dignity of machines, and rage so wildly against the intrusion.* 
of the intellectual faculty into any question that concerns life, 
that one is tempted to define man as a rational animal who 
always loses his temper when he is called upon to act in accord- 
ance with the dictates of reason. But let us turn from the practical 
sphere, and say no more about the wicked philanthropists, 
who, indeed, may well be left to the mercy of the almond-eyed 
sage of the Yellow River Chuang Tsu the wise, who has proved 
that such well-meaning and offensive busybodies have destroyed 
the simple and spontaneous virtue that there is in man. They are 
a wearisome topic, ahd I am anxious to get back to the sphere in 
which criticism is free. 

Ernest: The sphere of the intellect ? 

Gilbert: Yes. You remember that I spoke of the critic as 
being in his own way as creative as the artist, whose work indeed, 
may be merely of value in so far as it gives to the critic a suggestion 
for some new mood of thought and feeling which he can realise 
with equal, or perhaps greater, distinction of form, and, through 
the use of a fresh medium of expression, make differently beautiful 
and more perfect. Well, you seemed to be a little sceptical about 
the theory. But perhaps I wronged you ? 

Ernest: I am not really sceptical about it, but I must admit 
that I feel very strongly that such work as you describe the 
critic producing — and creative such work must undoubtedly be 
admitted to be — is, of necessity, purely subjective, whereas the 
greatest work is objective always, objective and impersonal. 

Gilbert: The difference between objective and subjective 
work is one of external form merely. It is accidental, not essential. 
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All artistic creation is absolutely subjective. The very landscape 
that Corot looked at was, as he said himself, but a mood of his 
own mind; and those great figures of Greek or English drama 
that seem to us to possess an actual existence of their own, apart 
from the poets who shaped and fashioned them, are, in their 
ultimate analysis, simply the poets themselves, not as they thought 
they were, but as they thought they were not; and by such 
thinking came in strange manner, though but for a moment, 
really so to be. For out of ourselves we can never pass, nor can 
there be in creation what in the creator was not. Nay, I would 
say that the more objective a creation appears to be, the more 
subjective it really is. Shakespeare might have met Roscncrantz 
and Guildenstern in the white streets of London, or seen the 
serving-men of rival houses bite their thumbs at each other in the 
open square; but Hamlet came out of his soul, and Romeo out 
of his passion. They were elements of his nature to which he gave 
visible form, impulses that stirred so strongly within him that 
We had, as it were perforce, to suffer them to realise their energy, 
not on the lower plane of actual lile, where they would have been 
trammelled and constrained and so made imperfect, but on that 
imaginative plane of art where Love can indeed find in Death 
its rich fulfilment, where one can stab the eavesdropper behind 
the arras, and wrestle in a new-made grave, and make a guilty 
king drink his own hurt, and see one’s father’s spirit, beneath 
the glimpses of the moon, stalking in complete steel from misty 
wail to wall. Action being limited would have left Shakespeare 
unsatisfied and unexpressed; and just as it is because he did 
nothing that he has been able to achieve everything, so it is 
because he never speaks to us of himself in his plays that his 
plays reveal him to us absolutely, and show us his true nature 
and temperament far more completely than do those strange 
and exquisite sonnets, even, in which lie bares to crystal eyes the 
secret closet of his heart. Yes, the objective form is the most 
subjective in matter. Man is least himself when he talks in his own 
person. Give him a mask, and he will tell you the truth. 

Ernest; The critic, then, being limited to the subjective form, 
will necessarily be less able fully to express himself than the artist, 
who has always at his disposal the forms that are impersonal and 
objective. 

Gilbert; Not necessarily, and certainly not at all if he recog- 
nises that each mode of criticism is, in its highest development, 
simply a mood, and that we are never more true to ourselves than 
when we are inconsistent. The aesthetic critic, constant only to the 
principle of biauty in all things, will ever be looking for fresh 
impressions, winning from the various schools the secret of their 
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charm, bowing, it may be, before foreign altars, or smiling, 
if it be his fancy, at strange new gods. What other people call 
one’s past has, no doubt, everything to do with them, tput has 
absolutely nothing to do with oneself. The man who Regards 
his past is a man who deserves to have no future to look forward to. 
When one has found expression for a mood, one has done with 
it. You laugh; but believe me it is so. Yesterday it was Realism 
thatcharmed one. One gained from it that nouveau frisson 1 which it 
was its aim to produce. One analysed it, and weaned of it. At sunset 
came the Luminisle in painting, and the Symboiiste in poetry, and 
the sjpirit of medievalism, that spirit which belongs not to time 
but to temperament, woke suddenly in wounded Russia and 
stirred us for a moment by the terrible fascination of pain. To- 
day the cry is for Romance, and already the leaves are tremulous 
in the valley, and on the purple hill-tops walks Beauty with slim 
gilded feet. The old modes of creation linger, of course. The 
artists reproduce either themselves or each other, with wearisome 
iteration. But Criticism is always moving on, and the critic 4s 
always developing. 

Nor, again, is the critic really limited to the subjective form of 
expression. The method of the drama is his, as well as the method 
of the epos. He may use dialogue, as he did who set Milton talking 
to Marvel on the nature of comedy and tragedy, and made Sidney 
and Lord Brooke discourse on letters beneath the Pcnshurst oaks; 
or adopt narration, as Mr. Pater is fond of doing, each of whose 
Imaginary Portraits — is not that the title of the book ? — presents 
to us, under the fanciful guise of fiction, some fine and exquisite 
piece of criticism, one on the painter Watteau, another on the 
philosophy of Spinoza, a third on Lhe Pagan elements of the early 
Renaissance, and the last, and ifi some respects the most sug- 
gestive, on the source of that Aufklarung, that enlightening 
which dawned on Germany in the last century, and to which 
our own culture owes so great a debt. Dialogue, certainly, that 
wonderful literary form which, from Plato to Lucian, and from 
Lucian to Giordano Bruno, and from Bruno to that grand old 
Pagan in whom Carlyle took such delight, the creative critics 
of the world have always employed, can never lose for the thinker 
its attraction as a mode of expression. By its means he can both 
reveal and conceal himself, and give form to every fancy, and 
reality to every mood. By its means he can exhibit the object 
from each point of view, and show it to us in the ground, as a 
sculptor shows us things, gaining in this manner all the richness 
and reality of effect that comes from those side issues that are sudden- 
ly suggested by the central idea in its progress, and Really illumine 

1 Novel ihnll. 
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the idea more completely, or from those felicitous after- thoughts 
that give a fuller completeness to the central scheme, and yet 
convey something of the delicate c harm of change. 

Ernest: By its means, too, he can invent an imaginary anta- 
gonist, and convert him when he choost s by some absurdly 
sophistical argument. 

Gilbert: Ah ! it is so easy to convert others. It is so difficult 
to convert oneself. To arrive at what one really believes, one 
must speak through lips different from one’s own. To know the 
truth one must imagine myriads of falsehoods. For what is 
Truth ? In matters of religion, it is simply the opinion that has 
survived. In matters of science, it is the ultimate sensation. In 
matters of art, it is one’s last mood. And you see now, Ernest, 
that the critic has at his disposal as many objective forms of 
expression as the artist has. Ruskin put his criticism into imagina- 
tive prose, and is superb in his changes and contradictions; and 
Browning put his into blank verse and made painter and poet 
yield up their secret; and M. Renan uses dialogue, and Mr. Pater 
fiction, and Rossetti translated into sonnet-music the colour of 
Giorgione and th^ design of Ingres, and his own design and colour 
also, feeling, with the instinct of one who had many modes of 
utterance, that the ultimate art is literature, and the finest and 
fullest medium that of w r ords. 

Ernest: Well, now that you have settled that the critic has at 
his disposal all objective forms, 1 wish you would tell me what 
arc the qualities that should characterise the true critic. 

Gilbert: What would you say they were ? 

Ernest: Well, I should say that a critic should above all 
things be fair. 

Gilbert: Ah ! not fair. A cfitic cannot be fair in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It is only about things that do not interest 
one that one can give a really unbiAssecl opinion, which is no 
doubt the reason why an unbiassed opinion is always absolutely 
valueless. The man who sees both sides of a question is a man 
who sees absolutely nothing at all. Art is a passion, and, in 
matters of art, Thought is inevitably coloured by emotion, and 
so is fluid rather than fixed, and, depending upon fine moods and 
exquisite moments, cannot be narrowed into the rigidity of a 
scientific formula or a theological dogma. It is to the soul that 
Art speaks, and the soul may be made the prisoner of the mind 
as well as of the body. One should, of course, have no prejudices; 
but, as a great Frenchman remarked a hundred years ago, it is 
one’s business in such matters to have preferences, and when one 
has preference* one ceases to be fair. It is only an auctioneer who 
can equally and impartially admire all schools of Art. No; 
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fairness is not one of the qualities of the true critic. It is not 
even a condition of criticism. Each form of Art wilh which we 
come in contact dominates us for the moment to the exclusion of 
every other form. VVc must surrender ourselves absolutely to the 
work in queslion, whatever it may be, if we wish to gain its\secret. 
For the time, we must think of nothing else, can think of nothing 
else, indeed. \ 

Ernest: The true critic will be rational, at any rate, wfyll he 
not ? \ 

Gilbert: Rational ? There are two ways of disliking \ art, 
Ernest. One is to dislike it. The other, to like it rationally. For 
Art, as Plato saw, and not without regret, creates in listener and 
spectator a form of divine madness. It does not spring from 
inspiration, but it makes others inspired. Reason is not the faculty 
to which it appeals. If one loves Art at all, one must love it 
beyond all other things in the world, and against such love, the 
reason, if one listened to i L, would cry out. There is nothing sane 
about the worship of beauty. It is too splendid to be sane. Those 
of whose lives it forms the dominant note will always seem to the 
world to be pure visionaries. r 

Ernest: Well, at least, the critic will be sincere. 

Gilbert: A little sincerity is a dangerous thing, and a great 
deal of it is absolutely fatal, The true critic will, indeed, always 
be sincere in his devotion to the principle of beauty, but he will 
seek for beauty in every age and in each school, and will never 
suffer himself to be limited to any settled custom of thought, or 
stereotyped mode of looking at things. He will realise himself in 
many forms, and by a thousand different ways, and will ever be 
curious of new sensations and fresh points of view. Through 
constant change, and through constant change alone, he will 
find his true unity. He will not consent to be the slave of his own 
opinions. For what is mind'but motion in the intellectual sphere ? 
The essence of thought, as the essence of life, is growth. You 
must not be frightened by words, Ernest. What people call 
insincerity is simply a method by which we can multiply our 
personalities. 

Ernest: I am afraid I have not been fortunate in my sug- 
gestions. 

Gilbert: Of the three qualifications you mentioned, two, 
sincerity arid fairness, were, if not actually moral, at least on the 
borderland of morals, and the first condition of criticism is that 
the critic should be able to recognise that the sphere of Art and 
the sphere of Ethics are absolutely distinct and separate. When 
they are confused, Chaos has come again. They#, are too often 
confused in England now, and though our modern Puritans 
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cannot destroy a beautiful thing, yet, by means of their extra- 
ordinary prurience, they can almost taint beauty for a moment. 
It is chieily, I regret to say, through journalism that such people 
find expression. 1 regret it, because there is much to be said 
in favour of modern journalism. By giving us the opinions of the 
uneducated, it keeps us in touch with the ignorance of the com- 
munity. By carefully chronicling the current events of contem- 
porary life, it shows us of what very little importance such events 
leally are. By invariably discussing the unnecccessary, it makes 
us understand w T hat things are requisite for culture, and what are 
not. But it should not allow poor Tartuflb to write articles upon 
modern art. When it does this it stultifies itself. And yet Tartuffe’s 
articles and Chadband's notes do this good, at least. They serve 
to show how extremely limited is the area over which ethics, and 
ethical considerations, can claim to exercise inllucnce. Science 
is out of the reach of morals, for her eyes are fixed upon eternal 
truths. Art is out of the reach of morals, for her eyes arc fixed 
upon things beautiful and immortal and ever-changing. To 
morals belong the lower and less intellectual spheres. However, 
let these mouthyig Puritans pass; they have their comic side. 
Who can help laughing when an ordinary journalist seriously 
proposes to limit the subject-matter at the disposal of the artist ? 
Some limitation might well, and will soon, 1 hope, be placed 
upon some of our newspapers and newspaper writers. For they 
give us the bald, sordid, disgusting lacts of life. They chronicle, 
with degrading avidity, the sins of the second-rate, and with the 
conscientiousness of the illiterate give us accurate and prosaic 
details of the doings of people ol absolutely 'no interest whatso- 
ever. But the artist, who accepts the facts of life, and yet transforms 
them into shapes ol' beauty, and makes them vehicles of pity or 
awe, and shows their colour-element, and their wonder, and their 
true ethical import also, and builds tout of them a world more 
real than reality itself, and of loftier and more noble import - 
who shall set limits to him ? Not the apostles of that new Journa- 
lism which is but the old vulgarity “writ large.” Not the apostles 
of that new Puritanism, which is but the whine of the hypocrite, 
and is both writ and spoken badly. The mere suggestion is ridicu- 
lous. Let us leave these wicked people, and proceed to the dis- 
cussion of the artistic qualifications necessary for the true critic. 

Ernest: And w hat are they ? Tell me yourself. 

Gilbert: Temperament is the primary requisite for the critic — 
a temperament exquisitely susceptible to beauty, and to the vari- 
ous impressions that beauty gives us. Under what conditions, and 
by what means, this temperament is engendered in race or indivi- 
dual, we will not discuss at present. It is sufficient to note that 
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it exists, and that there is in us a beauty-sense, separate from the 
other senses and above them, separate from the reason and of 
nobler import, separate from the soul and of equal value — a 
sense that leads some to create, and others, the finer spirits as 
I think, to contemplate merely. But to be purified andimade 
perfect, this sense requires some form of exquisite environment. 
Without this it starves, or is dulled. You remember that lovely 
passage in which Plato describes how a young Greek should be 
educated, and with what insistence he dwells upon the importance 
of surroundings, telling us how the lad is to be brought uJd in 
the midst of fair sights and sounds, so that the beauty of material 
things may prepare his soul for the reception of the beauty that 
is spiritual. Insensibily, and without knowing the reason why, 
he is to develop that real love of beauty which, as Plato is never 
weary of reminding us, is the true aim of education. By slow 
degrees there is to be engendered in him such a temperament as 
will lead him natuiallv and simply to choose the good in prefer- 
ence to the bad, and, rejecting what is vulgar and discordant, 
to follow by fine instinctive taste all that possesses grace and charm 
and loveliness. Ultimately, in its due course,, this taste is to 
become critical and self-conscious, but at first it is to exist purely 
as a cultivated instinct, and “he who has received this true culture 
of the inner man will with clear and certain vision perceive the 
omissions and faults in art or nature, and with a taste that cannot 
err, while lie praises, and finds his pleasure in what is good, 
and receives it into his soul, and so becomes good and noble, 
he will rightly blame and hate the bad, now in the days of his 
youth, even before be is able to know the reason why”: and so, 
when, later on, the critical and self-conscious spirit develops 
in him, he “will recognise and salute it as a friend with whom his 
education has made him long familiar.” I need hardly say, 
Ernest, how far we in England have fallen short of this ideal, and 
I can imagine the smile that would illuminate the glossy face of 
the Philistine if one ventured to suggest to him that the true 
aim of education was the love of beauty, and that the methods 
by which education should work were the development of temper- 
ament, the cultivation of taste, and the creation of the critical spirit. 

Yet, even for us, there is left some loveliness of environment, and 
the dullness of tutors and professors matters very little when one 
can loiter in the grey cloisters at Magdalen, and listen to some 
flute-like voice singing in Waynfleetc’s chapel, or lie in the green 
meadow, among the strange snake-spotted fritillaries, and watch 
the sunburnt noon smite to a finer gold the tower’s gilded vanes, 
or wander up the Christ Church staircase beneath the vaulted 
ceiling’s shadowy fans, or pass through the sculptured gateway 
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of Laud’s building in the College of St, John. Nor is it merely 
at Oxford, or Cambridge, that the sense of beauty can be formed 
and trained and perfected. All over England there is a Renais- 
sance of the decorative Arts. Ugliness has had its day. Even in the 
houses of the rich there is taste, and the houses of those who are 
not rich have been made gracious and comely and sweet to live 
in. Caliban, poor noisy Caliban, thinks that when he has ceased 
to make mows at a thing, the thing ceases to exist. But if he mocks 
no longer, it is because he has been met with mockery, swifter 
and keener than his own, and for a moment has been bitterly 
schooled into that silence which should seal for ever his uncouth 
distorted lips. What has been done up to now has been chiefly 
in the clearing of the way. It is always more difficult to destroy 
than it is to create, and when what one has to destroy is vulgarity 
and stupidity, the task of destruction needs not merely courage 
but also contempt. Yet it seems to me to have been, in a measure, 
done. Wc have got rid of whaL was bad. We have now to make 
what is beautiful. And though the mission of the esthetic move- 
ment is to lure people to contemplate, not to lead them to create, 
yet, as the creative instinct is strong in the Celt, and it is the Celt 
who leads in art, there is no reason why in future years this strange 
Renaissance should not become almost as mighty in its ways as 
was that new birth of Art that woke many centuries ago in the 
cities of Italy. 

Certainly, for the cultivation of temperament, we must turn 
to the decorative arts: to the arts that touch us, not to the arts that 
teach us. Modern pictures are, no doubt, delightful to look at. 
At least, some of them are. But they are qu>Le impossible to live 
with; they are too clever, too assertive, too intellectual. Their 
meaning is too obvious, and, their method too clearly defined. 
One exhausts what they have to say in a very short time, and then 
they become as tedious as one’s relations. I am very fond of the 
work of many of the Impressionist painters of Paris and London. 
Subtlety and distinction have not yet left the school. Some of 
their arrangements and harmonies serve to remind one of the 
unapproachable beauty of Gautier’s immortal Syrnphome en 
Blanc Majeur, that flawless masterpiece of colour and music 
which may have suggested the type as well as the titles of many 
of their best pictures. For a class that welcomes the incompetent 
with sympathetic eagerness, and that confuses the bizarre with 
the beautiful, and vulgarity with truth, they are extremely 
accomplished. They can do etchings that have the brilliancy of 
epigrams, pastels that are as fascinating as paradoxes, and as 
for their portraits, whatever the commonplace may say against 
them, no one can deny that they possess that unique and wonder- 
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ful charm which belongs to works of pure fiction. But even the 
Impressionists, earnest and industrious as they are, will not do. 
I like them. Their white keynote, with its variations in lilac, was 
an era in colour. Though the moment does not make the man, 
the moment certainly makes the Impressionist, and for the moment 
in art, and the “moment’s monument,” as Rossetti phrased it, 
what may not be said ? They arc suggestive also. If they have 
not opened the eyes of the blind, they have at least given\great 
encouragement to the ^hort-sighted, and while their lcadcrs\may 
have all the inexperience of old age, their young men are far 
too wise to be ever sensible. Yet they will insist on treating 
painting as if it were a mode of autobiography invented for the 
use of the illiterate, and are always prating to us on their coarse 
gritty canvases of their unnecessary selves and their unnecessary 
opinions, and spoiling by a vulgar over-emphasis that fine 
contempt of nature which is the best and only modest thing 
about them. One tires, at the end, of the work of individuals 
whose individuality is always noisy, and generally uninteresting^ 
There is far more to be said in favour of that newer school at 
Paris, the Atchaicistes , as they call themselves, who, refusing to 
leave the artist entirely at the mercy of the weather, do not find 
the ideal of art in mere atmospheric effect, but seek rather for the 
imaginative beauty of design and the loveliness of fair colour, 
and rejecting the tedious realism of those who merely paint what 
they sec, try to see something worth seeing, and to see it not merely 
with actual and physical vision, but with that nobler vision of the 
soul which is as far wider in spiritual scope as it is far more splendid 
in artistic purpose. They, at any rate, work under those decora- 
tive conditions that each art requires for its perfection, and have 
sufficient aesthetic instinct to regret those sordid and stupid 
limitiations of absolute modernity of form which have proved the 
ruin of so many of the Impressionists. Still, the art that is frankly 
decorative is the art to live with. It is, of all our visible arts, the 
one art that creates in us both mood and temperament. Mere 
colour, unspoiled by meaning, and un&llied with definite form, 
can speak to the soul in a thousand different ways. The harmony 
that resides in the delicate proportions of lines and masses becomes 
mirrored in the mind. The repetitions of pattern give us rest. 
The marvels of design stir the imagination. In the mere loveliness 
of the materials employed there are latent elements of culture. 
Nor is this all. By its deliberate rejection of Nature as the ideal of 
beauty, as well as of the imitative method of the ordinary painter, 
decorative art not merely prepares the soul for. the reception of 
true imaginative work, but develops in it that sense ^f form which 
is the basis of creative no less than of critical achievement. 
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For the real artist is he who proceeds, not from feeling to form, 
but from form to thought and passion. He does not first conceive 
an idea, and then say to himself, “I will put my idea into a 
complex metre of fourteen lines, ” but realising the beauty of 
the sonnet-scheme, he conceives certain modes of music and 
methods of rhyme, and the mere form suggests what is to fill 
and make it intellectually and emotionally complete. From 
time to time the world cries out against some charming artistic 
poet, because, to use its hackneyed and silly phrase, he has 
“nothing to say.” But if he had something to say, he would 
probably say it, and the result would be tedious. It is just because 
he had no new message that he can do beautiful work. He gains his 
inspiration from form, and from form purely, as an aitist should. 
A real passion would ruin him. Whatever actually occurs is 
spoiled for art. All bad poetry springs from genuine feeling. To 
be natural is to be obvious, and to be obvious is to be inartistic. 

Ernest: I wonder do you really believe what you say ! 

Gilbert: Why should you wonder ? It is not merely in art 
that the body is the soul. In every sphere of life Form is the 
beginning of things. The rhythmic harmonious gestures of dancing 
convey, Plato tell us, both rhythm and harmony into the mind. 
Forms are the food of faith, cried Newman in one of his great 
moments of sincerity that make us admire and know the man. 
He was right, though he may not have known how terribly right 
he was. The Creeds are believed, not because they arc rational, 
but because they are repeated. Yes; Form is everything. It is the 
secret of life. Find expression for a sorrow, and it will become 
dear to you. Find expression for a joy,, and you intensify its 
ecstasy. Do you wish to love? Use Love’s LiLany, and the words 
will create the yearning frqm which the world fancies that they 
spring. Have you a grief that corrodes your heart ? Steep yourself 
in the language of grief, learn its iitterance from Prince Hamlet 
and Queen Constance, and you will find that mere expression 
is a mode of consolation, and that Form, which is the birth of 
passion, is also the death of pain. And so, to return to the sphere 
of Art, it is Form that creates not merely the critical tempera- 
ment, but also the aesthetic instinct, that unerring instinct that 
reveals to one all things under their conditions of beauty. Start 
with the worship of form, and there is no secret in art that will 
not be revealed to you, and remember that in criticism, as in 
creation, temperament is everything, and that it is, not by the 
time of their production, but by the temperaments to which they 
appeal, that the schools of art should be historically grouped. 

Ernest:* Your theory of education is delightful. But what 
influence will your critic, brought up in these exquisite surround- 
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ings, possess ? Do you really think that any artist is ever affected 
by criticism ? 

Gilbert: The influence of the critic will be the mere fact of his 
own existence. He will represent the flawless type. In hinj the 
culture of the century will see itself realised. You must nol ask 
of him to have any aim other than the perfecting of himself. 
The demand of the intellect, as has been well said, is simply to 
feel itself alive. The critic may, indeed, desire to exercise influence; 
but, if so, he will concern himself not with the individual, but 
with the age, which he will seek to wake into consciousness, add 
to make responsive, creating in it new desires and appetites, and 
lending it his larger vision and his nobler moods. The actual art 
of to-day will occupy him less than the* art of to-morrow, far 
less than the art of yesterday, and as for this or that person at 
present toiling away, what do the industrious matter ? They do 
their best, no doubt, and consequently we get the worst from 
them. It is always with the best intentions that the worst work is 
done. And besides, my dear Ernest, when a man reaches the 
age of forty, or becomes a Royal Academician, or is elected a 
member of the Athcnamm Club, or is recognised as a popular 
novelist, whose books arc* in great demand at suburban railway 
stations, one may have the- amusement of exposing him, but one 
cannot have the pleasure of reforming him. And this is, I dare 
say, very fortunate for him; for I have no doubt that reformation 
is a much more painful process than punishment, is indeed punish- 
ment in its most aggravated and moral form — a fact which 
accounts for our entire failure as a community to reclaim that 
interesting phenomenon who is called the confirmed criminal. 

Ernest: Rut it may not be that the poet is the best judge of 
poetry, and the painter of painting? Each art must appeal 
primarily to the artist who works in it. His judgment will surely 
be the most valuable ? » 

Gilbert: The appeal of all is simply to the artistic tempera- 
ment. Art does not address herself to the specialist. Her claim is 
that she is universal, and that in all her manifestations she is one. 
Indeed, so far from its being true that the artist is the best judge 
of art, a really great artist can never judge of other people’s work 
at all, and can hardly, in fact, judge of his own. That very 
concentration of vision that makes a man an artist, limits by its 
sheer intensity his faculty of fine appreciation. The energy of creation 
hurries him blindly on to his own goal. The wheels of his chariot 
raise the dust as a cloud around him. The gods are hidden from 
each other. They can recognise their worshippers. That is all. 

Ernest: You say that a great artist cannot recognise Jthc beauty 
of work different from his own. 
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Gilbert: It is impossible for him to do so. Wordsworth saw in 
Endymion merely a pretty piece of Paganism, and Shelley, with his 
dislike of activity, was deaf to Wordsworth’s message, being 
repelled by its form, and Byron, that great passionate human 
incomplete creature, could appreciate neither the poet of the 
cloud nor the poet of the lake, and the wonder of Keats was hidden 
from him. The realism of Euripides was hateful to Sophokles. 
Those droppings of warm tears had no music for him. Milton, 
with his sense of the grand style, could not understand the method 
of Shakespeare, any more than could Sir Joshua the method of 
Gainsborough. Bad artists always admire each other’s work. 
They call it being large-minded and free from prejudice. But a 
truly great artist cannot conceive of life being shown, or beauty 
fashioned, under any conditions other than those that he has 
selected. Creation employs all its critical faculty within ils own 
sphere. It may not use it in the sphere that belongs to others. 
It is exactly because a man cannot do a thing that he is the proper 
b judge of it. 

Ernest: Do you really mean that ? 

Gilbert: Yes, for creation limits, while contemplation widens, 
the vision. 

Ernest: But what about technique? Surely each art has its 
separate technique ? 

Gilbert: Certainly: each art has its grammar and its materials. 
There is no mystery about either, and the incompetent can always 
correct. But while the laws upon which Art rests may be fixed 
and certain, to find their true realisation they must be touched 
by the imagination into such beauty that tfyey will seem an excep- 
tion, each one of them. Technique is really personality. That is the 
reason why the artist cannot teach it, why the pupil cannot learn 
it, and why the aesthetic critic can understand it. To the great 
poet, there is only one method of pusic — his own. To the great 
painter, there is only one manner of painting— that which he 
himself employs. The acsthcLic critic, and the aesthetic critic alone, 
can appreciate all forms and modes. It is to him that Art makes 
her appeal. 

Ernest: Well, I think I have put all my questions to you. 
And now I must admit — — 

Gilbert: Ah ! don’t say that you agree with me. When people 
agree with me I always feel that I must be wrong. 

Ernest: In that case I certainly won’t tell you whether I agree 
with you or not. But I will put another question. You have 
explained to me that criticism is a creative art. What future has it? 

Gilbert: It is to criticism that the future belongs. The sub- 
ject-matter at the disposal of creation becomes every day more 
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limited in extent and variety. Providence and Mr. Walter Besant 
have exhausted the obvious. If creation is to last at all, it can 
only do so on the condition of becoming far more critical than 
it is at present. The old roads and dusty highways have been 
traversed too often. Their charm has been worn away by plodding 
feet, and they have lost that element of novelty or surprise which 
is so essential for romance. He who would stir us now by fiction 
must cither give us an entirely new background, or reveal to 
us the soul of man in its innermost workings. The first is for \ the 
moment being done for us by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. As one tiirns 
over the pages of the Plain 7 ales from the Hills , one feels as if one 
were scaled under a palm-tree reading life by superb flashes of 
vulgarity. The bright colours of the bazaars dazzle one’s eyes. 
The jaded, second-rate Anglo-Indians arc in exquisite incon- 
gruity with their surroundings. The mere lack of style in the story- 
teller gives an odd journalistic realism to what he tells us. From 
the point of view of literature Mr. Kipling is a genius who drops 
his aspirates. From the point of view of life, he is a reporter who 
knows vulgarity better than any one has ever known it. Dickens 
knew its clothes and its comedy. Mr. Kipling knows its essence 
and its seriousness. He is our first authority on the second-rate, 
and has seen marvellous things through keyholes, and his back- 
grounds are real works of art. As for the second condition, we 
have had Browning, and Meredith is with us. But there is still 
much to be done in the sphere of introspection. People some- 
times say that fiction is getting too morbid. As far as psychology 
is concerned, it has never been morbid enough. We have merely 
touched the surface of die soul, that is all. In one single ivory cell 
of the brain there are stored away things more marvellous and 
more terrible than even they have dreamed of, who, like the author 
of Le Rouge et le Non , have sought to track the soul into its most 
secret places, and to make life confess its dearest sins. Still, there 
is a limit even to the number of untried backgrounds, and it is 
possible that a further development of the habit of introspection 
may prove fatal to that creative faculty to which it seeks to supply 
fresh material. I myself am inclined to think that creation is 
doomed. It springs from too primitive, too natural an impulse. 
However this may be, it is certain that the subject-matter at the 
disposal of creation is always diminishing, while the subject- 
matter of criticism increases daily. There are always new attitudes 
for the mind, and new points of view. The duty of imposing form 
upon chaos does not grow less as the world advances. There was 
never a time when Criticism was more needed than it is now. 
It is only by its means that Humanity can become conscious of 
the point at which it has arrived. 
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Hours ago, Ernest, you asked me the use of Criticism. You might 
just as well have asked me the use of thought. It is Criticism, as 
Arnold points out, that creates the intellectual atmosphere of the 
age. It is Criticism, as I hope to point out myself some day, that 
makes the mind a fine instrument. Wc, in our educational system, 
have burdened the memory with a load of unconnected facts, and 
laboriously striven to impart our laboriously-acquired knowledge. 
We teach people how to remember, we never teach them how to 
grow. It has never occurred to us to try and develop in the mind a 
more subtle quality of apprehension and discernment. The 
Greeks did this, and when we come in contact with the Greek 
critical intellect, we cannot but be conscious that, while our 
subject-matter is in every respect larger and more varied than theirs, 
theirs is the only method by which this subject-matter can be 
interpreted. England has done one thing; it has invented and 
established Public Opinion, which is an attempt to organise the 
ignorance of the community, and to elevate it to the dignity of 
physical force. But Wisdom has always been hidden from it 
Considered as an instrument of thought, the English mind is 
coarse and undeveloped. The only thing that can purify it is the 
growth of the critical instinct. 

It is Criticism, again, that by concentration makes culture 
possible. It takes the cumbersome mass of creative work, and distils 
it into a finer essence. Who that desires to retain any sense of 
form could struggle through the monstrous multitudinous books 
that the world has produced, books in which thought stammers 
or ignorance brawls ? The thread that is to guide us across the 
wearisome labyrinth is in the hands of Oriticism. Nay, more, 
where there is no record, and history is either lost, or was never 
written, Criticism can re-create the past for us from the very 
smallest fragment of language or art, just as surely as the man of 
science can from some tiny bone, cr the mere impress of a foot 
upon a rock, recreate for us the winged dragon or Titan lizard 
that once made the earth shake beneath its tread, can call 
Behemoth out of his cave, and make Leviathan swim once more 
across the startled sea. Prehistoric history belongs to the philo- 
logical and archaeological critic. It is to him that the origins of 
things are revealed. The self-conscious deposits of an age are 
nearly always misleading. Through philological criticism alone we 
know more of the centuries of which no actual record has been 
preserved, than we do of the centuries that have left us their 
scrolls. It can do for us what can be done neither by physics nor 
metaphysics. It can give us the exact science of mind in the 
progress of ^coming. It can do for us what History cannot do. 
It can tell us what man thought before he learned how to write. 
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You have asked me about the influence of Criticism. I think I 
have answered that question already; but there is this also to be 
said. It is Criticism that makes us cosmopolitan. The Manchester 
school tried to make men realise the brotherhood of huijianity 
by pointing out the commercial advantages of peace. It soiight to 
degrade the wonderful world into a common market-place for 
the buyer and the seller. It addressed itself to the lowest instincts, 
and it failed. War followed upon war, and the tradesman’s 
creed did not prevent France and Germany from clashing together 
in bloodstained battle. There are others of our own day, who &cek 
to appeal to meie emotional sympathies, or to the shallow dogmas 
of some vague system of abstract ethic s. They have their Peace 
Societies, so dear to the sentimentalists, and their proposals for 
unarmed International Arbitration, so popular among those 
who have never read history. Hut mere emotional sympathy will 
not do. It is too variable, and too closely connected with the 
passions ; and a board of arbitrators who, foi the general welfare 
of the race, are to be deprived of the power of putting their doci- # 
sions into execution, will not be of much avail. There is only one 
thing worse than Injustice, and that is Justice without her sword 
in her hand. When RighL is not Might, it is Evil. 

No: the emotions will not make us cosmopolitan, any more than 
the greed for gain could do so. It is only by the cultivation of the 
habit of intellectual criticism that wc shall be able to rise superior 
to race-prejudices. Goethe -you will not misunderstand what I 
say - was a German of the Germans. He loved his country — 
no man more so. Its people were dear to him; and he led them. 
Yet when the iron hoof of Napoleon trampled upon vineyard and 
cornfield, his lips were silent. “How can one write songs of hatred 
without hating?” he said to Eckcr/nann, “and how could I, to 
whom culture and barbarism are alone of importance, hate a 
nation which is among the most cultivated of the earth, and to 
which I owe so great a part of my own cultivation ?” This note, 
sounded in the modern world by Goethe first, will become, I 
think, the starting point for the cosmopolitanism of the future. 
Criticism will annihilate race-prejudices, by insisting upon the 
unity of the human mind in the variety of its forms. If wc arc 
tempted to make war upon another nation, we shall remember 
that we are seeking to destroy an element of our own culture, and 
possibly its most important clement. As long as war is regarded 
as wicked, it will always have its fascination. When it is looked 
upon as vulgar, it will cease to be popular. The change will, of 
course, be slow, and people will not be conscious of it. They will 
not say “We will not war against France because f her prose is 
perfect,” but because the prose of France is perfect, they will not 
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hate the land. Intellectual criticism will bind Europe together 
in bonds far closer than those that can be forged by shopman 
or sentimentalist. It will give us the peace that springs from 
understanding. 

Nor is this all. It is Criticism that, recognising no position as 
final, and refusing to bind itself by the shallow shibboleths of any 
sect or school, creates that serene philosophic temper which loves 
truth for its own sake, and loves it not the less because it knows 
it to be unattainable. How little we have of this temper in England 
and how much we need it ! The English mind is always in a rage. 
The intellect of the race is wasted in the sordid and stupid quar- 
rels of second-rate politicians or third-rate theologians. It was 
reserved for a man of science to show us the supreme example of 
that ‘'sweet reasonableness” of which Arnold spoke so wisely, and 
alas ! to so little effect. The author of the Origin of Species had, at 
any rate, the philosophic temper. If one contemplates the ordinary 
pulpits and platforms of England, one can but feel the contempt 
pf Julian, or the indifference of Montaigne. We are dominated 
by the fanatic, whose worst vice is his sincerity. Anything 
approaching to # the free play of the mind is practically unknown 
amongst us. People cry out against the sinner, yet it is not the 
sinful, but the stupid, who are our shame. There is no sin except 
stupidity. 

Ernest: Ah ! what an antinomian you arc ! 

Gilbert: The artistic critic, like the mystic, is an antinomian 
always. To be good, according to the vulgar standard of goodness, 
is obviously quite easy. It merely requires a certain amount of 
sordid terror, a certain lack of imaginative thought, and a certain 
low passion for middle-class respectability. ^Esthetics are higher 
than ethics. They belong to # more spiritual sphere. To discern 
the beauty of a thing is the finest point to which we can arrive. 
Even a colour-sense is more important, in the development of the 
individual, than a sense of right and wrong. ^Esthetics, in fact, 
are to Ethics in the sphere of conscious civilisation, what, in the 
sphere of the external world, sexual is to natural selection. 
Ethics, like natural selection, make existence possible. ^Esthetics, 
like sexual selection, make life lovely and wonderful, fill it with 
new forms, and give it progress, and variety and change. And 
when we reach the true culture that is our aim, we attain to that 
perfection of which the saints have dreamed, the perfection of 
those to whom sin is impossible, not because they make the 
renunciations of the ascetic, but because they can do everything 
they wish without hurt to the soul, and can wish for nothing that 
can do the squl harm, the soul being an entity so divine that it is 
able to transform into elements of a richer experience, or a finer 
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susceptibility, or a newer mode of thought, acts or passions that 
with the common would be commonplace, or with the unedu- 
cated ignoble, or with the shameful vile. Is this dangerous ? 
Yes; it is dangerous — all ideas, as I told you, are so. But th^ night 
wearies, and the light flickers in the lamp. One more thing I 
cannot help saying to you. You have spoken against Criticism 
as being a sterile thing. The nineteenth century is a turning point 
in history, simply on account of the work of two men, Darwin\and 
Renan, the one the critic of the Book of Nature, the other' the 
critic of the books of God. Not to recognise this is to missVhe 
important eras in the progress of the world. Creation is always 
behind the age. It is Criticism that leads us. The Critical Spirit and 
the World Spirit are one. 

Ernest: And he who is in possession of this spirit, or whom this 
spirit possesses, will, I suppose, do nothing ? 

Gilbert: Like the Persephone of whom Landor tells us, the 
sweet pensive Persephone around whose white feet the asphodel 
and amaranth are blooming, he will sit contended “in that deep, 
motionless quiet which mortals pity, and which the gods enjoy.” 
He will look out upon the world and know its secret. By contact 
with divine things he will become divine. His will be the perfect 
life, and his only. 

Ernest: You have told me many strange things to-night, 
Gilbert. You have told me that it is more difficult to talk about 
a thing than to do it, and that to do nothing at all is the most 
difficult thing in the world; you have told me that all Art is 
immoral, and all thought dangerous; that criticism is more 
creative than creation, and that the highest criticism is that which 
reveals in the work of Art what the artist had not put there; 
that it is exactly because a man cannot do a thing that he is the 
proper judge of it; and that the true critic is unfair, insincere, 
and not rational. My friend,* you are a dreamer. 

Gilbert: Yes: I am a dreamer. For a dreamer is one who can 
only find his way by moonlight, and his punishment is that he 
sees the dawn before the rest of the world. 

Ernest: His punishment ? 

Gilbert: And his reward. But, see, it is dawn already. Draw 
back the curtains and open the windows wide. How cool the 
morning air is ! Piccadilly lies at our feet like a long riband of 
silver. A faint purple mist hangs over the Park, and the shadows 
of the white houses are purple. It is too late to sleep. Let us go 
down to Covent Garden and look at the roses. Come ! I am tired 
of thought. 
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A Note on Illusion 

In many of the somewhat violent attacks that have recently been 
made on that splendour of mounting which now characterises 
our Shakespearian revivals in England, it seems to have been 
tacitly assumed by the critics that Shakespeare himself was more 
or less indifferent to the costumes of his actors, and that, could 
he see Mrs. Langtry’s production of Antony and Cleopatra , he 
would probably say that the play, and the play only, is the thing, 
and that everything else is leather and prunella. While as regards 
any historical accuracy in dress, Lord Lytton, in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century , has laid it down as a dogma of art that archae- 
ology is entirely out of place in the presentation of any of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and the attempt to introduce it one of the stupidest 
pedantries ofcan age of prigs. 

Lord Lytton ’s position I shall examine later on; but as regards 
the theory that Shakespeare did not busy himself much about the 
costume- wardrobe of his theatre, anybody who cares to study 
Shakespeare’s methods will sec that there is absolutely no drama- 
tist of the French, English, or Athenian stage who relies so 
much for his illusionist effects on the dress of his actors as Shakes- 
peare does himself. 

Knowing how the artistic temperament is always fascinated 
by beauty of costume, he constantly introduces into his plays 
masques and dances, purely for the sake of the pleasure which they 
give the eye; and we have still his stage-directions for the three 
great processions in Henry the Eighth , directions which are charac- 
terised by the most extraordinary elaborateness of detail down 
to the collars of S.S. and the pearls in Anne Boleyn’s hair. Indeed 
it would be quite easy for a modern manager to reproduce these 
pageants absolutely as Shakespeare had them designed; and so 
accurate were they that one of the court officials of the time, 
writing an account of the last performance of the play at the 
Globe Theatre to a friend, actually complains of their realistic 
character, notably of the production on the stage of the Knights 
of the Garter in the robes and insignia of the order as being calcu- 
lated to bring ridicule on the real ceremonies; much in the same 
spirit in which the French Government, some time ago, prohibited 
that delightful actor, M. Christian, from appearing in uniform, 
on the plea that it was prejudicial to the glory of the army that a 
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colonel should be caricatured. And elesewhere the gorgeousness of 
apparel which distinguished the English stage under Shakes- 
peare’s influence was attacked by the contemporary critics, not 
as a rule, however, on the grounds of the democratic tendencies 
of realism, but usually on those moral grounds which are always 
the last refuge of people who have no sense of beauty. \ 

The point, however, which I wish to emphasise is, not that 
Shakespeare appreciated the value of lovely costumes in adding 
picturesqueness to poetry, but that he saw how important costmpe 
is as a means of producing certain dramatic effects. Many of his 
plays such as Measure for Measure } Twelfth Night , The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona , All's Well that Ends Well , Cymbeline y and others, 
depend for their illusion on the character of the various dresses 
worn by the hero or the heroine ; the delightful scene in Henry the 
Sixth , on the modern miracles of healing by faith, loses all its 
point unless Gloster is in black and scarlet; and the denoument 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor hinges on the colour of Anne 
Page’s gown. As for the uses Shakespeare makes of disguises 
the instances are almost numberless. Posthumous hides his pas- 
sion under a peasant’s garb, and Edgar his pride beneath an 
idiot’s rags ; Portia wears the apparel of a lawyer, and Rosalind 
is attired in “all points as a man;” the cloak-bag of Pisanio 
changes Imogen to the youth Fidele; Jessica flees from her father’s 
house in boy’s dress, and Julia ties up her yellow hair in fantastic 
love-knots, and dons hose and doublet; Henry the Eighth woos 
his lady as a shepherd, and Romeo his as a pilgrim; Prince Hal 
and Poins appear first as footpads in buckram suits, and then in 
white aprons and leather jerkins as the waiters in a tavern: 
and as for Falstaff, does he not come on as a highwayman, as an 
old woman, as Herne the Hunter, apd as the clothes going to 
the laundry ? 

Nor are the examples of the employment of costume as a mode 
of intensifying dramatic situation less numerous. After slaughter 
of Duncan, Macbeth appears in his night-gown as if aroused from 
sleep; Timon ends in rags the play he had begun in splendour; 
Richard flatters the London citizens in a suit of mean and shabby 
armour, and as soon as he has stepped in blood to the throne, 
marches through the streets in crown and George and Garter; 
the climax of The Tempest is reached when Prospero, throwing 
off his enchanter’s robes, sends Ariel for his hat and rapier, and 
reveals himself as the great Italian Duke; the very Ghost in 
Hamlet changes his mystical apparel to produce different effects; 
and as for Juliet, a modern playwright would probably have laid 
her out in her shroud, and made the scene a scene, of horror 
merely, but Shakespeare arrays her in rich and gorgeous raiment, 
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whose loveliness makes the vault “a feasting presence full of 
light,” turns the tomb into a bridal chamber, and gives the cue 
and motive for Romeo’s speech of the triumph of Beauty over Death. 

Even small details of dress, such as the colour of a major- 
domo’s stockings, the pattern on a wife’s handkerchief, the sleeve 
of a young soldier, and a fashionable woman's bonnets, become 
in Shakespeare’s hands points of actual dramatic importance, and 
by some of them the action of the play in question is conditioned 
absolutely. Many other dramatists have availed themselves of 
costume as a method of expressing directly to the audience the 
caracter of a person on his entrance, though hardly so brilliantly 
as Shakespeare has done in the case of the dandy Parollcs, whose 
dress, by the way, only an archeologist can understand; the fun 
of a master and servant exchanging coats in presence of the 
audience, of shipwrecked sailors squabbling over the division of 
a lot of line clothes, and of a tinker dressed up like a duke 
while he is in his cups, may be regarded as part of that great 
career which costume has always played in comedy from the 
time of Aristophanes down to Mr. Gilbert; but nobody from the 
mere details, of apparel and adornemnt has ever drawn such irony 
of contrast, such immediate and tragic effect, such pity and such 
pathos, as Shakespeare himself. Armed cap-a-pie, the dead 
King stalks on the battlements of Elsinore because all is not right 
with Denmark; Shylock’s Jewish gaberdine is part of the stigma 
under which that wounded and bittcred nature writhes; Arthur 
begging for his life can think of no better plea than the handker- 
chief he had given Hubert — 

■ 

“Have you the heart ! when your head did but ache, 

I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 

(The best 1 had, a princess wrought it me) 

And I did never ask it you again;” 

and Orlando’s bloodstained napkin "strikes the first sombre note 
in that exquisite woodland idyll, and shows us the depth of feeling 
that underlies Rosalind’s fanciful wit and wilful jesting. 

“Last night ’twas on my arm; I kissed it; 

I hope it be not gone to tell my lord 
That I kiss aught but he,” 

says Imogen, jesting on the loss of the bracelet which was already 
on its way to Rome to rob her of her husband’s faith ; the little 
Prince pissing to the Tower plays with the dagger in his uncle’s 
girdle; Duncan sends a ring to Lady Macbeth on the night of his 
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own murder, and the ring of Portia turns the tragedy of the 
merchant into a wife’s comedy. The great rebel York dies with a 
paper crown on his head; Hamlet’s black suit is a kind of co|four- 
motive in the piece, like the mourning of the Chirnene in thej Cid : 
and the climax of Antony’s speech is the production of 
cloak: — 

“I remember 

The first time ever Gesar put it on. 

’Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent, \ 

The day he overcame the Nervii: — 

Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: 

See what a rent the envious Casca made: 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed. . . . 
Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded ?” 

The flowers which Ophelia carries with her in her madness 
are as pathetic as the violets that blossom on a grave; the elfect 
of Lear’s wandering on the heath is intensified beyond words 
by his fantastic attire; and when Cloten, stung by the, taunt of that 
simile which his sister draws from her husband’s raiment, arrays 
himself in that husband’s very garb to work upon her the deed 
of shame, we feel that there is nothing in the whole of modern 
French realism, nothing even in Thesere Raquin , that master- 
piece of horror, which for terrible and tragic significance can 
compare with this strange scene in Cymbeline. 

In the actual dialogue also some of the most vivid passages 
are those suggested by Oostumc. Rosalind’s 

“Dost thou think, though I am caparisoned like a man, 1 
have a doublet and hose in my disposition ?” 

i 

Constance’s 

“Grief fills the place of my absent child, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form;” 

and the quick sharp cry of Elizabeth — 

“Ah ! cut my lace asunder ! — ” 

are only a few of the many examples one might quote. One of the 
finest effects I have ever seen on the stage was Salvini, in the last 
act of Lear , tearing the plume from Kent’s cap and app'ying it to 
Cordelia’s lips when he came to the line, 
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“This feather stirs; she lives !” 

Mr. Booth, whose Lear had many noble qualities of passion, 
plucked, I remember, some fur from his archzeologically-incorrect 
ermine for the same busines; but Salvini’s was the liner effect of 
the two, as well as the truer. And those who saw Mr. Irving in 
the last act of Richard, the Hard have not, I am sure, forgotten 
how much the agony and terror of his dream was intensified, by 
contrast, through the calm and quiet that preceded it, and the 
delivery of such lines as 

“What, is my beaver easier than it was ? 

And all my armour laid into my tent ? 

Look that my staves be sound and not too heavy—” 

lines which had a double meaning for the audience, remember- 
ing the last words which Richard’s mother called after him as 
he was marching to liosworth: — 

■ 

“T herefore take with thee my most grievous curse, 

Which in the day of battle tire thee more 
Than all the complete armour that thou wear’st.” 

As regards the resources w hich Shakespeare had at his disposal 
it is to be remarked that, while he more than once complains 
of the smallness of the stage on which he has to produce big 
historical plays and of the want of scenery which obliges him to 
cut out many effective open-air incidents, he always writes as a 
dramatist who had at hij disposal a most elaborate theatrical 
wardrobe, and who could rely on the actors taking pains about 
their make-up. Even now it is difficult to produce such a play 
as the Comedy of Errors ; and to the picturesque accident of Miss 
Ellen Terry’s brother resembling herself we owe the opportunity 
of seeing Twelfth Night adequately performed. Indeed, to put 
any play of Shakespeare’s on the stage, absolutely as he himself 
wished it to be done, requires the services of a good property-man, 
a clever wig-maker, a costumier with a sense of colour and a 
knowledge of textures, a master of the methods of making-up, a 
fencing-master, a dancing-master, and an artist to direct per- 
sonally the whole production. For he is most careful to tell us 
the dress and appearance of each character. “Racine abhorre la 
r^alitd,” says Auguste Vacquerie somewhere; “il ne daigne pas 
s’occuper # de son costume. Si l’on s’en rapportait aux indications 
du po£te, Agamemnon serait vetu d’un sceptre et Achille 
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d’une ^pce. 1 ” But with Shakespeare it is very different. He gives 
us directions about the costumes of Perdita, Florizcl, Autolycus, 
the Witches in Macbeth , and the apothecary in Romeo and Ji\het, 
several elaboiate descriptions of his fat knight, and a detailed 
account of the extraordinary garb in which Petruchio is td be 
married. Rosaline, he tell us, is tall, and is to carry a spear mid 
a little dagger; Celia is smaller, and is to paint her face browmso 
as to look sunburnt. The children who play at fairies in Windsor 
Forest are to be dressed in white and green — a compliment, 
by the way, to Queen Elizabeth, whose favourite colours they 
were — and in white, with green garlands, and gilded vizors, the 
angels are to come to Katherine in Kimbolton. Bottom is in 
home-spun, Lysander is distinguished from Oberon by his wearing 
an Athenian dress, and Launce has holes in his boots. The 
Duchess of Gloucester stands in a white sheet with her husband 
in mourning beside her. The motley of the Fool, the scarlet of 
the Cardinal, and the French lilies broidered on the English 
coats, are all made occasion for jest or taunt in the dialogue. 
We know the patterns on the Dauphin’s armour and the Pucelle’s 
sword, the crest on Warwick’s helmet and the colour ,of Bardolph’s 
nose. Portia has golden hair, Phoebe is black-haired, Orlando has 
chestnut curls, and Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s hair hangs like 
flax on a distaff, and won’t curl at all. Some of the characters are 
stout, some lean, some straight, some hunchbacked, some fair, 
some dark, and some arc to blacken their faces. Lear has a white 
beard, Hamlet’s father a grizzled, and Benedick is to shave his 
in the course of the play. Indeed, on the subject of stage beards 
Shakespeare is quite elaborate; tells us of the many different 
colours in use, and gives a hint to actors always to see that their 
own are properly tied on. There is a dance of reapers in rye- 
straw hats, and of rustics in hairy coats like satyrs; a masque of 
Amazons, a masque of Russians, and a classical masque; several 
immortal scenes over a weaver in an ass’s head, a riot over the 
colour of a coat which it takes the Lord Mayor of London to 
quell, and a scene between an infuriated husband and his wife’s 
milliner about the slashing of a sleeve. 

As for the metaphors Shakespeare draws from dress, and the 
aphorisms he makes on it, his hits at the costume of his age, 
particularly at the ridiculous size of the ladies’ bonnets, and the 
many descriptions of the mundus muliebris , z from the song of 
Autolycus in the Winter's Tale down to the account of the Duchess 
of Milan’s gown in Much Ado About Nothing, they are far too 

1 Racine haleK realitv. lie disdains m worry about his attire, If you referred to the 
poet’s own indications Agamemnon would be clad in a sceptre and Athilllj in a sword- 

2 Woman’s woild. 
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numerous to quote; though it may be worth while to remind 
people that the whole of the Philosophy of Clothes is to be found 
in Lear’s scene with Edgar— a passage which has the advantage of 
brevity and style over the grotesque wisdom and somewhat 
mouthing metaphysics of Sartor Resartus. But I think that from 
what I have already said it is quiLc clear that Shakespeare was 
very much interested in costume. I do not mean in that shallow 
sense by which it has been concluded from his knowledge of deeds 
and daffodils that he was the Blackstone and Paxton of the Eliza- 
bethan age; but that he saw that costume could be made at once 
impressive of a certain effect on the audience and expressive 
of certain types of character, and is one of the essential factors of 
the means which a true illusionist has at his disposal. Indeed to 
him the deformed figure of Richard was of as much value as 
Juliet’s loveliness; he sets the serge of the radical beside the silks 
of the lord, and sees the stage effects Lo be got from each; he has 
as much delight in Caliban as he has in Ariel, in rags as he has 
in cloth of gold, and recognises the artistic beauty of ugliness. 

The difficulty Ducis felt about translating Othello in consequence 
of the importance given to such a vulgar thing as a handkerchief, 
and his attempt to soften its grossness by making the Moor 
reiterate “Le bandeau P le bandeau !” may be taken as an 
example of the difference between la tragedie philosopkique and 
the drama of real life; and the introduction lor the first time of the 
word mouchoir 2 at the Theatre Erangais was an era in that 
romantic-realistic movement of which Hugo is the father and 
M. Zola the enfant terrible , just as the classicism of the earlier 
part of the century was emphasised by •Talma’s refusal to play 
Greek heroes any longer in a powdered periwig— one of the 
many instances, by the -way, of that desire for archaeological 
accuracy in dress which has distinguished the great actors of 
our age. 

In criticising the importance given to money in La Comedie 
Humaine , Th^ophile Gautier says that Balzac may claim to have 
invented a new hero in fiction, le heros metal lique. Of Shakespeare 
it may be said he was the first to see the dramatic value of doublets, 
and that a climax may depend on a crinoline. 

The burning of the Globe Theatre — an event due, by the way, 
to the results of the passion for illusion that distinguished Shake- 
speare’s stage-management — has unfortunately robbed us of 
many important documents; but in the inventory, still in existence, 
of the costume-wardrobe of a London theatre in Shakespeare s 
time, there are mentioned particular costumes for cardinals, 
shepherds, kings, clowns, friars, and fools; green coats for Robin 

1 I he veil. 2 Handkerchief. 
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Hood’s men, and a green gown for Maid Marian; a white and 
gold doublet for Henry the Fifth, and a robe for Longshanks; 
besides surplices, copes, damask gowns, gowns of cloth of gold 
and of cloth of silver, talleta gowns, calico gowns, velvet epats, 
satin coats, frieze coats, jerkins of yellow leather and of black 
leather, red suits, grey suits, French Pierrot suits, a robe “fo^ to 
goo invisibell,” which seems inexpensive at 3I, 10s., and li>ur 
incomparable fardingales — all of which show a desire to g\ve 
every character an appropriate dress. There are also entries pf 
Spanish, Moorish and Danish costumes, of helmets, lances, 
painted shields, imperial crowns, and papal tiaras, as well as of 
costumes for Turkish Janissaries, Roman Senators, and all the 
gods and goddesses of Olympus, which evidence a good deal of 
archaeological research on the part of the manger of the theatre. 
It is true that there is a mention of a bodice for Eve, but probably 
the dome 1 of the play was after the Fall, 

Indeed, anybody who cares to examine the age of Shakespeare 
will see that archaeology was one of its special characteristics. 
After that revival of the classical forms of architecture which was 
one of the notes of the Renaissance, and the printing at Venice 
and elsewhere of the masterpieces of Greek and Latin literature, 
had come naturally an interest in the ornamentation and costume 
of the antique world. Nor was it for the learning that they could 
acquire, but rather for the loveliness that they might creale, 
that the artists studied these things. The curious objects that 
were being constantly brought to light be excavations were not 
left to moulder in a museum, for the contemplation of a callous 
curator, and the ennui of a policeman bored by the absence of 
crime. They were used as motives for the production of a new 
art, which was to be not beautiful nycrely, but also strange. 

Infessura tells us that in 1485 some workmen digging on the 
Appian Way came across an old Roman sarcophagus inscribed 
with the name “Julia, daughter of Claudius.” On opening the 
coffer they found within its marble womb the body of a beautiful 
girl of about fifteen years of age, preserved by the embalmer’s 
skill from corruption and the decay of time. Her eyes were half 
open, her hair rippled round her in crisp curling gold, and from 
her lips and cheek the bloom of maidenhood had not yet departed. 
Borne back to the Capitol, she became at once the centre of a 
new cult, and from all parts of the city crowded pilgrims to 
worship at the wonderful shrine, till the Pope, fearing lest those 
who found the secret of beauty in a Pagan tomb might forget 
what secrets Judaea’s rough and rock-hewn sepulchre contained, 
had the body conveyed away by night, and in secret buried. Leg- 
end though it may be, yet the story is none the less valuable as show- 

1 Motif. 
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ing us the attitude of the Renaissance towards the antique world 
Archeology to Lhem was not a mere science for the antiquarian; 
it was a means by which they could touch the dry dust of antiquity 
into the very breath and beauty of life, and fill with the new wine 
of romanticism forms that else had been old and outworn. From 
the pulpit of Niccola Pisano down to Mantegna’s ‘‘Triumph of 
Caesar,” and the service Cellini designed for King Francis, the 
influence of this spirit can be traced; nor was it confined merely 
to the immobile arts — the arts of arrested movement — but its 
influence was to be seen also in the great Gracco-Roman masques 
which were the constant amusement of the gay courts of the time, 
and in the public pomps and processions with which the citizens 
of big commercial towns were wont to greet the princes that 
chanced to visit them; pageants, by the way, which were con- 
sidered so important that large prints were made of them and 
published —a fact which is a proof of the general interest at the 
time in matters of such kind. 

„ And this use of archzeology in shows, so far from being a bit of 
priggish pedantry, is in every way legitimate and beautiful. For 
the stage is nqt merely the meeting-place of all the arts, but is 
also the return of art to life. Sometimes in an archaeological novel 
the use of strange and obsolete terms seems to hide the reality 
beneath the learning, and I dare say that many of the readers of 
Notre Dame de Pans have been much puzzled over the meaning of 
such expressions as la casaque a mahoitres, les voulgiers, le gallimard 
tache d’encrc, les caraquuiiers , l and the like; but with the stage 
how different it is ! The ancient world wakes from its sleep, and 
history moves as a pageant before our eyes, without obliging us to 
have recourse to a dictionary or an encyclopaedia for the per- 
fection of our enjoyment. Indeed, there is not the slightest neces- 
sity that the public should know the authorities for the mounting 
of any piece. From such materials, for instance, as the disk of 
Theodosius, materials with which the majority of people are 
probably not very familiar, Mr. E. W. Godwin, one of the most 
artistic spirits of this century in England, created the marvellous 
loveliness of the first act of Claudian , and showed us the life of 
Byzantium in the fourth century, not by a dreary lecture and a 
set of grimy casts, not by a novel which requires a glossary to 
explain it, but by the visible presentation before us of all the glory 
of that great town. And while the costumes were true to the smallest 
points of colour and design, yet the details were not assigned that 
abnormal importance which they must necessarily be given in a 
piecemeal lecture, but were subordinated to the rules of lofty 

1 Tunic with padded sleeves, men with halberts, pen-box stained with ink, sailors of 
rararks. 
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composition and the unity of artistic effect. Mr. Symonds, speak- 
ing of that great picture of Mantegna’s, now in Hampton Court, 
says that the artist has converted an antiquarian motive jnto a 
theme for melodies of line. The same could have been sai^l with 
equal justice of Mr. Godwin’s scene. Only the foolish balled 
it pedantry, only those who would neither look nor listen spoke 
of the passion of the play being killed by its paint. It was in reality 
a scene not merely perfect in its picturesqueness, but absolutely 
dramatic also, getting rid of any necessity for tedious descriptions, 
and showing us, by the colour and character of Claudian’s dress, 
and the dress of his attendants, the whole nature and life of the 
man, from what school of philosophy lie affected, down to what 
horses he backed on the turf. 

And indeed archaeology is only really delightful when trans- 
fused into some form of art. I have no desire to underrate the 
services of laborious scholars, but 1 feel that the use Keats made 
of Lempriere’s Dictionary is of far more value to us than Professor 
Max Muller’s treatment of the same mythology as a disease o£ 
language. Better Endymion than any theory, however sound, or, 
as in the present instance, unsound, of an epidemic among 
adjectives ! And who does not feel that the chief glory of Piranesi’s 
book on Vases is that it gave Keats the suggestion for his “Ode 
on a Grecian Urn” ? Art, and art only, can make archiTology 
beautiful; and the theatre art can use it most directly and most 
vividly, for it can combine in one exquisite presentation the 
illusion of actual life with the wonder of the unreal world. But 
the sixteenth century was not merely the age of Vitruvius; it 
was the age of Vecellio also. Every nation seems suddenly to have 
become interested in the dress of its neighbours. Europe began to 
investigate its own clothes, and thq amount of books published 
on national costumes is quite extraordinary. At the beginning 
of the century the Nuremberg Chronicle , with its two thousand 
illustrations, reached its fifth edition, and before the century 
was over seventeen editions were published of Munster’s Cosmo- 
graphy. Besides these two books there were also the works of Michael 
Golyns, of Hans Weigel, of Amman, and of Vccellio himself, 
all of them well illustrated, some of the drawings in Vecellio 
being probably from the hand of Titian. 

Nor was it merely from books and treatises that they acquired 
their knowledge. The development of the habit of foreign travel, 
the increased commercial intercourse between countries, and the 
frequency of diplomatic missions, gave every nation many 
opportunities of studying the various forms of contemporary 
dress. After the departure from England, for instance, of the 
ambassadors from the Czar, the Sultan and the Prince of Morocco, 
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Henry the Eighth and his friends gave several masques in the 
strange attire of their visitors. Later on London saw, perhaps 
too often, the sombre splendour of the Spanish Court, and to 
Elizabeth came envoys from all lands, whose dress, Shakespeare 
tells us, had an important inllucncc on English costume. 

And the interest was not confined merely to classical dress, or 
the dress of foreign nations; there was also a good deal of research, 
amongst theatrical people especially, into the ancient costume of 
England itself: and when Shakespeare, in the prologue to one of 
his plays, expresses his regret at being unable to produce helmets 
of the period, he is speaking as an Elizabethan manager and not 
merely as an Elizabethan poet, At Cambridge, for instance, 
during his day, a play of Richard fhe Third was performed, in 
which the actors were attired in real dresses of the time, produced 
from the great collection of historical costume m the Tower, 
which was always open to the inspection of managers, and some- 
times placed at their disposal. And I cannot help thinking that 
.this performance must have been far more artistic as regards 
costume, than Garrick’s mounting of Shakespeare’s own play 
on the subject, in which he himself appeared in a nondescript 
fancy dress, and everybody else in the costume of the Lime of 
George the Third, Richmond especially being much admired in 
the uniform of a young guardsman. 

For what is the use to the stage of that archaeology which has 
so strangely terrified the critics, but that it, and it alone, can give 
us the architecture and apparel suitable to the time in which the 
action of the play passes ? It enables us to see a Greek dressed like 
a Greek, and an Italian like an Italian; t© enjoy the arcades of 
Venice and the balconies of Verona; and, if the play deals with 
any of the great eras in oyr country’s history, to contemplate 
the age in its proper attire, and the king in his habit as he lived. 
And I wonder, by the way. what Lord Lytton would have said 
some time ago at the Princess’s Theatre, had the curtain risen 
on his father’s Brutus reclining in a Queen Anne chair, attired 
in a flowing wig and a flowered dressing-gown, a costume which 
in the last century was considered peculiarly appropriate to an 
antique Roman ! For in those halcyon days of the drama no 
archaeology troubled the stage, or distressed the critics, and 
our inartistic grandfathers sat peaceably in a stifling atmosphere 
of anachronisms, and beheld with the calm complacency of the 
age of prose an Iarhimo in powder and patches, a Lear in lace 
tuflles, and a Lady Macbeth in a large crinoline. I can under- 
stand archeology being attacked on the ground of its excessive 
realism, bu^to attack it as pedantic seems to be very much beside 
the mark. However, to attack it for any reason is foolish; one 
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might just as well speak disrespectfully of the equator. For 
archaeology, being a science, is neither good nor bad, but a fact 
simply. Its value depends entirely on how it is used, and only an 
artist can use it. We looked to the public, and which evqn now 
no scientific historian would dismiss as absolutely untru^. And 
not merely did he select fact instead of fancy as the basis ol[ much 
of his imaginative work, but he always gives to each pliy the 
general cliaracler, the social atmosphere in a word, of thfe age 
in question. Stupidity he recognises as being one of the permanent 
characteristics of all European civilisations; so he sees no difference 
between a London mob of his own day and a Roman mol) of 
pagan days, between a silly watchman in Messina and a silly 
Justice of the Peace in Windsor. But when he deals with higher 
characters, with those exceptions of each age which are so fine 
that they become its types, he gives them absolutely the stamp 
and seal of their time. Virgilia is one of those Roman wives on 
whose tomb was written Do mi mansit lanam fecit , 1 as surely as 
Juliet is the romantic girl of the Renaissance. He is even true to 
the characteristics of race. Hamlet has all the imagination hnd 
irresolution of the Northern nations, and the Princess Katharine 
is as entirely French as the heroine of Divorcons . Harry the Fifth 
is a pure Englishman, and Othello a true Moor. 

Again when Shakespeare treats of the history of England from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries, it is wonderful how 
careful he is to have his facts perfectly right — indeed he follows 
Holinshed with curious fidelity. The incessant wars between 
France and England are described with extraordinary accuracy 
down to the names o/ the besieged towns, the ports of landings 
and embarkation, the sites and dates of the battles, the titles of the 
commanders on each side, and the lists of the killed and wounded. 
And as regards the Civil Wars of the Roses we have many elabor- 
ate genealogies of the seven sons of Edward the Third; the claims 
of the rival Houses of York and Lancaster to the throne are 
discussed at length; and if the English aristocracy will not read 
Shakespeare as a poet, they should certainly read him as a sort 
of early Peerage. There is hardly a single title in the Upper 
House, with the exception, of course, of the uninteresting titles 
assumed by the law lords, which does not appear in Shakespeare 
along with many details of family history, creditable and dis- 
creditable. Indeed if it be really necessary that the School Board 
children should know about the Wars of the Roses, they could 
learn their lessons just as well out of Shakespeare as out of shilling 
primers, and learn them, I need not say, far more pleasurably. 
Even in Shakespeare’s own day this use of his plays was recognised. 

1 She stayed at home and spun. 
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“The historical plays teach history to those who cannot read it 
in the chronicles,” says Heywood in a tract about the stage, and 
yet I am sure that sixteenth-century chronicles were much more 
delightful reading than nineteenth-century primers are. 

Of course the aesthetic value of Shakespeare’s plays does not, in 
the slightest degree, depend on their facts, but on their Truth, and 
Truth is independent of facts always, inventing 01 selecting them 
at pleasure. But still Shakespeare’s use of facts is a most interesting 
part of his method of work, and shows us his attitude towards the 
stage, and his relations to the great art of illusion. Indeed he would 
have been very much surprised at any one classing his plays with 
‘‘fairy tales,” as Lord Lytton docs; for one of his aims was to 
create for England a national historical drama, which should 
deal with incidents with which the public was well acquainted, 
and with heroes that lived in the memory of a people. Patriotism, 
I need hardly say, is not a necessary quality of art; but it means, 
for the artist, the substitution of a universal for an individual 
feeling, and for the public the presentation of a work of arl in a 
iflost attractive and popular form. It is worth noticing that Shake- 
speare’s first and last successes were both historical plays. 

It may be a'ksed, what has this to do with Shakespeare’s 
attitude towards costume ? I answer that a dramatist who laid 
such stress on historical accuracy of fact would have welcomed 
historical accuracy of costume as a most important adjunct to his 
illusionist method. And I have no hesitation in saying that he did 
so. The reference to helmets of the period in tlie prologue to 
Henry the Fifth may be considered fanciful, though Shakespeare 
must have often seen 


“The very casque 

That did affright’the air at Agin court,” 

where it still hangs in the dusky gloom of Westminster Abbey, 
along with the saddle of that “imp of fame,” and the dinted 
shield with its torn blue velvet lining and its tarnished lilies of 
gold ; but the use of military tabards in Henry the Sixth is a bit of 
pure archaeology, as they were not worn in the sixteenth century; 
and the King’s own tabard, I may mention, was still suspended 
over his tomb in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, in Shakespeare’s 
day. For, up to the time of the unfortunate triumph of the 
Philistines in 1645, the chapels and cathedrals of England were 
the great national museums of archeology, and in them were 
kept the armour and attire of the heroes of English history. 
A good deal was, of course, preserved in the Tower, and even 
in Elizabeth^ day tourists were brought there to see such 
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curious relics of the past as Charles Brandou’s huge lance, 
which is still, I believe, the admiration of our country visitors; 
but the cathedrals and churches were, as a rule, selected 
as the most suitable shrines for the reception of the -historic 
antiquities. Canterbury can still show us the helm of the Black 
Prince, Westminster the robes of our kings, and in old Si Paul’s 
the very banner that had waved on Bosworth field was hling up 
by Richmond himself. 1 

In fact, everywhere that Shakespeare turned in Londpn, he 
saw the apparel and appurtenances of past ages, and' it is 
impossible to doubt that he made use of his opportunities) The 
employment of lance and shield, for instance, in actual warfare, 
which is so frequent in his plays, is drawn from archeology, and 
not from the military accountrements of his day ; and his general 
use of armour in battle was not a characteristic of his age, a 
time when it was rapidly disappearing before firearms. Again, 
the crest on Warwick’s helmet, of which such a point is made in 
Hefiry the Sixth , is absolutely correct in a fifteenth-century play 
when crests were generally worn, but would not have been so i'A 
play of Shakespeare’s own time, when feathers and plumes had 
taken their place — a fashion which, as he tells us in Henry the 
Eighth, was borrowed from France. For the historical plays, then, 
we may be sure that archaeology was employed, and as for the 
others I feel certain that it was the case also. The appearance of 
Jupiter on his eagle, thunderbolt in hand, of Juno with her 
peacocks, and of Iris with her many-coloured bow; the Amazon 
masque and the masque of the Five Worthies, may all be regarded 
as archaeological; and the vision which Posthumous sees in prison 
of Sicilius Leonatus — “an old man, attired like a warrior, leading 
an ancient matron” — is clearly so. Of the “Athenian dress” by 
which Lysander is distinguished from Oberton I have already 
spoken; but one of the most marked instances is in the case of 
the dress of Coriolanus, for which Shakespeare goes directly to 
Plutarch. That historian, in his Life of the great Roman, tells us 
of the oak-wreath with which Gaius Marcius was crowned, and 
of the curious kind of dress in which, according to ancient fashion, 
he had to canvass his electors; and on both of these points he 
enters into long disquisitions, investigating the origin and meaning 
of the old customs. Shakespeare, in the spirit of the true artist, 
accepts the facts of the antiquarian and converts them into 
dramatic and picturesque effects: indeed the gown of humility, 
the “woolvish gown,” as Shakespeare calls it, is the central note 
of the play. There are other cases I might quote, but this one is 
quite sufficient for my purpose; and it is evident from it at any 
rate that, in mounting a play in the accurate costume of the time, 
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according to the best authorities, we are carrying out Shakes- 
peare’s own wishes and method. 

Even if it were not so, there is no more reason that we should 
continue any imperfections which may be supposed to have 
characterised Shakespeare’s stage mounting than that we should 
have Juliet played by a young man, or give up the advantage 
of changeable scenery. A great work of dramatic art should not 
merely be made expressive of modern passion by means of the 
actor, but should be presented to us in the form most suitable 
to the modern spirit. Racine produced his Roman plays in Louis 
Quatorze dress on a stage crowded with spectators; but we 
require different conditions for the enjoyment of his art. Perfect 
accuracy of detail, for the sake of perfect illusion, is necessary for 
us. What we have to see is that the details are not allowed to 
usurp the principal place. They must be subordinate always to 
the general motive of the play. But subordination in art does not 
mean disregard of truth; it means conversion of fact into effect, 
and assigning to each detail its proper relative value. 

“Les petits details d’histoire et de vie domestique (says 
Hugo) doivent etre scrupuleusement Studies et repro- 
duits par le po£te, mais uniquement comme des moyens 
d’accroitre la r<5alit<S de l’ensemble, ct de faire p£n£trer 
jusque dans les coins les plus obscurs de l'cevure cctte vie 
g6n6rale et puissante au milieu de laquelle les person- 
nages sont plus vrais, et les catastophes, par consdquent, 
plus poignantes. Tout doit etre subordonne a ce but. 
L’Homme sur le premier plan, le reste^u fond. 1 ” 

This passage is interesting as coming from the first great French 
dramatist who employed archaeology on the stage, and whose 
plays, though absolutely correct in detail, are known to all for 
their passion, not for their pedantry — for their life, not for their 
learning. It is true that he has made certain concessions in the 
case of the employment of curious or strange expressions. Ruy 
Bias talks of M. de Priego as “suject du roi” instead of “noble 
du roi,” and Angelo Malipieri speaks of “la croix rouge” instead 
of “la croix de gueules. 2 ” But they are concessions made to the 
public, or rather to a section of it. “J’en offre ici toute mes excuses 
aux spectateurs intelligents,” he says in a note to one of the plays; 

1 The little details of history and of domestic life must be scrupulously studied and 
reproduced by the poet, but solely as a means of adding to the reality of the whole and of 
instilling into the darkest corners of the woik this general and powerful life, in the midst 
of which the characters are more real and the catastrophies, as a result, more poignant. 
Everything must be subordinated to this end. Man in the foreground — the rest in the 
background. # 

* The cross of gules, 
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“espcrons qu’un jour un seigneur v^niticn pourra dire tout 
bonnement sans peril son blason sur le thdatre. C’est un progrfcs 
qui viendra. 1 ” And though the description of the crest is not 
couched in accurate language, still the crest itself was accurately 
right. It may, of course, be said that the public do not notjee these 
things; upon the other hand, it should be remembered that Art 
has no other aim but her own perfection, and proceeds^ simply 
by her own laws, and that the play which Hamlet descikbes as 
being caviare to the general is a play he highly praises. Besides, 
in England at any rate, the public have undergone a transforma- 
tion; there is far more appreciation of beauty now than there 
was a few years ago; and though they may not be familiar with 
the authorities and archaeological data for what is shown to them, 
still they enjoy whatever loveliness they look at. And this is the 
important thing. Better to take pleasure in a rose than to put its 
root under a microscope. Archaeological accuracy is merely a 
condition of illusionist stage effect; it is not its quality. And Lord 
Lytton’s proposal that the dresses should merely be beautiful 
without being accurate is founded on a misapprehension of tfic 
nature of costume, and of its value on the stage. This value is 
twofold, picturesque and dramatic; the former depends on the 
colour of the dress, the latter on its design and character. But so 
inter-woven are the two that, whenever in our own day historical 
accuracy has been disregarded, and the various dresses in a play 
taken from different ages, the result has been that the stage has 
been turned inLo that chaos of costume, that caricature of tin* 
centuries, the Fancy Dress Ball, to the entire ruin of all dramatic 
and picturesque efft^t. For the dresses of one age do not artistic- 
ally harmonise w'ith the dresses of another; and, as far as 
dramatic value goes, to confuse the costumes is to confuse 
the play. Costume is a growth, an evolution, and a most 
important, perhaps the most important, sign of the manners, 
customs and mode of life of each century. The Puritan dislike 
of colour, adornment and grace in apparel was part of the great 
revolt of the middle classes against Beauty in the seventeenth 
century. A historian who disregarded it would give us a most 
inaccurate picture of the time, and a dramatist who did not avail 
himself of it would miss a most vital element in producing an 
illusionist effect. The effeminacy of dress tiiat characteristed the 
reign of Richard the Seond was a constant theme of contemporary 
authors. Shakespeare, writing two hundred years after, makes the 
king’s fondness for gay apparel and foreign fashions a point in 
the play, from John of Gaunt’s reproaches down to Richard’s 

1 I offer here all my apologies to intelligent spectators, let us hope that onr day & 
Veneiiiiii nobli man will u< aide to mention quite simply and fearless ,v Jus coal or arms 
on the stasre. Thrti imprm-emrnt will (omo. 
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own speech m the third act on his deposition from the throne. 
And that Shakespeare examined Richard’s tomb in Westminster 
Abbey seems to me certain from York’s speech : — 

“See, see, King Richard doth himself appear 
As doth the blushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery poital of the cast, 

When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory.” 

For we can still discern on the King’s robe his favourite badge — 
the sun issuing from a cloud. In fact, in every age the social 
conditions arc so exemplified in costume, that to produce a 
sixteenth-century play in fourteenth-century attire, or vice versa, 
would make the performance seem unreal because untrue. And, 
valuable as beauty of effect on the stage is, the highest beauty 
is not merely compatible with absolute accuracy of detail, but 
really dependent on it. To invent an entirely new costume is 
almost impossible except in burlesque or extravaganza, and as 
for combining the dress of dilferent centuries into one, the experi- 
ment would be dangerous, and Shakespeare’s opinion of the 
artistic value of such a medley may be gathered from his incessant 
satire of the Elizabethan dandies for imagining that they were 
well dressed because they got their doublets in Italy, their hats 
in Germany, and their hose in France. And it should be noted 
that the most lovely scenes that have been produced on our stage 
have been those that have been characterised by perfect accuracy, 
such as Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s eighteenth-gen tury revivals at the 
Haymarket, Mr. Irving’s superb production of Much Ado About 
Nothing and Mr. Barrett’s Claudian. Besides, and this is perhaps 
the most complete answer to Lord Lytton’s theory, it must be 
remembered that neither in costume nor in dialogue is beauty 
the dramatist’s primary aim at all. The true dramatist aims first 
at what is characteristic, and no more desires that all his person- 
ages should be beautifully attired than he desires that they should 
all have beautiful natures or speak beautiful English. The true 
dramatist, in fact, shows us life under the conditions of art, not 
art in the form of life. The Greek dress was the loveliest dress the 
world has ever seen, and the English dress of the last century 
one of the most monstrous; yet we cannot costume a play by 
Sheridan as we would costume a play by Sophokles. For, as 
Polonius in his excellent lecture, a lecture to which I am glad 
to have the opportunity of expressing my obligations, one of the 
first qualities of apparel is its expressiveness. And the affected 
style of dress in the last century was the natural characteristic 
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of a society of affected manners and affected conversation — a 
characteristic which the realistic dramatist will highly value 
down to the smallest detail of accuracy, and the materials for 
which he can get only from archaeology. i 

But it is not enough that a dress should be accurate; it must 
also be appropriate to the stature and appearance of tW actor 
and to his supposed condition, as well as to his necessary action 
in the play. In Mr. Hare’s production of As You Like l\ at the 
St. James’s Theatre, for instance, the whole point of Orlando’s 
complaint that lie is brought up like a peasant, and not \ like a 
gentleman, was spoiled by the gorgeousness of his dress, arid the 
splendid apparel worn by the banished Duke and Ins friends 
was quite out of place. Mr. Lewis Wingfield’s explanation that 
the sumptuary laws of the period necessitated their doing so, 
is, 1 am afraid, hardly sufficient. Outlaws, lurking in a forest and 
living by the chase, are not very likely to care much about ordi- 
nances of dress. They were probably attired like Robin Hood’s 
men, to whom, indeed, they are compared in the course of tjje 
play. And that their dress was not that of wealthy noblemen 
may be seen by Orlando’s words when he breaks in upon them. 
He mistakes them for robbers, and is amazed to find that they 
answer him in courteous and gentle terms. Lady Archibald 
Campbell’s production, under Mr. E. W. Godwin’s direction, 
of the same play in Combe Wood was, as regards mounting far 
more artistic. At least it seemed so to me. The Duke and his, 
companions were dressed in serge tunics, leathern jerkins, high 
boots and gauntlets, and wore bycocket lials and hoods. And as 
they were playing ip a real forest, they found, I am sure, their 
dresses extremely convenient. To every character in the play was 
given a perfectly appropriate attire, and the brown and green 
of their costumes harmonised exquisitely with the ferns through 
which they wandered, the trees beneath which they lay, and the 
lovely English landscape that surrounded the Pastoral Players. 
The perfect naturalness of the scene was due to the absolute 
accuracy and appropriateness of everything that was worn.. 
Nor could archaeology have been put to a severer test, or come 
out of it more triumphantly. The whole production showed once 
for all that, unless a dress is archaeologicallv correct, and artistically 
appropriate, it always looks unreal, unnatural, and theatrical in 
the sense of artificial. 

Nor, again, is it enough that there should be accurate and 
appropriate costumes of beautiful colours; there must be also 
beauty of colour on the stage as a wdiole, and as long as the back- 
ground is painted by one artist, and the foreground^ figures inde- 
pendently designed by another, there is the danger of a want oi 
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harmony in the scene as a picture. For each scene the colour- 
scheme should be settled as absolutely as for the decoration of a 
room, and the textures which it is proposed to use should be 
mixed and re-mixed in every possible combination, and what is 
discordant removed. Then, as regards Lhe particular kinds of 
colours, the stage is often too glaring, partly through the excessive 
use of hot, violet reds, and partly through Lhe costumes looking 
too new. Shabbiness, which in modern life is merely the tendency 
of the lower orders towards tone, is not without iLs artistic value, 
and modern colours are often much improved by being a hLtle 
faded. Blue also is too frequently used: it is not merely a dangerous 
colour to wear by gaslight, but it is really difficult in England to 
get a thoroughly good blue. The fine Chinese blue, which we all 
so much admire, takes two years to dye, and the English public 
will not wait so long for a colour. Peacock blue, of course, has 
been employed on the stage, noLably at the Lyceum, with great 
advantage; but all attempts at a good light blue, or good dark 
blue, which I have seen have been failures. The value of black 
is* hardly appreciated; it was used effectively by Mr. Irving in 
Hamlet as the central note of a composition, but as a tone-giving 
neutral its importance is not recognised. And this is curious, 
considering the general colour of the dress of a century in which, 
as Baudelaire says, Nous cclebrons tons quelque enterrement . 1 'l'he 
archaeologist of the future will probably point to this age as the 
time when the beauty of black was understood; but I hardly 
think that, as regards stage-mounting or house decoration, it 
really is. Its decorative value is, of course, the same as that of 
white or gold ; it can separate and harmonise colours. In modern 
plays the black frock-coat of the hero betomes important in 
itself, and should be given a suitable background. But it rarely 
is. Indeed the only good bacl#ground for a play in modern dress 
which I have seen was the dark grey and cream-white scene of the 
first act of the Princesse Georges in Mrs. Langtry’s production. As 
a rule, the hero is smothered in bric-a-b>ac and palm-trees, lost 
in the gilded abyss of Louis Quatorze furniture, or reduced to a 
mere midge in the midst of marqueterie; whereas the back- 
ground should always be kept as a background, and colour 
subordinated to effect. This, of course, can only be done when there 
is one single mind directing the whole production. The facts of 
art are diverse, but the essence of artistic effect is unity. Monarchy 
Anarchy, and Republicansim may contend for the government 
of nations; but a theatre should be in the power of a cultured 
despot. There may be division of labour, but there must be no 
division of mind. Whoever understands the costume of an age 

• 1 Wc are all dressed for a funeral. 
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understands of necessity its architecture and its surroundings 
also, and it is easy to see from the chairs of a century whether it was 
a century of crinolines or not. In fact, in art there is no specialism, 
and a really artistic production should bear the impress of one 
master, and one masLer only, who not merely should design and 
arrange everything, but should have complete control over the 
way in which each dress is to be worn. \ 

Mademoiselle Mars, in the first production of I la nan 1, absolutely 
refused lo call her lover “ Mon Lion !” unless she was allowed to 
wear a little fashionable toque then much in vogue 011 the Boule- 
vards; and many young ladies on our own stage insist to' the 
present day on w earing stiff starched petticoats under Greek 
dresses, to the entire ruin of all delicacy of line and fold ; but these 
wicked things should not be allowed. And there should be far 
more dress rehearsals than there are now. Actors such as Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Conway, Mr. George Alexander, and 
others, not to mention older artists, can move with ease and 
elegance in the attire of any century; but there are not a few 
who seem dreadfully embarrassed about their hands if Lhey ha\*e 
no side pockets, and who always wear their dresses as if they were 
costumes. Costumes, of course, they arc to the designer; but 
dresses they should be to those that wear them. And it is time 
that a stop should be put to the idea, very prevalent on the stage, 
that the Greeks and Romans always went about bareheaded in 
the open air — a mistake the Elizabethan managers did not fall 
into, for they gave hoods as well as gowns to their Roman senators. 

More dress rehearsals would also be of value in explaining 
to the actors that there is a form of gesture and movement that 
is not merely appropriate to each style of dress, but really 
conditioned by it. The extravagant use of the arms in the 
eighteenth century, for instance, was the necessary result of the 
large hoop, and the solemn dignity of Burleigh owed as much to 
his rufT as to his reason. Besides, until an actor is at home in his 
dress, he is not at home in his part. 

Of the value of beautiful costume in creating an artistic 
temperament in the audience, and producing that joy in beauty 
for beauty’s sake, without which the great masterpieces of art 
can never be understood, I will not speak here; though it is 
worth while to notice how Shakespeare appreciated that side of 
the question in the production of his tragedies, acting them always 
by artificial light, and in a theatre hung with black; but what I 
have tried to point out is that archaeology is not a pedantic 
method, but a method of artistic illusion, and that costume is a 
means of displaying character without description, and of pro- 
ducing dramatic situations and dramatic effects. And I think it 
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is a pity that so many critics should have set themselves to attack 
one of the most important movements on the modern stage 
before that movement has at all reached its proper perfection. 
That it will do so, however, 1 feel as certain as that we shall 
require from our dramatic critics in the future higher quali- 
lication than that they can remember Macready or have seen 
benjamin Webster; we shall require of them, indeed, that they 
cultivate a sense of beauty. Pour Site pius difficile , la iache rien est 
que plus gloneuseP And if they will not encourage, at leasi they 
must not oppose, a movement of which Shakespeare of all 
dramatists would have most approved, for it has the illusion of 
truth for its method, and the illusion of beauty for its result. 
Not that l agree with everything that I have said in this essay. 
There is much with which I entirely disagree. The essay simply 
represents an artistic standpoint, and in aesthetic criticism attitude 
is everything. For in art there is no such thing as a universal 
truth. A Truth in art is that whose contradictory is also true. And 
iu»i as it is only in art-criticism, and through it, that we can appre- 
hend the Platonic theory of ideas, so it is only in art-criticism, 
and through it, that we can realise Hegel’s system of contraries. 
The truths of metaphysics arc the truths of masks. 


THE SOUL OF MAN UNDER SOCIALISM 

The chief advantage that would result from the establishment of 
Socialism is, undoubtedly, the fact that Socialism would relieve 
us from that sordid necessity of living for others which, in the 
present condition of things, presses so hardly upon almost every- 
body. In fact, scarcely any one at all escapes. 

Now and then, in the course or the century, a great man of 
science, like Darwin; a great poet like Keats; a fine critical spirit 
like M. Renan; a supreme artist like Flaubert, has been able 
to isolate himself, to keep himself out of reach of the clamorous 
claims of others, to stand, “under the shelter of the wall,” as 
Plato puts it, and so to realise the perfection of what was in him, 
to his own incomparable gain, and to the incomparable and lasting 
gain of the whole world. These, however, are exceptions. The 
majority of people spoil their lives by an unhealthy and exag- 
gerated altruism — are forced, indeed, so to spoil them. They 
find themselves surrounded by hideous poverty, by hideous 
ugliness, by hideous starvation. It is inevitable that they should 
be strongly moved by all this. The emotions of man are stirred 
more quickly* than man’s intelligence; and as I pointed out 

1 Because it is more difficult, the task is only more glorious for that 
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some time ago in an article on the function of criticism, it is 
much more easy to have sympathy with suffering than it is to 
have sympathy with thought. Accordingly, with admirable, 
though misdirected intentions, they very seriously and very 
sentimentally set thcmeselves to the task of remedying the evils 
that they see. But their remedies do not cure the disease: they 
merely prolong it. Indeed, their remedies arc part of the disease. 

They try to solve the problem of poverty, for instance, by keep- 
ing the poor alive; or, in the case of a very advanced schdol, by 
amusing the poor. \ 

But this is not a solution; it is an aggravation of the difficulty. 
The proper aim is to try and reconstruct society on such a basis that 
poverty will be impossible. And the altruistic virtues have really 
prevented the carrying out of this aim. Just as the worst slave- 
owners were those who were kind to their slaves, and so prevented 
the horror of the system being realised by those who suffered 
from it, and understood by those who contemplated it, so, in 
the present state of things in England, the people who do mest 
harm are the people who try to do most good; and at last we have 
had the spectacle of men who have really studied the problem 
and know the life — educated men who live in the East End — 
coming forward and imploring the community to restrain its 
altruistic impulses of charity, benevolence, and the like. They 
do so on the ground that such charity degrades and demoralises. 
They are perfectly right. Charity creates a multitude of sins. 

There is also this to be said. It is immoral to use private property 
in order to alleviate the horrible evils that result from the insti- 
tution of private property. It is both immoral and unfair. 

Under Socialism all this will, of course, be altered. There will 
be no people living in fetid dens and fetid rags, and bringing up 
unhealthy, hunger-pinched children in the midst of impossible 
and absolutely repulsive surroundings. The security of society 
will not depend, as it does now, on the state of the weather. If a 
frost comes we shall not have a hundred thousand men out of 
work, tramping about the streets in a state of disgusting misery, 
or whining to their neighbours for alms, or crowding round the 
doors of loathsome shelters to try and secure a hunch of bread 
and a night’s unclean lodging. Each member of the society will 
share in the general prosperity and happiness of the society, 
and if a frost comes no one will practically be anything the worse. 

Upon the other hand, Socialism itself will be of value simply 
because it will lead to Individualism. 

Socialism, Communism, or whatever one chooses to call it, 
by converting private property into public wealth, ajid substituting 
cooperation for competition, will restore society to its proper 
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condition of a thoroughly healthy organism, and ensure the 
material well-being of each member of the community. It will, 
in fact, give Life its proper basis and its proper environment. 
But, for the full development of Life to its highest mode of per- 
fection, something more is needed. What is needed is Indivi- 
dualism. If the Socialism is Authoritatian; if there are (Govern- 
ments armed with economic power as they are now with political 
power; if, in a word, we are to have Industrial Tyrannies, then 
the last state of man will be worse than the first. At present, in 
consequence of the existence of private property, a great many 
people arc enabled to develop a certain very limited amount of 
Individualism. 'They are either under no necessity to work for 
their living, or are enabled to choose the sphere of activity that 
is really congenial to them, and gives them pleasure. These are 
the poets, the philosophers, the men of science, the men of culture 
— in a word, the real men, the men who have realised themselves, 
and in whom all Humanity gains a parlial realisation. Upon the 
other hand, there are a great many people who, having no private 
property of their ow r n, and being always on the brink of sheer 
starvation, arc compelled to do the work of beasts of burden, to 
do the work that is quite uncongenial to them, and to which 
they are forced by the peremptory, unreasonable, degrading 
'Tyranny of want. 'These are the poor; and amongst them there is 
no grace of manner, or charm of speech, or civilisation or culture, 
or refinement in pleasures, or joy of life. From their collective 
force Humanity gains much in material prosperity. But it is only 
the material result that it gains, and the man who is poor is in 
himself absolutely of no importance. He is merely the infinitesimal 
atom of a force that, so far from regarding him, crushes him: 
indeed, prefers him crushed, as in that case he is far more obedient. 

Of course it might be said that the Individualism generated 
under conditions of private property is not always, or even as a 
rule, of a fine or wonderful type, and that the poor, if they have 
not culture and charm, have still many virtues. Bulh these state- 
ments would be quite true. The possession of private property 
is very often extremely demoralising, and that is, of course, one 
of the reasons why Socialism wants to get rid of the institution. 
In fact, property is really a nuisance. Some years ago people went 
about the country saying that property has duties. They said it so 
often and so tediously that, at last, the Church has begun to say 
it. One hears it now from every pulpit. It is perfectly true. 
Property not merely has duties, but has so many duties that its 
possession to any large extent is a bore. It involves endless claims 
upon one, endless attention to business, endless bother. If property 
had simply pleasures, we cpuld stand it; but its duties make it 
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unbearable. In the interest of the rich we must get rid oi it. 
The virtues of the poor may be readily admitted, and are much 
to be regretted. We are often told that the poor arc grateful for 
charity. Some of them are, no doubt, but the best amongst the 
poor are never grateful. They are ungrateful, discontented, dis- 
obedient, and rebellious. ' They are quite right to be so. Clharity 
they feel to be a ridiculously inadequate mode of partial restitu- 
tion, or a sentimental dole, usually accompanied by sonic imper- 
tinent attempt on the part of the sentimentalist to tyrannise\ovc*i 
their private lives. Why should they be grateful foi the cntfnbs 
that fall from the rich man’s tabic ? They should be seated at 
the board, and are beginning to know it. As for being discontented, 
a man who would not be discontented with such surroundings 
and such a low mode of life would be a perfect brute. Disobedience, 
in the eyes of any one who has read history, is man’s original 
virtue. It is through disobedience that progiess has been made, 
through disobedience and through rebellion. Sometimes the poor 
are praised for being thrifty. But to recommend thrift Lo tli£ 
poor is both grotesque and insulting. It is like advising a man who 
is starving to cat less. For a town or country labourer to practise 
thrift would be absolutely immoral. Man should not be ready to 
show that he can live like a badly fed animal. He should decline 
to live like that, and should cither steal or go on the rates, which 
is considered by many to be a form of stealing. As for begging, 
it is safer to beg than to take, but it is finer to take than to beg. 
No: a poor man who is ung-atcful, unthrifty, discontented, and 
rebellious, is probably a real personality, and has much in him. 
He is at any rate a healthy protest. As for the virtuous poor, one 
can pity them, of course, but one cannot possibly admire them. 
They have made private terms with the enemy, and sold their 
birthright for very bad pottage. They must also be extraordinarily 
stupid. I can quite enderstand a man accepting laws that pro- 
tect private property, and admit of its accumulation, as long as 
he himself is able under those conditions to realise some form of 
beautiful and intellectual life. But it is. almost incredible to me 
how a man whose life is marred and made hideous by such laws 
can possibly acquiesce in their continuance. 

However, the explanation is not really difficult to find. It is 
simply this. Misery and povery are so absolutely degrading, and 
exercise such a paralysing effect over the nature of men, that no 
class is ever really conscious of its own suffering. They have to 
be told of it by other people, and they often entirely disbelive 
them. What is said by great employers of labour against agitators 
is unquestionably true. Agitators are a set of interfering, meddling 
people, who come down to some perfectly contented class of the 
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community and sow the seeds of discontent amongst them. 
That is the reason why agitators are so absolutely necessary. 
Without them, in our incomplete state, there would be no advance 
towards civilisation. Slavery was put down in America, not in 
consequence of any action on the part of the slaves, or even any 
express desire on their part that they should be free. It was put 
down entirely through the grossly illegal conduct of certain 
agitators in Boston and elsewhere, who were not slaves themselves, 
nor owners of slaves, nor had any tiling to do with the question 
really. It was, undoubtedly, the Abolitionists who set the torch 
alight, who began the whole thing. And it is curious to note 
that from the slaves themselves they received, not merely very 
little assistance, but hardly any sympathy even; and when at 
the close of the war the slaves found themselves free, found them- 
selves indeed so absolutely free that they were free to starve, 
many of them bitterly regretted the new state of things. To the 
thinker, the most tragic fact in the whole of the French Revolu- 
tion is not that Marie Antoinette was killed for being a queen, 
but that the starved peasant of the Vendee voluntarily went 
out to die for the hideous cause of feudalism. 

It is clear, tflen, that no Authoritarian Socialism will do. For 
while under the present system a very large number of people 
can lead lives of a certain amount of freedom and expression and 
happiness, under an industrial-barrack system, or a system of 
economic tyranny, nobody would be able to have any such 
freedom at all. It is to be regretted that a portion of our community 
should be practically in slavery, but to propose to solve the prob- 
lem by enslaving the entire community is^childish. Every man 
must be left quite free to choose his own work. No form of com- 
pulsion must be exercised over him. If there is, his work will not 
be good for him, will not be'good in itself, and will not be good 
for others. And by work I simply mean activity of any kind. 

I hardly think that any Socialist, nowadays, would seriously 
propose that an inspector should call every morning at each house 
to see that each citizen rose up and did manual labour for eight 
hours. Humanity has got beyond that stage, and reserves such a 
form of life for the people whom, in a very arbitrary manner, 
it chooses to call criminals. But I confess that many of the socialistic 
views that I have come across seem to me to be tainted with 
ideas of authority, if not of actual compulsion. Of course authority 
and compulsion are out of the question. AH association must 
be quite voluntary. It is only in voluntary associations that man is 
fine. 

But it majr be asked how Individualism, which is now more or 
less dependent on the existence of private property for its develop- 
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ment, will benefit by the abolition of such private property. 
The answer is very simple. It is true that, under existing conditions, 
a few men who have had private means of their own, such as 
Byron, Shelley, Browning, Victor Hugo, Baudelaire, and (others, 
have been able to realise their personality, more or less com(pletely 
Not one of these men ever did a single day’s work for hire! They 
were relieved from poverty. They had an immense advantage. 
The question is whether it would be for the good of lndividiklism 
that such an advantage should be taken away. Let us suppose 
that it is taken away. What happens then to Individualism? 
How will it benefit ? 

It will benefit in this way. Under the new conditions Indivi- 
dualism will be far freer, far finer, and far more intensified than 
it is now. I am not talking of the great imaginatively realised 
Individualism of such poets as I have mentioned, but of the great 
Individualism latent and potential in mankind generally. For 
the recognition of private property has really harmed Individu- 
alism, and obscured it, by confusing a man with what he possesses. 
It has led Individualism entirely astray. It has made gain, not 
growth, its aim. So that man thought that the important thing 
was to have, and did not know that the important thing is to be. 
The true perfection of man lies, not in what man has, but in 
what man is. Private property has crushed true Individualism, 
and set up an Individualism that is false. It has debarred one 
part of the community from being individual by starving them. 
It has debarred the other part of the community from being 
individual by putting them on the wrong road, and encumbering 
them. Indeed, so completely has man’s personality been absorbed 
by his possessions that the English law has always treated offences 
against a man’s property with far more severity than offences 
against his person, and property Is still the test of complete 
citizenship. The industry necessary for the making of money 
is also very demoralising. In a community like ours, where 
property confers immense distinction, social position, honour, 
titles, and other pleasant things of the kind, man, being naturally 
ambitious, makes it his aim to accumulate this property, and goes 
on wearily and tediously accumulating it long after he has got 
far more than he wants, or can use, or enjoy, or perhaps even 
know of. Man will kill himself by overwork in order to secure 
property, and really, considering the enormous advantages 
that property brings, one is hardly surprised. One’s regret is that 
society should be constructed on such a basis that man has been 
forced into a groove in which he cannot freely develop what is 
wonderful, and fascinating, and delightful in him — in which, in 
fact, he misses the true pleasure and joy of living.* He is also, 
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under existing conditions, very insecure. An enormously wealthy 
merchant may be— often is — at every moment of his life at the 
mercy of things that are not under his control. If the wind blows 
an extra point or so, or the weather suddenly changes, or some 
trivial thing happens, his ship may go down, his speculations 
may go wrong, and he finds himself a poor man, with his social 
positiQn quite gone. Now, nothing should be able to harm a man 
except himself. Nothing should be able to rob a man at all. What 
a man really has, is what is in him. What is outside of him should 
be a matler of no importance. 

With the abolition of private proper Ly, then, we shall have 
true, beautiful, healthy Individualism. Nobody will waste his 
life in accumulating things, and the symbols for things. One 
will live. To live is the rarest thing in the world. Most people 
exist, that is all. 

It is a question whether we have ever seen the full expression 
of a personality, except on the imaginative plane of art. In action, 
we never have. Caesar, says Mommsen, was the complete and 
"perfect man. But how tragically insecure was Caesar ! Wherever 
there is a man who exercises authority, there is a min who resists 
authority. Caesar was very perfect, but his perfection travelled 
by too dangerous a road. Marcus Aurelius was the perfect man, 
says Renan. Yes, the great emperor was a perfect man. But how 
intolerable were the endless claims upon him 1 He staggered under 
the burden of the empire. He was conscious how inadequate one 
man was to bear the weight of that Titan and too vast orb. What 
I mean by a perfect man is one who develops under perfect 
conditions; one who is not wounded, or worried, or maimed, or in 
danger. Most personalities have been obliged to be rebels. Half 
their strength has been wasted in friction. Byron’s personality, 
for instance, was terribly wasted in its battle with the stupidity 
and hypocrisy and Philistinism of the English. Such battles do 
not always intensify strength; they often exaggerate weakness. 
Byron was never able to give us what he might have given us. 
Shelley escaped belter. Like Byron, he got out of England as soon 
as possible. But he was not so well known. If the English had 
realised what a great poet he really was, they would have fallen 
on him with tooth and nail, and made his life as unbearable 
to him as they possibly could. But he was not a remarkable 
figure in society, and consequently he escaped, to a certain degree. 
Still, even in Shelley the note of rebellion is sometimes too strong. 
The note of the perfect personality is not rebellion, but peace. 

It will be a marvellous thing— the true personality of man — 
when we see it. It will grow naturally and simply, flowerlike, 
or as a tr<£ grows. It will not be at discord. It will never argue 
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or dispute. It will not prove things. It will know everything. And 
yet it will not busy itself about knowledge. It will have wisdom. 
Its value will not be measured by material things. It will have 
nothing. And yet it will have everything, and whatever on<f takes 
from it, it will still have, so rich will it be. It will not be alwayi med- 
dling with others, or asking them to be like itself. It will lovd them 
because they will be different. And yet while it will not meddle 
with others, it will help all, as a beautiful thing helps ui, by 
being what it is. The personality of man will be very wondqrful. 
It will be as wonderful as the personality of a child. \ 

In its development it will be assisted by Christianity, if men 
desire that; but if men do not desire that, it will develop none 
the less surely. For it will not worry itself about the past, nor care 
whether things happened or did not happen. Nor will it admit 
any laws but its own laws; nor any authority but its own authority. 
Yet it will love those who sought to intensify it, and speak often 
of them. And of these Christ was one. 

“Know thyself!” was written over the portal of the antique 
world. Over the porial of the new 'world, “Be thyself” shall be* 
written. And the message of Christ to man was simply “Be 
thyself.” That is the secret of Christ. ' 

When Jesus talks about the poor he simply means personalities, 
just as when he talks about the rich he simply means people who 
have not developed their personalities. Jesus moved in a com- 
munity that allowed the accumulation of private pioperty just 
as ours does, and the gospel that he preached was, not that m 
such a community it is an advantage for a man to live on scanty, 
unwholesome food, to wear ragged, unwholesome clothes, to 
sleep in horrid, unwholesome dwellings, and a disadvantage for 
a man to live under healthy, pleasant, and decent conditions. 
Such a view would have been wrong* there and then, and would, 
of course, be still more wrong now and in England; for as man 
moves northward the material necessities of life become of more 
vital importance, and our society is infinitely more complex, and 
displays far greater extremes of luxury and pauperism than any 
society of the antique world. What Jesus meant was this. He said 
to man, “You have a wonderful personality. Develop it. Be 
yourself. Don’t imagine that your perfection lies in accumulating 
or possessing external things. Your affection is inside of you. 
If only you could realise that, you would not want to be rich. 
Ordinary riches can be stolen from a man. Real riches cannot. 
In the treasury-house of your soul, there are infinitely precious 
things, that may not be taken from you. And so, try to so shape 
your life that external things will not harm you. And try also, 
to get rid of personal property. It involves sordid preoccupation, 
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endless industry, continual wrong. Personal property hinders 
Individualism at every step.” It is to be noted that Jesus never 
says that impoverished people are necessarily good, or wealthy 
people necessarily bad. That would not have been true. Wealthy 
people are, as a class, better than impoverished people, more 
moral, more intellectual, more well-behaved. There is only 
one class in the community that thinks more about money than 
the rich, and that is Lhe poor. The poor can think of nothing else. 
That is the misery of being poor. What Jesus docs say, is that man 
reaches his perfection, not through what he has, not even through 
what he does, but entirely through what he is. And so the wealthy 
young man who comes to Jesus is represented as a thoroughly 
good citizen, who has broken none of the laws of his state, none 
of the commandments of his religion. He is quite respectable, 
in the ordinary sense of that extraordinary word. Jesus says to 
him, “You should give up private property. It hinders you from 
realising your perfection. It is a drag upon you. It is a burden. 
Your personality does not need it. It is within you, and not out- 
side of you, that you will find what you really are, and what 
you really want.” To his own friends he says the same thing. He 
tells them to \>c themselves, and not to be always worrying 
about other things. What do other things matter? Man is 
complete in himself. When they go into the world, the world 
will disagree with them. That is inevitable. The world hates 
Individualism. But that is not to trouble them. They are to be 
calm and self-centred. If a man takes their cloak, they are to give 
him their coal, just to show that material things are of no im- 
portance. If people abuse them, they are. not to answer back. 
What does it signify? The things people say of a man do not alter 
a man. He is what he is. Public opinion is of no value whatsoever. 
Even if people employ actual violence, they arc not to be violent 
in turn. That would be to fall to the same low level. After all, 
even in prison, a man can be quite free. His soul can be free. 
His personality can be untroubled. He can be at peace. And, 
above all things, they are not to interfere with other people or 
judge them in any way. Personality is a very mysterious thing. 
A man cannot always be estimated by what he does. He may 
keep the law, and yet be worthless. He may break the law, and 
yet be fine. He may be bad, without ever doing anything bad. 
He may commit a sin against society, and yet realise through 
that sin his true perfection. 

There was a woman who was taken in adultery. We are not told 
the history of her love, but that love must have been very great; 
for Jesus said that hers sins were forgiven her, not because she 
repented, but because her love was so intense and wonderful. 
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Later on, a short time before his death, as he sat at a feast, the 
woman came in and poured costly perfumes on his hair. His 
friends tried to interfere with her, and said that it was extrava- 
gance, and that the money that the perfume cost should hav^ been 
expended on charitable relief of people in want, or something of 
that kind. Jesus did not accept that view. He pointed out thaL the 
material needs of Man were great and very permanent. but\that 
the spiritual needs of Man were greater still, and that in one divine 
moment, and by selecting its own mode of expression, a personality 
might make itself perfect. The world worships the woman, even 
now, as a saint. 

Yes, there are suggestive things in Individualism. Socialism 
annihilates family life, for instance. With the abolition of private 
property, marriage in its present form must disappear. This is 
part of the programme. Individualism accepts this and makes it fine. 
It converts the abolition of legal restraint into a form of freedom 
that will help the full development of personality, and make the 
love of man and woman more wonderful, more beautiful, apd 
more ennobling. Jesus knew this. He rejected the claims of family 
life, although they existed in his day and community in a very 
marked form. “Who is my mother ? Who arc my brothers ?” 
he said, when he was told that they wished to speak to him. 
When one of his followers asked leave to go and bury his father, 
“Let the dead bury the dead,” was his terrible answer. He would 
allow no claim whatsoever to be made on personality. 

And so he who would lead a Christlike life is he who is perfectly 
and absolutely himself. He may be a great poet, or a great man 
of science, or a young student at a University, or one who watches 
sheep upon a moor; or a maker of dramas, like Shakespeare, 
or a thinker about God, like Spinoza; or a child who plays in a 
garden, or a fisherman who throws his net into the sea. It does not 
matter what he is, as long as he realises the perfection of 
the soul that is within him. All imitation in morals and in 
life is wrong. Through the streets of Jerusalem at the present 
day crawls one who is mad and carries a wooden cross on his 
shoulders. He is a symbol of the lives that arc marred by imitation. 
Father Damien was Christlike when he went out to live with the 
lepers, because in such service he realised fully what was best in 
him. But he was not more Christlike than Wagner when he 
realised his soul in music; or than Shelley, when he realised 
his soul in song. There is no one type for man. There are as many 
perfections as there are imperfect men. And while to the claims 
of charity a man may yield and yet be free, to the claims of 
conformity no man may yield and remain free at all. 

Individualism, then, is what through Socialism we are to attain. 
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As a natural result the State must give up all idea of government. 
It must give it up because, as a wise man once said many centuries 
before Christ, there is such a thing as leaving mankind alone; 
there is no such thing as governing mankind. All modes of 
government are failures. Despotism is unjust to everybody, 
including the despot, who was probably made for better things. 
Oligarchies are unjust to the many, and ochlocracies are unjust 
to the few. High hopes were once formed of democracy; but 
democracy means simply the bludgeoning of the people by the 
people for the people. It has been found out. I must say that it 
was high time, for all authority is quite degrading. It degrades 
those who exercise it, and degrades those over whom it is exer- 
cised. When it is violently, grossly, and cruelly used, it produces 
a good effect, by creating, or at any rate bringing out, the spirit of 
revolt and Individualism that is to kill it. When it is used with a 
certain amount of kindness, and accompanied by prizes and 
rewards, it is dreadfully demoralising. People, in that case, are 
less conscious of the horrible pressure that is being put on them, 
"and so go through their lives in a sort of coarse comfort, like 
petted animals, without ever realising that they are probably 
thinking otheV people’s thoughts, living by other people’s stan- 
dards, wearing practically what one may call other people’s 
second-hand clothes, and never being themselves for a single 
moment. “He who would be free,” says a fine thinker, “must not 
conform.” And authority, by bribing people to conform, pro- 
duces a very gross kind of over-fed barbarism amongst us. 

With authority, punishment will pass away. This will be a 
great gain — a gain, in fact, of incalculable value. As one reads 
history, not in the expurgated editions written for schoolboys 
and passmen, but in the original authorities of each time, one 
is absolutely sickened, not *by the crimes that the wicked have 
committed, but by the punishments that the good have inflicted; 
and a community is infinitely more brutalised by the habitual 
employment of punishment than it is by the occasional occur- 
rence of crime. It obviously follows that the more punishment 
is inflicted the more crime is produced, and most modern legisla- 
tion has clearly recognised this, and has made it its task to 
diminish punishment as far as it thinks it can. Wherever it has 
really diminished it, the results have always been extremely good. 
The less punishment, the less crime. When there is no punish- 
ment at all, crime will either cease to exist, or, if it occurs, will 
be treated by physicians as a very distressing form of dementia, 
to be cured by care and kindness. For what are called criminals 
nowadays are not criminals at all. Starvation, and not sin, is the 
parent of tnodern crime. That indeed is the reason why our 
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criminals arc, as a class, so absolutely uninteresting from any 
psychological point of view. They are not marvellous Mac- 
beLhs and terrible Vautrins. They are merely what ordinary 
respectable, commonplace people would be if they had! not 
got enough to eat. When private property is abolished theri will 
be no necessity for crime, no demand for it; it will cease to ixist. 
Of course all crimes are not crimes against property, though Such 
are the crimes that the English law, valuing what a man has nWc 
than what a man is, punishes with the harshest and most horrible 
severity (if we except the crime of murder, and regard dcath\as 
worse than penal servitude, a poinL on which our criminals, I 
belivc, disagree). But though a crime may not be against property, 
it may spring from the misery and rage and depression produced 
by our wrong system of property-holding, and so, when that 
system is abolished, will disappear. When each member of the 
community has sufficient for his wants, and is not interfered with 
by his neighbour, it will not be an object of any interest to him 
to interfere with any one else. Jealousy, which is an extraordinary 
source of crime in modern life, is an emotion closely bound up 
with our conceptions of property, and under Socialism and 
Individualism will die out. It is remarkable that in communistic 
tribes jealousy is entirely unknown. 

Now as the State is noL to govern, it may be asked what the 
State is to do. The State is to be voluntary manufacturer and 
distributor of necessary commodities. The State is to make what 
is useful. The individual is to make what is beautiful. And as I 
have mentioned the word labour, I cannot help saying that a 
great deal of nonsense is being written and talked nowadays 
about the dignity of manual labour. There is nothing necessarily 
dignified about manual labour at all, and most of it is absolutely 
degrading. It is mentally and mora\ly injurious to man to do 
anything in which he does not find pleasure, and many forms of 
labour are quite plcasurelcss activities, and should be regarded 
as such. To sweep a slushy crossing for eight hours on a day 
when the east wind is blowing is a disgusting occupation. To sweep 
it with mental, moral, or physical dignity seems to me to be 
impossible. To sweep it with joy would be appalling. Man is 
made for something better than disturbing dirt. All work of that 
kind should be done by a machine. 

And I have no doubt that it will be so. Up to the present, man 
has been, to a certain extent, the slave of machinery, and there is 
something tragic in the fact that as soon as man had invented 
a machine to do his work he began to starve. This, however, is, 
of course, the result of our property system and our system of 
competition. One man owns a machine which does the work of 



five hundred men. Five hundred men are, in consequence, thrown 
out of employment, and, having no work to do, become hungry 
and take to thieving. The one man secures the produce of the 
machine and keeps it, and has five hundred times as much as he 
should have, and probably, which is of much more importance, 
a great deal more than he really wants. Were that machine the 
property of all, everybody would benefit by it. It would be an 
immense advantage to the community. All unintellectual labour, 
all monotonous, dull labour, all labour that deals with dreadful 
things, and involves unpleasant conditions, must be done by 
machinery. Machinery must work for us in coal mines, and do 
all sanitary services, and be the stoker of steamers, and clean the 
streets, and run messages on wet days, and do anything that is 
tedious or distressing. At present machinery compotes against 
man. Under proper condi tons machinery will serve man. There 
is no doubt at all that this is the future of machinery; and just 
as trees grow while the country gentleman is asleep, so while 
^Humanity will be amusing itself, or enjoying cultivated leisure — 
which, and not labour, is the aim of man - or making beautiful 
things, or reading beautiful things, or simply contemplating 
the w'orld witfi admit ation and delight, machinery will be doing 
all the necessary and unpleasant work. The fact is, that civilisa- 
tion requires slaves. The Greeks were quite right there. Unless 
there are slaves to do the ugly, horrible, uninteresting work, 
culture and contemplation become almost impossible. Human 
slavery is wrong, insecure, and demoralising. On mechanical 
slavery, on the slavery of the machine, the future of the world 
depends. And when scientific men arc bo longer called upon 
to go down to a depressing Fast End and distribute bad cocoa 
and worse blankets to starving people, they will have delightful 
leisure in which to devise wonderful and marvellous things for 
their own joy and the joy of every one else. There will be great 
storages of force for every city, and for every house if required, 
and this force man will convert into heat, light, or motion, accord- 
ing to his needs. Is this U topian ? A map of the world that 
docs not include Utopia is not worth even glancing at, for it 
leaves out the one country at which Humanity is always landing. 
And when Humanity lands there, it looks out, and, seeing a 
better country, sets sail. Progress is the realisation of Utopias. 

Now, I have said that the community by means of organisation 
of machinery will supply the useful things, and that the beautiful 
things will be made by the individual. This is not merely necessary, 
but it is the only possible way by which we can get either the one 
or the othtjf. An individual who has to make things for the use 
of others, and with reference to their wants and their wishes, does 
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not work with interest, and consequently cannot put into his 
work what is best in him. Upon the other hand, whenever a 
community or a powerful section of a community, or a govern- 
ment of any kind, attempts to dictate to the artist what h^ is to 
do, Art either entirely vanishes, or becomes stereotyped, or 
degenerates into a low and ignoble form of craft. A work if art 
is the unique result of a unique temperament. Its beauty comes 
from the fact that the author is what he is. It has nothing to do 
with the fact that other people want what they want. Indeed, 
the moment that an artist takes notice of what other peo'ple 
want, and tries to supply the demand, he ceases to be an artist, 
and becomes a dull or an amusing craftsman, an honest or a 
dishonest tradesman. He has no further claim to be considered 
as an artisL. Art is the most intense mood of Individualism that 
the world has known. I am inclined to say thal it is the only real 
mode of Individualism that the world has known. Crime, which, 
under certain conditions, may seem to have created Individualism, 
must take cognisance of other people and interfere with them. f 
It belongs to the sphere of action. 13ut alone, without any reference 
to his neighbours, without any interference the artist can fashion 
a beautiful thing; and if he does not do it solely for his own 
pleasure, he is not an artist at all. 

And it is to be noted that it is the fact that Art is this intense 
form of Individualism that makes the public try to exercise over 
it an authority that is as immoral as it is ridiculous, and as 
corrupting as it is contemptible. It is not quite their faulL. The 
public has always, and in every age, been badly brought up. 
They are continually asking Art to be popular, to please their 
want of taste, to flatter their absurd vanity, to tell them what they 
have been told before, to show them what they ought to be tired 
of seeing, to amuse them when they fell heavy after eating too 
much, and to distract their thoughts when they are wearied of their 
own stupidity. Now Art should never try to be popular. The 
public should try to make itself artistic. There is a very wide 
difference. If a man of science were told that the results of his 
experiments, and the conclusions that he arrived at, should 
be of such a character that they would not upset the received 
popular notions on the subject, or disturb popular prejudice, 
or hurt the sensibilities of people who knew nothing about 
science; if a philosopher were told that he had a perfect right to 
speculate in the highest spheres of thought, provided that he 
arrived at the same conclusions as were held by those who had 
never thought in any sphere at all — well, nowadays the man of 
science and the philosopher would be considerably ajnuscd. Yet 
it is really a very few years since both philosophy and science 
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were subjected to brutal popular control, to authority in fact — 
the authority of either the general ignorance of the community, 
or the terror and greed for power of an ecclesiastical or govern- 
mental class. Of course, wc have to a very great extenL got rid of 
any attempt on the part of the community, or the Church, or 
the Government, to interfere with the individualism of specu- 
lative thought, but the attempt to interfere with the individualism 
of imaginative art still lingers. In fact, it does more than linger; 
it is aggressive, offensive, and brutalising. 

In England, the arts that have escaped best are the arts in 
which the public take no interest. Poetry is an instance of what 1 
mean. We have been able to have fine poetry in England because 
the public do not read it, and consequently do not influence it. 
The public like to insult poets because they are individual, but 
once they have insulted Ihem, they leave them alone. In the 
case of the novel and the drama, arts in which the public 
do take an interest, the result of the exercise of popular authority 
has been absolutely ridiculous. No country produces such badly 
written fiction, such tedious, common work in the novel form, 
such silly, vulgar plays as England. It must necessarily be so. 
The popular standard is of such a character that no artist can 
get to it. It is at once too easy and too difficult to be a popular 
novelist. It is too easy, because the requirements of the public 
as far as plot, style, psychology, treatment of life, and treatment 
of literature arc concerned arc within the reach of the very meanest 
capacity and the most uncultivated mind. It is too difficult, 
because to meet such requirements the artist would have to do 
violence to his temperament, would ha^c to write not for the 
artistic joy of writing, but for the amusement of half-educated 
people, and so would ha>*e to suppress his individualism, forget 
his culture, annihilate his style, and surrender everything that 
is valuable in him. In the case of the drama, things are a liLtle 
better: the theatre-going public like the obvious, it is true, but 
they do not like the tedious; and burlesque and farcical comedy, 
the two most popular forms, are distinctly forms of art. Delightful 
work may be produced under burlesque and farcical conditions, 
and in work of this kind the artist in England is allowed very 
great freedom. It is when one comes to the higher forms of the 
drama that the result of popular control is seen. The one thing 
that the public dislike is novelty. Any attempt to extend the 
subject-matter of art is extremely distasteful to the public; and 
yet the vitality and progress of art depend in a large measure 
on the continual extension of subject-matter. The public dislike 
novelty because they are afraid of it. It represents to them a mode 
of Individualism, an assertion on the part of the artist that he 
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selects his own subject, and treats it as he chooses. The public 
are quite right in their attitude. Art is Individualism, and Indi- 
vidualism is a disturbing and disintegrating force. Therein lies 
its immense value. For what it seeks to disturb is monotonjy of 
type, slavery of custom, tyranny of habit, and the reductioln of 
man to the level of a machine. In Art, the public accept what yias 
been, because they cannot alter it, not because they appreciate 
it. They swallow their classics whole, and never taste the\n. 
They endure them as the inevitable, and as they cannot mar therp, 
they mouth about them. Strangley enough, or not strangely, 
according to one’s own views, this acceptance of the classics does 
a great deal of harm. The uncritical admiration of the Bible and 
Shakespeare in England is an instance of what I mean. With 
regard to the Bible, considerations of ecclesiatical authority 
enter into the matter, so that I need not dwell upon the point. 

But in the ease of Shakespeare it is quite obvious that the 
public really see neither the beauties nor the defects of his plays. 
If they saw the beauties, they would not object to the develop- 
ment of the drama; and if they saw' the defects, they would not 
object to the development of the drama either. The fact is, the 
public make use of the classics of a country as a means of checking 
the progress of Art. They degrade the classics into authorities. 
They use them as bludgeons for preventing the free expression 
of Beauty in new forms. They are always asking a writer why he 
does not write like somebody else, or a painter why he does not 
paint like somebody else, quite oblivious of the fact that if cither 
of them did anything of the kind he would cease to be an artist. 
A fresh mode of Beauty is absolutely distasteful to them, and 
whenever it appears they get so angry and bewildered that they 
always use two stupid expressions — on*: is that the work of art 
is grossly unintelligible; the other, that the work of art is grossly 
immoral. What they mean by these words seems to me to be this. 
When they say a work is grossly unintelligible, they mean that the 
artist has said or made a beautiful thing that is new; when they 
describe a work as grossly immoral, they mean that the artist 
has said or made a beautiful thing that is true. The former expres- 
sion has reference to style; the latter to subject-matter. But they 
probably use the words very vaguely, as an ordinary mob will 
use ready-made paving-stones. There is not a single real poet or 
prose-writer of this century, for instance, on whom the British 
public have not solemnly conferred diplomas of immorality, 
and these diplomas practically take the place, with us, of what in 
France is the formal recognition of an Academy of Letters, and 
fortunately make the establishment of such an institution quite 
unnecessary in England. Of course, the public are very reckless 
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in their use of the word. That they should have called Wordsworth 
an immoral poet, was only to be expected. Wordsworth was a 
poet. But that they should have called Charles Kingsley an im- 
moral novelist is extraordinary. Kingsley’s prose was not of a very 
fine quality. Still, there is the word, and they use it as best they 
can. An artist is, of course, not disturbed by it. The true artist is a 
man who believes absolutely in himself, because he is absolutely 
himself. But 1 can fancy that if an artist produced a work of art 
in England that immediately on its appearance was recognised 
by the public, through their medium, which is the public Press, 
as a work that was quite intelligible and highly moral, he would 
begin seriously to question whether in its creation he had really 
been himself at all, and consequently whether the work was not 
quite unworthy of linn, and either of a thoroughly second-rate 
order, or of no artistic value whatsoever. 

Perhaps, however, I have wronged the public in limiting them 
to such words as “immoral,” “unintelligible,” “exotic,” and 
“unhealthy.” There is one other word that they use. That word is 
•“morbid.” They do not use it often. The meaning of the word is 
so simple that they are afraid of using it. Still, they use it some- 
times, and now, and then, once comes across it in popular news- 
papers. It is, of course, a ridiculous word to apply to a work of 
art. For what is morbidity but a mood of emotion or a mode of 
thought that one cannot express? The public are all morbid, 
because the public can never tind expression for anything. The 
artist is never morbid. He expresses everything, fie stands outside 
his subject, and through its medium produces incomparable and 
artistic effects. To call an artist morbid because he deals with 
morbidity as his subject-matter is as silly if one called Shakes- 
spcarc mad because he wrote King Lear. 

On the whole, an artist tn England gains something by being 
attacked. His individuality is intensified. He becomes more 
completely himself. Of course, the attacks arc very gross, very 
impertinent, and very contemptible. But then no artist expects 
grace from the vulgar mind, or style from the suburban intellect. 
Vulgarity and stupidity are two very vivid facts in modern life. 
One regrets them, naturally. But there they are. They are subjects 
for study, like everything else. And it is only fair to state, with 
regard to modern journalists, that they always apologise to one 
in private for what they have written against one in public. 

Within the last few years two other adjectives, it may be men- 
tioned, have been added to the very limited vocabulary of art- 
abuse that is at the disposal of the public. One is the word 
“unhealthy,” the other is the word “exotic.” The latter merely 
expresses fhe rage of the momentary mushroom against the 
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immortal, entrancing, and exquisitely lovely orchid. It is a tribute, 
but a tribute of no importance. Tlie word “unhealthy,” however, 
admits of analysis. It is a rather interesting word. In fact, it is 
so interesting that the people who use it do not know what it 
means. | 

What does it mean ? What is a healthy or an unhealthy Work 
of art ? All terms that one applies to a work of art, provided \that 
one applies them rationally, have reference to either its styllp or 
its subject, or to both together. From the point of view of style, 
a healthy work of art is one whose style recognises the beauty 
of the material it employs, be that material one of words or of 
bronze, of colour, or of ivory, and uses that beauty as a factor 
in producing the aesthetic effect. From the point of view of subject, 
a healthy work of art is one the choice of whose subject is condi- 
tioned by the temperament of the artist, and comes directly out 
of it. In fine, a healthy work of art is one that has both perfection 
and personality. Of course, form and substance cannot be separ- 
ated in a work of art; they arc always one. But for purposes of 
analysis, and setting the wholeness of aesthetic impression aside 
for a moment, we can intellectually so separate them. An un- 
healthy work of art, on the other hand, is a work whose style is 
obvious, old-fashioned and common, and whose subject is deliber- 
ately chosen, not because the artist has any pleasure in it, but 
because he thinks that the public will pay him for it. In fact, 
the popular novel that the public call healthy is always a 
thoroughly unhealthy production; and what the public call an 
unhealthy novel is always a beautiful and healthy work of art. 

I need hardly say that I am not, for a single moment, complain- 
ing that the public anti the public Press misuse these words. I 
do not see how, with their lack of comprehension of what Art is, 
they could possibly use them in the 'proper sense. I am merely 
pointing out the misuse; and as for the origin of the misuse and 
the meaning that lies behind it all, the explanation is very simple. 
It comes from the barbarous conception of authority. It comes 
from the natural inability of a community: corrupted by authority 
to understand or appreciate Individualism. In a word, it comes 
from that monstrous and ignorant thing that is called Public 
Opinion, which, bad and well-meaning as it is when it tries to 
control action, is infamous and of evil meaning when it tries to 
control Thought or Art. 

Indeed, there is much more to be said in favour of the physical 
force of the public than there is in favour of the public’s opinion. 
The former may be fine. The latter must be foolish. It is often 
said that force is no argument. That, however, entirely depends 
on what one wants to prove. Many of the most important prob- 
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lcms of the last few centuries, such as the continuance of personal 
government in England, or of feudalism in France, have been 
solved entirely by means of physical force. The very violence of 
a revolution may make the public grand and splendid for a 
moment. It was a fatal day when the public discovered that the 
pen is mightier than the paving-stone, and can be made as offen- 
sive as the brickbat. They at once sought for the journalist, found 
him, developed him, and made him their industrious and well- 
paid servant. It is greatly to be regretted, for both their sakes. 
Behind the barricade there may be much that is noble and heroic. 
But what is there behind the leading-article but prejudice, 
stupidity, cant and twaddle ? And when these four are joined 
together they make a terrible force, and constitute the new 
authority. 

In the old days men had the rack. Now they have the Press. 
That is an improvement certainly. But still it is very bad, and 
wrong, and demoralising. Somebody — was it Burke ? — called 
^ Journalism the fourth estaLe. That was true at the time, no doubt. 
But at the present moment it really is the only estate. It has eaten 
up the other three. The Lords Temporal say nothing, the Lords Spir- 
itual have nothing to say, and the House of Commons has nothing 
to say and says it. We are dominated by Journalism. In America 
the President reigns for four years, and Journalism governs for 
e\ er and ever. Fortunately, in America, Journalism has carried 
its authority to the grossest and most brutal extreme. As a natural 
consequence it has begun to create a spirit of revolt. People arc 
amused by it, or disgusted by it, according to their temperaments. 
But it is no longer the real force it was. It is not seriously treated. 
In England, Journalism, except in a few well-known instances, 
not having been carried \p such excesses of brutality, is still a 
great factor, a really remarkable power. The tyranny that it 
proposes to exercise over people’s private lives seems to me to be 
quitt extraordinary. The fact is that the public have an insatiable 
curiosity to know everything, except what is worth knowing. 
Journalism, conscious of this, and having tradesman-like habits, 
supplies their demands. In centuries before ours the public 
nailed the ears of journalists to the pump. That was quite hideous. 
In this century journalists have nailed their own ears to the 
keyhole. That is much worse. And what aggravates the mischief 
is that the journalists who are most to blame are not the amusing 
journalists who write for what are called Society papers. The 
harm is done by the serious, thoughtful, earnest journalists, who 
solemnly, as they arc doing at present, will drag before the eyes 
of the pubjic some incident in the private life of a great statesman, 
of a man who is a leader of political thought as he is a creator of 
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political force, and invite the public to discuss the incident, to 
exercise authority in the matter, to give their views, and not 
merely to give their views, but to carry them into action, to 
dictate to the man upon all other points, to dictate to his {party, 
to dictate to his country; in fact, to make themselves ridiculous, 
offensive, and harmful. The private lives of men and women should 
not be told to the public. The public have nothing to do With 
them at all. \ 

In France they manage these things better. There they do not 
allow the details of the trials that take place in the divdrce 
courts to be published for the amusement or criticism of the public. 
All that the public are allowed to know is that the divorce has 
taken place and was granted on petition of one or other or both 
of the married parLics concerned. In France, in fact, they limit 
the journalist, and allow the artist almost perfect freedom. Here 
we allow absolute freedom to the journalist and entirely limit the 
artist. English public opinion, that is to say, tries to constrain and 
impede and warp the man who makes things that are beautiful 
in effect, and compels the journalisL to retail things that are ugly, 
or disgusting, or revolting in fact, so that we have the most 
serious journalists in the world and the most indecent newspapers. 
It is no exaggeration to talk of compulsion. 1 here are possibly 
some journalists who take a real pleasure in publishing horrible 
things, or who, being poor, look to scandals as forming a sort of 
permanent basis for an income. But there are other journalists, 
I feel certain, men of education and cultivation, who really 
dislike publishing these things, who know that it is wrong to 
do so, and only do it because the unhealthy conditions under 
which their occupation is carried on oblige them to supply 
the public with what the public wants, and to compete with other 
journalists in making that supply as full and satisfying to the 
gross popular appetite as possible. It is a very degrading position 
for any body of educated men to be placed in, and I have no 
doubt that most of them feel it acutely. 

However, let us leave what is really a r very sordid side of the 
subject, and return to the question of popular control in the matter 
of Art, by which I mean Public Opinion dictating to the artist 
the form which he is to use, the mode in which he is to use it, and 
the materials with which he is to work. I have pointed out that 
the arts which had escaped best in England are the arts in which 
the public have not been interested. They are, however, interested 
in the drama, and as a certain advance has been made in the 
drama within the last ten or fifteen years, it is important to point 
out that this advance is entirely due to a few individual artists 
refusing to accept the popular want of tastp as their standard, 
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and refusing to regard Art as a mere matter of demand and sup- 
ply. With his marvellous and vivid personality, with a style that 
has really a true colour-element in it, with his extraordinary 
power, not over mere mimicry, but over imaginative and intel- 
lectual creation, Mr. Irving, had his sole object been to give the 
public what they wanted, could have produced the commonest 
plays in the commonest manner, and made as much success and 
money as a man could possibly desire. But his object was not that. 
His object was to realise his own perfection as an aitist, under 
certain conditions and in certain forms of Art At first he appealed 
to the few: now he has educated Lhe many. He has created in the 
public both taste and temperament. The public appreciate his 
artistic success immensely. I often wonder, however, whether the 
public understand that that success is entirely due to the fact 
that he did not accept their standard, but realised his own. With 
their standard the Lyceum would have been a sort of second- 
rate booth, as some of the popular theatres in London are at 
present. Whether they understand it or not, the fact however 
“remains, that taste and temperament have, to a certain extent 
been created in the public, and that the public is capable of 
developing these qualities. The problem then is, why do not the 
public become more civilised ? They have the capacity. What stops 
them ? 

The thing that stops them, it must be said again, is their 
desire to exercise authority over the artists and over works of art. 
To certain theatres, such as the Lyceum and the Haymarket, 
the public seem to come in a proper mood. In both of these 
theatres there have been individual artists, who have succeeded 
in creating in their audiences — and every theatre in London has 
its own audience — the temperament to which Art appeals. 
And what is that temperament ? It is the temperament of 
receptivity. That is all. 

If a man approached a work of art with any desire to exercise 
authority over it and the artist, he approached it in such a spirit 
that he cannot receive any artistic impression from it at all. The 
work of art is to dominate the spectator: the spectator is not to 
dominate the work of art. The spectator is to be receptive. He 
is to be the violin on which the master is to play. And the more 
completely he can suppress his own silly views, his own foolish 
prejudices, his own absurd ideas of what Art should be, or should 
not be, the more likely he is to understand and appreciate the 
work of art in question. This is, of course, quite obvious in the 
case or the vulgar theatre-going public of English men and women. 
But it is equally true of what are called educated people. For an 
educated person’s ideas of Art are drawn naturally from what 
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Art has been, whereas the new work of art is beautiful by being 
what Art has never been; and to measure it by the standard of 
the past is to measure it by a standard on the rejection of which 
its real perfection depends. A temperament capable of receiving, 
through an imaginative medium, and under imaginative con- 
ditions, new and beautiful impressions, is the only temperament 
that can appreciate a work of art. And true as this is in a case of 
the appreciaton of sculpture and painting, it is still more \ true 
of the appreciation of such arts as the drama. For a picture and 
a statue are not at war with Time. They take no account of 
its succession. In one moment their unity may be apprehended. 
In the case of literature it is different. "Time must be traversed 
before the unity of effect is realised. And so, in the drama, there 
may occur in the first act of the play something whose real 
artistic value may not be evident to the spectator till the third or 
fourth act is reached. Is the silly fellow to get angry and call 
out, and disturb the play, and annoy the artists ? No. The 
honest man is to sit quietly, and know the delightful emotions 
of wonder, curiosity, and suspense. He is not to go to the play 
to lose a vulgar temper. He is to go to the play to realise an 
artistic temperament. He is to go to the play to gain an artistic 
temperament. He is not the arbiter of the work of art. He is one 
who is admitted to contemplate the work of art, and, if the work 
be fine, to forget in its contemplation all the egotism that mars 
him — the egotism of his ignorance, or the egotism of his informa- 
tion. The point about the drama is hardly, I think, sufficiently 
recognised. I can quite understand that were Macbeth produced 
for the first time befqre a modern London audience, many of 
the people present would strongly and vigorously object to the 
introduction of the witches in the first act, with their grotesque 
phrases and their ridiculous words. But when the play is over 
one realises that the laughter of the witches in Macbeth is as terrible 
as the laughter of madness in Lear, more terrible than the laughter 
of Iago in the tragedy of the Moor. No spectator of art needs 
a more perfect mood of receptivity thaff the spectator of a play. 
The moment he seeks to exercise authority he becomes the 
avowed enemy of Art, and of himself. Art does not mind. It is 
he who suffers. 

With the novel it is the same thing. Popular authority and the 
recognition of popular authority are fatal. Thackeray’s Esmond is 
a beautiful work of art because he wrote it to please himself. 
In his other novels, in Pendennis , in Philip , in Vanity Fair even, at 
times, ho is too conscious of the public, and spoils his work by 
appealing directly to the sympathies of the public, or by directly 
mocking at them. A true artist takes no notice whatever of the 
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public. The public are to him non-existent. He has no poppied 
or honeyed cakes through which to give the monster sleep or 
sustenance. He leaves that to the popular novelist. One incom- 
parable novelist wc have now in England, Mr. George Meredith. 
There are better artists in France, but France has no one whose 
view of life is so large, so varied, so imaginatively true. There 
are tellers of stories in Russia who have a more vivid sense of 
what pain in fiction may be. Rut to him belongs philosophy in 
fiction. His people not merely live, but they live in thought. One 
can see them from myriad points of view. They arc suggestive. 
There is soul in them and around them. They are interpretative 
and symbolic. And he who made them, those wonderful, quickly 
moving figures, made them for his own pleasure, and has never 
asked the public what they wanted, has never cared to know 
what they wanted, has never allowed the public lo dictate to him 
in any way, but has gone on intensifying his own personality, 
and producing his own individual work. At first none came to him. 
That did not matter. Then the few came to him. That did not 
•change him. The many have come now. He is still the same. 
He is an incomparable novelist. 

With the decorative arts it is not different. The public clung 
with really pathetic tenacity to what I believe were the direct 
traditions of the Great Exhibition of international vulgarity, 
traditions that were so appalling that the houses in which people 
lived were only fit for blind people to live in. Beautiful things 
began to be made, beautiful colours came from the dyer’s hand, 
beautiful patterns from the artist’s brain, and the use of beautiful 
things and their value and importance were set forth. The public 
were really very indignant. They lost th£ir temper. They said 
silly things. No one minded. No one was a whit the worse. No 
one accepted the authority of public opinion. And now it is 
almost impossible to enter any modern house without seeing 
some recognition of good taste, some recognition of the value of 
lovely surroundings, some sign of appreciation of beauty. In 
fact, people’s houses are, as a rule, quite charming nowadays. 
People have been to a very great extent civilised. It is only fair to 
state, however, that the extraordinary success of the revolution 
in house-decoration and furniture and the like has not really 
been due to the majority of the public developing a very fine 
taste in such matters. It has been chiefly due to the fact that the 
craftsmen of things so appreciated the pleasure of making what 
was beautiful, and woke to such a vivid consciousness of the 
hideousness and vulgarity of what the public had previously 
wanted, that they simply starved the public out. It would be 
quite impossible at the present moment to furnish a room as 
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rooms were furnished a few years ago, without going for every- 
thing to an auction of second-hand furniture from some third- 
rale lodging-house. The things are no longer made. However 
they may object to it, people must nowadays have something 
charming in their sui roundings. Fortunately for themL their 
assumption of authority in these art-matters came to entire grief. 

It is evident, then, that all authority in such things is bad. 
People sometimes inquire what form of government is \ most 
suitable for an artist to live under. To this question there is\only 
one answer. The form of government that is most suitable to the 
artist is no government at all. Authority over him and his art is 
ridiculous. It has been stated that under despotism artists have 
produced lovely work. This is not quite so. Artists have visited 
despots, not as subjects to be tyrannised over, but as wandering 
wonder-makers, as fascinating vagrant personalities, to be enter- 
tained and charmed and suffered to be at peace, and allowed to 
create. Tnore is this to be said in favour of the despot, that he, 
being an individual, may have culture, while the mob, being 
a monster, has none. One who is an Emperor and King may stoop' 
down to pick up a brush for a painter, but when the democracy 
stoops down it is merely to throw mud. And yet tile democracy 
have not so far to stoop as the emperor. In fact, when they 
w'ant to throw mud they have not to stoop at all. But there is no 
necessity to separate the monarch from the mob; all authority 
is equally bad. 

There are three kinds of despots. There is the despot who tyran- 
nises over the body. There is the despot who tyrannises over the 
soul. There is the despot who tyrannises over the soul and body 
alike. The first is called Prince. 'The second is called the Pope. 
The third is called the People. The Prince may be cultivated. 
Many Princes have been. Yet in the Prince there is danger. 
One thinks of Dante at the bitter feast in Verona, of Tasso in 
Ferrara’s madman’s cell. It is better for the artist not to live with 
Princes. The Pope may be cultivated. Many Popes have been; 
the bad Popes have been. The bad Popes loved Beauty, almost 
as passionately, nay, with as much passion as the good Popes 
hated Thought. To the wickedness of the Papacy humanity 
owes much. The goodness of the Papacy owes a terrible debt 
to humanity. Yet, though the Vatican has kept the rhetoric of 
its thunders, and lost the rod of its lightning, it is better for the artist 
not to live with Popes. It was a Pope who said of Cellini to a 
conclave of Cardinals that common laws and common authority 
were not made for men such as he; but it was a Pope who thrust 
Cellini into prison, and kept him there till he sickened with rage, 
and created unreal visions for himself, and saw the gilded sun 
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enter his room, and grew so enamoured of it that he sought to 
escape, and crept out from tower to tower, and falling through 
dizzy air at dawn, maimed himself, and was by a vine-dresser 
covered with vine leaves, and carried in a cart to one who, 
loving beautiful things, had care of him. There is danger in 
Popes. And as for the People, what of them and their authority ? 
Perhaps of them and their authority one lias spoken enough, 
fheir authority is a thing blind, deaf, hideous, grotesque, tragic, 
amusing, serious and obscene. It is impossible for the artist to 
live with the People. All despots bribe. The People bribe and 
brutalise. Who told them to exercise authority ? They were 
made to live, to listen, and to love. Some one has done them a 
great wrong. They have marred themselves by imitation of their 
superiors. They have taken the sceptre of the Prime. How should 
they use it ? They have taken the triple tiara of the Pope. How 
should they carry its burden ? They are as a clown whose heart is 
broken. T hey are as a priest whose soul is not yet born. Let all who 
love Beauty pity them. Though they themselves love not Beauty, 
yet let them pity themselves. Who taught them the trick of 
tyranny ? 

There are many other things that one might point out. One 
might point out how the Renaissance was great, because it 
sought to solve no social problem, and busied itself not about 
such things, but suffered the individual to develop freely, beauti- 
fully, and naturally, and so had great and individual artists, 
and great and individual men. One might point out how Louis 
XIV, by creating the modern state, destroyed the individual- 
ism of the artist, and made things monstroys in their monotony 
of repetition, and contemptible in their conformity to rule, and 
destroyed throughout all France all those fine freedoms of expres- 
sions that had made tradition new in beauty, and new modes 
one with antique form. But the past is of no importance. The 
present i: of no importance. Tt is with the future that we have 
to deal. For the past is what man should not have been. The 
present is what man ought not to be. The future is what artists 
are. 

It will, of course, be said that such a scheme as is set forth 
here is quite unpractical, and goes against human nature. This 
is perfectly true. It is unpractical, and it goes against human 
nature. This is why it is worth carrying out, and that is why one 
proposes it. For what is a practical scheme ? A practical scheme 
is either a scheme that is already in existence, or a scheme that 
could be carried out under existing conditions. But it i3 exactly 
the existing conditions that one objects to; and any scheme that 
could accept these conditions is wrong and foolish. The conditions 
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will be done away with, and human nature will change. The 
only thing that one really knows about human nature is that 
it changes. Change is the one quality we can predicate of iL. 
The systems that fail arc those that rely on the permanency ol 
human nature, and not on its growth and development. The error 
of Louis XIV was that he thought human nature woulqj always 
be the same. The result of his error was the French Resolution. 
It was an admirable result. All the results of Lbe mistakes of 
governments are quite admirable. ' 

It is to be noted that Individualism does not come to the man 
with any sickly cant about duty, which merely means doing what 
other people want because they want it; or any hideous cant 
about self-sacrifice, which is merely a survival of savage mutila- 
tion. In fact, it docs not come to a man with any claims upon hnn 
at all. It comes naturally and inevitably out of man. It is the 
point to which all development lends. It is the differentiation 
to which all organisms grow. It is the perfection that is inherent 
in every mode of life, and towards which every mode of life 
quickens. And so Individualism exercises no compulsion over 
man. On the contrary, it says to man that lie should suffer no 
compulsion to be exercised over him. It does not try to force 
people to be good. It knows that people are good when they art 1 
left alone. Man will develop Individualism out of himself. Man 
is now so developing Individualism. To ask whether Individualism 
is practical is like asking whether Evolution is practical. Evolu- 
tion is the law of life, and there is no evolution except towards 
individualism. Where this tendency is not expressed, it is a case 
of artificially arrested growth, or of disease, or of death. 

Individualism will also be unselfish and unaffected. It has been 
pointed out that one of the results of the extraordinary tyranny 
of authority is that words are absolutely distorted from their 
proper and simple meaning, and are used to express the obverse 
of their right signification. What is true about Art is true about 
Life. A man is called affected, nowadays, if he dresses as he likes 
to dress. But in doing that he is acting in a perfectly natural man- 
ner. Affectation, in such matters, consists in dressing, according 
to the views of one’s neighbour, whose views, as they are the views 
of the majority, will probably be extremely stupid. Or a man is 
called selfish if he lives in the manner that seems to him most 
suitable for the full realisation of his own personality; if, in fact, 
the primary aim of his life is self-development. But this is the 
way in which every one should live. Selfishness is not living as 
one wishes to live, it is asking others to live as one wishes to live. 
And unselfishness is letting other people’s lives alone, not inter- 
fering with them. Selfishness always aims at creating around it 
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an absolute uniformity of type. Unselfishness recognises infinite 
variety of type as a delightful thing, accepts it, acquiesces in 
it, enjoys it. It is not selfish to think for oneself. A man who does 
not think for himself does not think at all. It is grossly selfish to 
require of one’s neighbour that he should think in the same way, 
and hold Lhe same opinions. Why should he ? If he can think, 
lie will probably think differently. If he cannot think, it is mon- 
strous to require thought of any kind from him. A red rose is not 
selfish because it wants to be a red rose. It would be horribly 
sc lfish if it wanted all the other flowers in the garden to be both 
red and roses. Under Individualism people will be quite natural 
and absolutely unselfish, and will know the meanings of the words, 
and realise them in their free, beautiful lives. Nor will men be 
egotistic as they arc now. For the egotist is he who makes claims 
upon others, and the Individualist will not desire to do that. It 
will not give him pleasure. When man has realised Individualism 
he will also realise sympathy and exercise it freely and spon- 
taneously. Up to the present man has hardly cultivated sympathy 
at all. He has merely sympathy with pain, and sympathy with 
pain is not the, highest form of sympathy. All sympathy is fine, 
but sympathy with suffering is the least fine mode. It is tainted 
with egotism. It is apt to become morbid. There is in it a certain 
element of terror for our own safety. We became afraid that we 
ourselves might be as the leper or as the blind, and that no man 
would have care of us. It is curiously limiting, too. One should 
sympathise with the entirety ol life, not with life’s sores and mala- 
dies merely, but with life’s joy and beauty and energy and health 
and freedom. The wider sympathy is, of couise, the more difficult. 
It requires more unselfishness. Anybody ran sympathise with the 
sufferings of a friend, but ^requires a very fine nature —it re- 
quires, in fact, that nature of a true Individualist — to sympathise 
with a friend’s success. 

In the modern stress of competition and struggle for place, 
such sympathy is naturally rare, and is also very much stifled 
by the immoral ideal of uniformity of type and conformity to 
rule which is so prevalent everywhere, and is perhaps most 
obnoxious in England. 

Sympathy with pain there will, of course, always be. It is one 
of the first instincts ol' man. The animals which are individual, 
the higher animals, that is to say, share it with us. But it must 
be remembered that while sympathy with joy intensifies the sum 
of joy in the world, sympathy with pain docs not really diminish 
the amount of pain. It may make man better able to endure evil, 
but the evil^emains. Sympathy with consumption does not cure 
consumption; that is what science does. And when Socialism 
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has solved the problem of povery, and Science solved the problem 
of disease, the area of the sentimentalists will be lessened, and the 
sympathy of man will be large, healthy and spontaneous. Man 
will have joy in the contemplation of the joyous life of others. 

For it is through joy that the Individualism of the future will 
develop itself. Christ made no attempt to reconstruct Society, 
and consequently the Individualism that he preached ti man 
could be realised only through pain or in solitude. The Ideals 
that we owe to Christ are the ideals of the man who abandons 
society entirely, or of the man who resists society absolutely. 
But man is naturally social. Even the Thcbaid became people 
at last. And though the cenobite realises his personality, it is 
often an impoverished personality that he so realises. Upon the 
other hand, the terrible truth that pain is a mode through which 
man may realise himself exercises a wonderful fascination over 
the world. Shallow speakers and shallow thinkers in pulpits and 
on platforms often talk about the world's worship of pleasure, 
and whine against it. But it is rarely in the world’s history thc\t 
its ideal lias been one of joy and beauty. Idle worship of pain has 
far more often dominated the world. Medievalism, with its saints 
and martyrs, its love of self-torture, iLs wild passion for wounding 
itself, its gashing with knives, and its whipping with rods — 
Medievalism is real Christianity, and the medieval Christ is the 
real Christ. When the Renaissance dawned upon the world, and 
brought with it the new ideals of the beauty of life and the joy 
of living, men could not understand Christ. Even Art shows us 
that. The painters of the Renaissance drew Christ as a little boy 
playing with another boy in a palace or a garden, or lying back 
in his mother’s arms, smiling at her, or at a flower, or at a bright 
bird; or as a noble, stately figure moving nobly through the world; 
or as a wonderful figure rising in a sort of ecstasy from death to 
life. Even when they drew him crucified they drew him as a 
beautiful God on whom evil men had inflicted suffering. Bui 
he did not preoccupy them much. What delighLcd them was to 
paint the men and women whom they admired, and to show the 
loveliness of this lovely earth. They painted many religious 
pictures — in fact they painted far too many, and the monotony 
of type and motive is wearisome, and was bad for art. It was the 
result of the authority of the public in art- matters, and is to be 
deplored. But their soul was not in the subject. Raphael was a 
great artist when he painted his portrait of the Pope. When he 
painted his Madonnas and infant Christs, he was not a great 
artist at all. Christ had no message for the Renaissance, which was 
wonderful because it brought an ideal at variance \yith his, and 
to find the presentation of the real Christ we must go to medieval 
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art. There he is one maimed and marred; one who is not comely 
to look on, because Beauty is a joy; one who is not in fair raiment, 
because that may be a joy also: lie is a beggar who has a marvel- 
lous soul; he is a leper whose soul is divine; he needs neither 
property nor health; he is a God realising his perfection through 
pain. 

The evolution of man is slow. The injustice ol men is great. It 
was necessary that pain should be put forward as a mode of 
self-realisation. Even now, in some places in the world, the mes- 
age of Christ is necessary. No one who lived in modern Russia 
could possibly realise his perfection except by pain. A few Russian 
<11 lists have realised themselves in Art; in a fiction that is medieval 
in character, because its dominant note is the realisation of men 
through suffering. But for those who are not arthis, and to whom 
there is no mode of life but the actual life of fact, pain is the only 
door to perfection. A Russian who lives happily under the present 
system of government in Russian must either believe that man 
has no soul, or that, if lie has, it is not worth developing. A 
Nihilist who rejects all authority because he knows authority 
Lo be evil, and welcomes all pain, because through that he realises 
his personality, is a real Christian. To him the Christian ideal is 
a true thing. 

And yet, Christ did not icvolt against authority. He accepted 
the imperial authority of the Roman Empire and paid tribute. 
He endured the ecclesiastical authority of the Jewish Church, and 
would not repel its violence by any violence of his own. He had, 
as I said before, no scheme for the reconstruction of society. But 
the modern world has schemes. It proposes to do away with 
poverty, and the suffering that it entails. It desires to get rid of 
pain, and the suffering that pain entails. It trusts to Socialism 
and to Science as its methods. What it aims at is an Individualism 
expressing itself through joy. This Individualism will be larger, 
fuller, kwelier than any Individualism lias ever been. Pain is not 
the ultimate mode of perfection. It is merely provisional and a 
protest. It has reference to wrong, unhealthy, unjust surroundings. 
When the wrong, and the disease, and the injustice are removed, 
it will have no further place. It was a great work, but it is almost 
over. Its sphere lessens every day. 

Nor will man miss it. For what man has sought for is, indeed, 
neither pain nor pleasure, but simply Life. Man has sought to 
live intensely, fully, perfectly. When he can do so without exer- 
cising restraint on others, or suffering it ever, and his activities 
are all pleasurable to him, he will be saner, healthier, more civi- 
lised, more # himself. Pleasure is Nature’s test, her sign of approval. 
When man is happy, he is in harmony with himself and his 
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environment. The new Individualism, for whose service Socialism, 
whether it wills it or not, is working, will be perfect harmony. 
It will be what the Greeks sought for, but could not, except in 
Thought, realise completely because they had slaves, and fctjl them; 
it will be what the Renaissance sought for, but could not\ realise 
completely except m Art, because they had slaves, and starved 
them. It will be complete, and through it each man will Attain 
to his perfection. The new Individualism is the new Hellenism. 


THE RISE OF HISTORICAL CRITICISM 1 
I 

Historical criticism nowhere occurs as an isolated fact in the 
civilisation or literature of any people. It is part of that complex 
working towards freedom which may be described as the revolt 
against authority. It is merely one facet of that speculative spirit 
of an innovation, which in tne sphere of action produces democ- 
racy and revolution, and in that of thought is the parent of 
philosophy and physical science; and its imporlarice as a factor 
of progress is based not so much on the results it attains, as on 
the tone of thought which it represents, and the method by 
which it works 

Being thus tlie resultant of forces essentially revolutionary, it is 
not to be found in the ancient world among the material despot- 
isms of Asia or the stationary civilisation of Egypt. The clay 
cylinders of Assyria and Babylon, the hieroglyphics of the pyra- 
mids, form not history but the material for history. 

The Chinese annals, ascending as they do to the barborous 
forest life of the nation, are marked with a soberness of judgment, 
a freedom from invention, which is almost unparalleled in the 
writings of any people; but the protective spirit which is the 
characteristic of that people proves as fatal to their literature as 
to their commerce. Free criticism is as unknown as free trade. 
While as regards the Hindus, their acute, analytical and logical 
mind is directed rather to grammar criticism and philosophy 
than to history or chronology. Indeed, m history their imagina- 
tion seems to have run wild, legend and fact are so indissolubly 
mingled together that any attempt to separate them seems vain. 
If we except the identification of the Greek Sandracottus with 

1 Robert Ross sa-'s, “Foi rslablidnnn the authenticity of this hssav I am indebted 
to Mr (Tinilrs tdubl'i ('sbortn, who 1ms examim d* thr original inanusuipt, now in 
America. The l'.ssa^ has Ir hi pn ate d by sorm peison nr prisons unknown. It is obvioush 
a very early woik, wiiltni when tl.r auLhoi was eiLhn at Dublin or at Oxlord. I am 
indebted to a vwll-knowu Oxford Scholar lor correcting the proofs so latf as is possible 
The interpretation of the l.ssav is sometimes obscure ” 
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the Indian Ghandragupta we have really no clue by which we 
can test the truth of their writings or examine their method of 
investigation. 

It is among the Hellenic branch of the lndo-Germanic race 
that history proper is to be found, as well as the spirit of historical 
criticism; among the wonderful offshoot of the primitive Aryans, 
whom we call by the name of Greeks, and to whom, as has been 
well said, we owe all that moves in the world except the blind 
forces of nature. 

For, from 11k* day when they left the chill table-hands of Tibet 
and journeyed, a nomad people, to .Egean shores, the charac- 
teristic of their nature has been the search for light, and the spirit 
of historical criticism is part of that wonderful Aufklarung or 
illumination of the intellect which seems to have burst on the 
Greek race like a great flood of light about the sixth century b.c. 

U esprit d\m siecle nc ndit pas et ne meurt pas a jour fixe, 1 and the 
first critic is perhaps as difficult to discover as the first man. It 
is from democracy that the spirit of criticism borrows its intoler- 
ance of dogmatic authority, from physical science the alluring 
analogies of law and order, from philosophy the conception of an 
essential unit^ underlying the complex mani flotations of pheno- 
mena. It appears first as rather a changed attitude of mind than 
as a principle of research, and its earliest influences are to be 
found in the sacred writings. 

For men begin to doubt in questions of religion first, and then 
in matters of more secular interest; and as regards the nature of 
the spirit of historical criticism itself in its ultimate development, 
it is not merely confined to the empirical method of ascertaining 
whether an event happened or not, buL "s concerned also with 
the investigation into the causes of events, the general relations 
which phenomena of life hoW to one another, and in its ultimate 
development passes into the wider question of the philosophy 
of history. 

Now, while the workings of historical criticism in these two 
spheres of sacred and uninspired history are essentially mani- 
festations of the same spirit, yet their methods arc so different, 
the canons of evidence so entirely separate, and the motives in 
each case so unconnected, that it will be necessary for a clear 
estimation of the progress of Greek thought, that we should con- 
sider these two questions entirely apart from one another. I shall 
then in both cases take the succession of writers in their chrono- 
logical order as representing the rational order — not that the 
succession of time is always the succession of ideas, or that dialectics 
moves ever in the straight line in which Hegel conceives its 

1 The spirit of an age is not born and does not die on a definite day, 
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advance. In Greek thought, as elsewhere, there are periods of' 
stagnation and apparent retrogression, yet their intellectual 
development, not merely in the question of historical criticism, 
but in their art , their poetry and their philosophy , sejems so 
essentially normal, so free from all disturbing external inliheuces, 
so peculiarly rational, that in following in the footsteps qf time 
we shall really he progressing in the order sanctioned by reason. 


At an early period in their intellectual development the 
Greeks reached that critical point in the history of every civilised 
nation, when speculative invades the domain of revealed truth, 
when the spiritual ideas of the people can no longer be satisfied 
by the lower, material conceptions of their inspired writers, and 
when men find it impossible to pour the new wine of free thought 
into the old bottles of a narrow and a trammelling creed. 

From their Aryan ancestors they had received the fatal legacy 
of a mythology stained with immoral and monstrous stories 
which strove to hide the rational order of nature in a chaos of 
miracles, and to mar by imputed wickedness the perfection of 
God’s nature — a very shirt of Nessos in which the Heracles of 
rationalism barely escaped anni] illation. Now while undoubtedly 
the speculation of Thales, and the alluring analogies of law and 
order afforded by physical science, were most important forces 
in encouraging the rise of the spirit of scepticism, yet it was on 
its ethical side that the Greek mythology was chiefly open to 
atlack. 

It is difficult to shake the popular belie! in miracles, but no 
man will admit sin and immorality as attributes of the Ideal he 
worships; so the first symptoms of a new order of thought are 
shown in the passionate outcries of Xenophanes knd Heraclitos 
against the evil things said by Homer of the sons of God; and in 
the story told of Pythagoras, how that he saw tortured in Hell 
the “two founders of Greek theology,” wc can recognise the rise 
of the Aufklarung as clearly as wc sec the Reformation fore- 
shadowed in the Inferno of Dante. 

Any honest belief, then, in the plain truth of these stories soon 
succumbed before the destructive effects of the a priori ethical 
criticism of this school ; but the orthodox party, as is their custom, 
found immediately a convenient shelter under the aegis of the 
doctrine of metaphors and concealed meanings. 

To this allegorical school the tale of the fight around the walls 
of Troy was a‘ mystery, behind which, as behind a veil, were 
hidden certain moraj and physical truths. The contest between 
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Athena and Ares was that eternal contest between rational 
thought and the brute force of ignorance; the arrows which 
rattled in the quiver of the “Far Darter” were no longer the 
instruments of vengeance shot from the golden bow of the child 
of God, but the common rays of the sun, which was itself nothing 
but a mere inert mass of burning metal. 

Modern investigation, with the ruthlcssness of Philistine analy- 
sis, has ultimately brought Helen of Troy down to a symbol of 
the dawn. There were Philistines among the Greeks also who 
saw in the av&paiv 1 a mere metaphor for atmospheric power. 

Now while this tendency to look for metaphors and hidden 
meaning must be ranked as one of the germs of historical criticism, 
yet it was essentially unscientific. Its inherent weakness is clearly 
pointed out by Plato, who showed that while this theory will no 
doubt explain many of the current legends, yet, if it is to be 
appealed to at all, it must be as a universal principle; a position 
lie is by no means prepared to admit. 

• Like many other great principles it suffered from its disciples, 
and furnished its own refutation when the web of Penelope was 
analysed into a metaphor of the rules of formal logic, the warp 
representing the premises, and the woof the conclusion. 

Rejecting, Llien the allegorical interpretation of the sacred 
writings as an essentially dangerous method, proving either loo 
much or too little, Plato himself returns to the earlier mode of 
attack, and re-writes history with a didactic purpose, laying down 
certain ethical canons of historical criticism. God is good; God 
is true; God is wiLhout the common passions of men. These are 
the tests to which we are to bring the stories of the Greek religion. 

“GocI predestines no men to ruin, nor sends destruction 
on innocept cities; He never walks the earth in strange 
disguise, nor has to mourn for the death of any well- 
beloved son. Away with the tears for Sarpedon, the lying 
dream sent to Agamemnon, and the story of the broken 
covenant !” (Plato, Republic , Book ii, 380; iii. 388, 391.J 

Similar ethical canons aie supplied to the accounts of the heroes 
of the days of old, and by the same a priori principles Achilles is 
rescued from the charges of avarice and insolence in a passage 
which may be recited as the earliest instance of that “whitewash- 
ing of great men,” as it has been called, which is so popular 
in our own day, when Catiline and Clodius are represented as 
honest and far-seeing politicians, when eine edle und gule Nalur a 

• 1 Lord of men. 

, a A noble and fine nature. 




is claimed for Tiberius, and Nero is rescued from his heritage 
ol inlamy as an accomplished dilettante whose moral aberrations 
are more than excused by his exquisite artistic sense and (charm- 
ing tenor voice. * 

But besides the allegorising principle of interpretation, and 
the ethical reconstruction of history, there was a third theory, 
which may be called the semi-historical, and which goes qy the 
name of Euhemeros, though lie was by no means the fiist to 
propound it. \ 

Appealing to a fictitious monument which he declared that he 
had discovered in the island of Panchaia, and which purported 
to be a column erected by Zeus, and detailing the incidents of 
his reign on earth, this shallow thinker attempted to show that 
the gods and heroes of anrient Greece were “mere ordinary 
mortals, whose achievements had been a good deal exaggerated 
and misrepresented,” and that the proper canon of historical 
criticism as regards the treatment of myths was to rationalise 
the incredible, and to present the plausible residium as actual 
truth. 

To him and his school, the centaurs, for instance, diose mythical 
sons of the storm, strange links between the lives of men and 
animals, were merely some youths from the village of Nephcle 
in Thessaly, distinguished for their sporting tastes; the “living 
harvest of panoplied knights,” which sprang so mystically from 
the dragon’s teeth, a body of mercenary troops supported by the 
profits on a successful speculation in ivory; and Action, an ordi- 
nary master of hounds, who, living before the days of subscription, 
was eaten out of house and home by the expenses of Ins kennel. 

Now that under the glamour of myth and legend some sub- 
stratum of historical fact may lie, is a proposition rendered 
extremely probable by the modern investigations into the work- 
ings of the mythopocic spirit m post-Ghristian times. Charle- 
magne and Roland, Si. frauds and William Tell, are none the 
less real personages because their histories are filled with much 
that is fictitious and incredible, but in all eases what is essentially 
necessary is some external corroboration, such as is afforded by 
the mentioi of Roland and Roncesvallcs in the chronicles of 
England or, (in the sphere of Greek legend) by the excavations of 
Hissarlik. Bui to rob a mythical narrative of its kerned of super- 
natural elements, and to present the dry husks thus obtained as 
historical fact, is, as has been well said, to mistake entirely the 
true method of investigation and to identify plausibility with 
truth. 

And as regards the critical point urged by Palaipha'os, Strabo, 
and Polybios, that pure invention on Homer’s part is incon- 
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ccivable, we may without scruple allow it, for myths, like consti- 
tutions, grow gradually, and arc not formed in a day. But between 
a poet’s deliberate creation and historical accuracy, there is a wide 
field of the mythopoeic faculty. 

This Euhemeristic theory was welcomed as an essentially 
philosophical and critical method by the unscientific Romans, 
to whom it was introduced by the poet Ennius, that pioneer of 
cosmopolitan Hellenicism, and it continued to characterise the 
tone of ancient thought on the question of the treatment of 
mythology till the rise of Christianity, when it was turned by such 
writers as Augustine and Minticius Felix into a formidable 
weapon of attack on Paganism. It was then abandoned by all 
those who still bent the knee to Athena or to Zeus, and a general 
return, aided by the philosophic mystics of Alexandria, to the 
allegorising principle of interpretation took place, as the only 
means of saving the deities of Olympus from the Titan assaults 
of the new Galilean God. In what vain defence, the statue of 
^iary set in the heart of the Pantheon can best tell us. 

Religions, however, may be absorbed, but they never are dis- 
proved, and the stories of the Greek mythology, spiritualised 
by the purifying influence of Christianity, reappear in many of 
the southern parts of Europe in our own day. 

The old fable that the Greek gods took service with the new 
religion under assumed names has more truth in it than the many 
care to discover. 

Having now traced the progress of historical criticism in the 
special treatment of myth and legend, I shall proceed to investi- 
gate the form in which the same spirit manifested itself as regards 
what one may term secular history and secular historians. The 
field traversed will be foui\d to be in some respects the same, 
but the mental attitude, the spirit, the motive of investigation 
are all changed. 

There were heroes before the son Atreus and historians before 
Herodotus, yet the latter is rightly hailed as the father of history, 
for in him we discover not merely the empirical connection of 
cause and effect, but that constant reference to Laws, which is 
the characteristic of the historian proper. 

For all history must be essentially universal; not in the sense 
of comprising all the synchronous events of the past time, but 
through the universality of the principles employed. And the 
great conceptions which unify the work of Herodotus are such as 
even modern thought has not yet rejected. The immediate 
government of the world by God, the nemesis and punishment 
which sin ^nd pride invariably bring with them, the revealing 
of God’s purpose to His people by signs and omens, by miracles 
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and by prophecy; these are to Herodotus the laws which govern 
the phenomena of history. He is essentially the type of super- 
natural historian; his eyes are ever strained to discern the| Spirit 
of God moving over the face of the waters of life; he isl more 
concerned with final than with efficient causes. \ 

Yet we can discern in him the rise of that historic seme which is 
the rational antecedent of the science of historical criticism! the 
(ftvoiKov Kpmjpioy , 1 to use the words of a Greek writer, as opposed 
to that which comes either T^X^TI 2 or ^ L ^ a X7)^ \ 

He has passed through the valley of faith and has caught a 
glimpse of the sunlit heights of Reason; but like all those who, 
while accepting the supernatural, yet attempt to apply the canons 
of rationalism, he is essentially inconsistent. For the better appre- 
hension of the character of this historic sense in Herodotus it 
will be necessary to examine at some length the \arious forms of 
criticism in which it manifests itself. 

Such fabulous stories as that of the Phoenix, of the goat-footed 
men, of the headless beings with eyes in their breasts, of the mep 
who slept six months in the year ( tovto ovk eVS^o/xai n!)j/ ap^ijv), 4 
of the wehr-wolf of the Neuri, and the like, arc entirely rejected 
by him as being opposed to the ordinary experience of life, and 
to those natural laws whose universal influence the early Greek 
physical philosophers had already made known to the world of 
thought. Other legends, such as the suckling of Gyrus by a bitch, 
or the feather-rain of northern Europe, are rationalised and ex- 
plained into a woman’s name and a fall of snow. The super- 
natural origin of the Scythian nation, from the union of Hercules 
and the monstrous Ephidna, is set aside by him for the more 
probable account that they were a nomad tribe driven by the 
Massagetse from Asia; and he appeals to the local names of their 
country as proof of the fact that the Kimmerians were the 
original possessors. 

But in the case of Herodotus it will be more instructive to pass 
on from points like these to those questions of general probability, 
the true apprehension of which depends rather on a certain 
quality of mind than on any possibility of formulated rules; 
questions which form no unimportant part of scientific history, 
for it must be remembered always that the canons of historical 
criticism are essentially different from those of judicial evidence, 
for they cannot, like the latter, be made plain to every ordinary 
mind, but appeal to a certain historical faculty founded on the 
experience of life. Besides, the rules for ,the reception of evidence 
in courts of law are purely stationary, while the science of historical 

1 The intuitive sense of discrimination. a By art. 3 By instruction. \ l don’t believe 
a word of it. 
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probability is essentially progressive, and changes with the advanc- 
ing spirit of each age. 

Now of all the speculative canons of historical criticism, none 
is more important than that which rests on psychological 
probability. 

Arguing from his knowledge of human nature, Herodotus 
rejects the presence of Helen v\ ithin the walls of Troy. Had she 
been there, he says, Priam and his kinsmen would never have 
been so fbad ((^/jevojSAajSei?)) as not to give her up, when they and 
their children and their city were in such peril (ii. 118); and as 
regards the authority of Homer, some incidental passages in his 
poem show that he knew of Helen’s sojourn in Egypt during the 
siege, but selected the other story as being a more suitable motive 
for an epir. Similarly he docs not believe that the Alcmaionidze 
family, a family who had always been the haters of tyranny 
(fuaoTvpawoi .) . and to whom, even more than to Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton, Athens owed its liberty, would ever have been 
^so treacherous as to hold up a shield after the battle of Marathon 
as a signal for the Persian host to tail on the city. A shield, he 
acknowledges, was held up, but it could not possibly ha\e been 
done by sucli friends of liberty as the house of Alcmacon; nor 
will he believe that a great king like Rhampsinitus would have 
Sent his daughter Kariaai £tt' oUr/fiaros. 1 

Elsewhere he argues from more general consideration of 
probability; a Greek courtesan like Rhodopis would hardly have 
been rich enough to build a pyramid, and, besides, on chrono- 
logical grounds the story is impossible (ii. 134). 

In another passage (ii. 63), after giving an account of the 
forcible entry of the priests of Ares into the chapel of the god’s 
mother, which seems to have been a sort of religious faction fight 
where sticks were freely used (/xd;p7 £u'Aoicri xaprepi j), 2 “I feel 
sure,” he say!?, "‘that many of them died from getting their heads 
broken, notwithstanding the assertions of the Egyptian priests 
to the contrary.” There is also something charmingly naive in 
the account he gives of the celebrated Greek swimmer who dived 
a distance of eighty stadia to give his countrymen warning of the 
Persian advance. “If, however,” he says, “I may offer an opinion 
on the subject, I would say that he came in a boat.” 

There is. of course, something a little trivial in some of the 
instances I have quoted; but in a writer like Herodotus, who 
stands on the borderland between faith and rationalism, one 
likes to note even the most minute instances of the rise of the 
critical and sceptical spirit of inquiry. 

How really strange, at base, it was with him may, I think, 

1 To be a prostitute. a A furious fight with staves, 
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be shown by a reference to those passages where he applies 
rationalistic tests to matters connected with religion. He nowhere, 
indeed, grapples with the moral and scientific difficulties jof the 
Greek Bible; and where he rejects as incredible the marvellous 
achievements of Hercules in Egypt, he does so on the express 
grounds that he had not yet been received among the gods, 
and so was still subject to the ordinary conditions of mortal 
life (cti avdpuiTTOv copra). * 

Even within these limits, however, his religious cdtascieface 
seems to have been troubled at such daring rationalism, and the 
passage (ii. 45) concludes with a pious hope that God will pardon 
him for having gone so far, the great rationalistic passage being, 
of course, that in which he rejects the mythical account of the 
foundation of Dodona. “How can a dove speak with a human 
voice ?” he asks, and rationalises the bird into a foreign princess. 

Similarly he seems more inclined to believe that the great 
storm at the beginning of the Persian War ceased from ordinary 
atmospheric causes, and not in consequence of the incantations of 
the Magians. He calls Melampos, whom the majority of the Greeks 
looked on as an inspired prophet, “a clever man who had acquired 
for himself the art of prophecy”; and as regards the miracle told 
of the jEginetan statues of the primeval deities of Darnia and 
Auxesia, thal they fell on their knees when the sacrilegious 
Athenians strove to carry them off, “any one may belive it,” 
he says, “who likes, but as for myself, I place no credence in the 
talc.” 

So much then for the rationalistic spirit of historical criticism, 
as far as it appears explicitly in the works of this great and philo- 
sophic writer; but for an adequate appreciation of his position 
we must also note how conscious he was of the value of docu- 
mentary evidence, of the use of inscriptions, of the importance 
of the poets as throwing light on manners and customs as well 
as on historical incidents. No writer of any age has more vividly 
recognised the fact that history is a matter of evidence, and that 
it is as necessary for the historian to state his authority as it is 
to produce one’s witnesses in a court of law. 

While, however, we can discern in Herodotus the rise of an 
historic sense, we must not blind ourselves to the large amount 
of instances where he receives supernatural influences as part of 
the ordinary forces of life. Compared to Thucydides, who suc- 
ceeded him in the development of history, he appears almost like 
a mediaeval writer matched with a modern rationalist. For, 
contemporary though they were, between 'these two authors there 
is an infinite chasm of thought. . 

1 While still a mortal man. 
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'Hie essential difference of their methods may be best illus- 
trated from those passages where they treat of the same subject. 
The execution of the Spartan heralds, Nicolaos and Aneristos, 
during the Peloponnesian War is regarded by Herodotus as one 
of the most supernatural instances of the working of nemesis and 
the wrath of an outraged hero; while the lengthened siege and 
ultimate fall of Troy was brought about by the avenging hand 
of God desiring to manifest unto men the mighty penalties which 
always follow upon mighty sins. But Thucydides either sees not, 
or desires not to sec, in either of these events the finger of Provi- 
dence, or the punishment of wicked doers. The death of the heralds 
is merely an Athenian retaliation for similar outrages committed 
by the opposite side; the long agony of ten years’ siege is merely 
due to the want of good commissariat in the Greek army; while 
the fall of the city is the result of a united military attack conse- 
quent on a good supply of provisions. 

Now, it is to be observed, that in this latter passage as well as 
elsewhere, Thucydides is in no sense of the word a sceptic as 
regards his attitude towards the truth of these ancient legends. 

Agamemnon and Atrcus, Theseus and Eurystheus, even Minos, 
about whom Herodotus has some doubts, are to him as real 
personages as Alcibiades or Gylippus. The points in his historical 
criticism of the past are, first, his rejection of all extra-natural 
interference, and, secondly, the attributing to these ancient 
heroes the motives and modes of thought of his own day. The 
present was to him the key to the explanation of the past, as it 
was to the prediction of the future. 

Now as regards his attitude towards the supernatural he is at 
one with modern science. We too know that, just as the primeval 
coalbeds reveal to us the traces of rain-drops and other atmos- 
pheric phenomena similar to those of our own day, so, in estima- 
ting the history of the past, the introduction of no force must be 
allowed whose workings we cannot observe among the pheno- 
mena around us. To lay down canons of ultra-historical credi- 
bility for the explanation of events which happen to have pre- 
ceded us by a few thousand years, is as thoroughly unscientific as 
it is to intermingle preternatural in geological theories. 

Whatever the canons of art may be, no difficulty in history is 
so great as to warrant the introduction of a Ocos airo in 

the sense of a violation of the laws of nature. 

Upon the other point, however, Thucydides falls into an anach- 
ronism. To refuse to allow the workings of chivalrous and self- 
denying motives amon£ the knights of the Trojan crusade, 
because he saw none in the faction-loving Athenian of his own 

1 A ‘dous ex marhma’, or actor representing a God, bi ought on to the stage by a 

mechanical device. 
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day, is to show an entire ignorance of the various characteristics 
of human nature developing under different circumstances, and 
to deny to a primitive chieftain like Agamemnon that authority 
founded on opinion, to which we give the name of divind right, 
is to fall into an historical error quite as gross as attributing to 
Atreus the courting of the populace (TtdepantvKOTa tov h\uov) 1 
with a view to the Mycenean throne. \ 

The general method of historical criticism, pursued by Thucy- 
dides having been thus indicated, it remains to proceed more \jnto 
detail as regards those particular points where he claims for 
himself a more rational method of estimating evidence than either 
the public or his predecessors possessed. 

“So little pains,” he remarks, “do the vulgar take in the in- 
vestigation of truth, satisfied with their preconceived opinions, 
that the majority of the Greeks believe in a Pitanate cohort of the 
Spartan army and in a double vote being the prerogative of the 
Spartan kings, neither of which opinions has any foundation in 
fact. But the chief point on which he lays stress as e\ incing the 
“uncritical way with which men receive legends, even the legends 
of their own country,” is the enure baselessness of the common 
Athenian tradition in which Hannodios and AnStogeiton were 
represented as the patriotic libeiators of Athens from the Ptusis- 
tratid tyranny. So far, he points out, from ihe love of freedom 
being their motive, botli of them were influenced by merely per- 
sonal consideration, Arislogciton being jealous of Hipparchus’ 
attention to Garmodios, then a beautiful boy in the flower of 
Greek loveliness, while the latter’s indignation was aroused 
by an insult offered to his sister by the prince. 

Their motives, then, were personal revenge, while the result oi 
their conspiracy only served to rivet more tightly the chains of 
servitude which bound Athens to "the Pcisistratid house, for 
Hipparchos, whom they killed, was only the tyrant’s younger 
brother, and not the tyrant himself. 

To prove this theory that Hippias wasjhe elder, he appeals to 
the evidence afforded by a public inscription in which his name 
occurs immediately after that of his lather, a point which he 
thinks shows that he was the eldest, and so the heir. This view 
he further corroborates by another inscription, on the altar of 
Apollo, which mentions the children of Hippias and not those of 
his brothers; “for it was natural for the eldest to be married first” ; 
and he points out that, had Hippias been the younger, he would 
not have so easily obtained the tyranny on the death of Hip- 
parchos. 1 

Now, what is important in Thucydides, as evinced in the treat- 

1 Having courted the favour ol the people. 
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ment of legend generally, is not the results he arrived at, but the 
method by which he works, The first great rationalistic historian, 
he may be said to have paved the way for all those who followed 
after him, though it must always be remembered that, while the 
total absence in his pages of all the mystical paraphernalia of the 
supernatural theory of life is an advance in the progress of 
rationalism, and an era in scientific history, whose importance 
could never be over-estimated, yet we find along with it a total 
absence of any mention of those various social and economical 
forces which form such important factors in the evolution of the 
world, and to which Herodotus rightly gave great prominence in 
his immortal work. The history of Thucydides is essentially 
one-sided and incomplete. The intricate details of sieges and 
battles, subjects with which the historian proper has really 
nothing to do except so far as they may throw light on the spirit 
of the age, we would readily exchange for some notice of the 
condition of private society in Athens, or the influence and posi- 
tion of women. 

There is an advance in the method of historical criticism; there 
is an advance m the conception and motive of history itself; for in 
Thucydides we may discern that natural reaction against the 
intrusion of didactic and theological considerations into the sphere 
of the pure intellect, the spirit of which may be found in the 
Euripidean treatment of tragedy and the later schools of art, as 
well as in the Platonic conception of science. 

History, no doubt, has splendid lessons for our instruction, 
just as all good art comes to us as the herald of the noblest truth. 
But to set before cither the painter or the, historian the inculca- 
tion of moral lessons as an aim to be consciously pursued, is to 
miss entirely the true motivf and characteristic of both art and 
history, which is in the one case the creation of beauty, in the other 
the discovery of the laws of the evolution of progress: 11 ne faut 
demander de l 1 Art que FArt, du passe que le passe. 1 

Herodotus wrote to illustrate the wonderful ways of Providence 
and the nemesis that falls on sin, and his work is a good example 
of the truth that nothing can dispense with criticism so much 
as a moral aim. Thucydides has no creed to preach, no doctrine 
to prove. He analyses the results which follow inevilably from cer- 
tain antecedents, in order that on a recurrence of the same crises 
men may know how to act. 

His object was to discover the laws of the past so as to serve as 
a light to illumine the future. We must not confuse the recognition 
of the utility of history with any ideas of a didactic aim. Two 
points mor^ in Thucydides remain for our consideration: his 

1 Only art must be asked of art, only the past ol the past. 
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treatment of the rise of Greek civilisation, and of l he primitive 
conditions of Hellas, as well as the question how far can he be 
really said to have recognised the existence of laws regulating 
the complex phenomena of life. 


The investigation into the two great problems of the origin of 
society and the philosophy of history occupies such an important 
position in the evolution of Greek thought that, to obtain any 
clear view of the workings of the critical spirit, it will be necessary 
to trace at some length their rise and scientific development as 
evinced not merely in the works of historians proper, but also 
in the philosophical treaties of Plato and Aristotle. The important 
position which these two great thinkers occupy in the progress of 
historical criticism can hardly be over-estimated. I do not mean 
merely as regards their treatment of the Greek Bible, and Plato’s # 
endeavours to purge sacred history of its immortality by the 
application of ethical canons at the time when Aristotle was 
beginning to undermine the basis of miracles by his scientific 
conception of law, but with reference to these two wider questions 
of the rise of civil institutions and the philosophy of history. 

And first, as regards the current theories of the primitive 
condition of society, there was a wide divergence of opinion in 
Hellenic; society, just as there is now, for while the majority of 
the orthodox public, of w r hom Hesiod may be taken as the 
representative, looked fiack, as a great many of our own day still do, 
to a fabulous age of innocent happiness, a bell' eta dell ’ auro ] where 
sin and death were unknown and pen and women were like 
Gods, the foremost men of intellect such as Aristotle and Plato, 
jEschylus and many of the other poets 2 ; saw in 'primitive man 
“a few small sparks of humanity preserved on the tops of mountains 
after some deluge,” “without an idea of cities, governments or 
legislation,” “living the lives of wild beasts in sunless caves,” 
“their only law being the survival of the fittest.” 

And this, too was the opinon of Thucydides, whose Arch^ologia 
as it is contains a most valuable disquisition on the early condition 
of Hellas, which it will be necessary to examine at some length. 

Now as regards the means employed generally by Thucydides 
for the elucidation of ancient history, I have already pointed out 
how that, while acknowledging that “it is the tendency of every 
poet to exaggerate, as it is of every chronicler to seek to be attrac- 
tive at the expense of truth,” he yet assumes in the ^ thoroughly 

1 Lovely golden age. 1 Plato's Laws, Mschylus ’ Prometheus Bound . 
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euhemeristic way, that under the veil of myth and legend there 
does yet exist a rational basis of fact discoverable by the method 
of rejecting all supernatural interference as well as any extra- 
ordinary motives inlluencmg the actors. It is in complete accord- 
ance with this spirit that he appeals, for instance, to the Homeric 
epithet of d^veio's, 1 as applied to Corinth, as a proof of the 
early commercial prosperity of that city; to the fact of the generic 
name Hellenes not occurring in the Iliad as a corroboration of his 
theory of the essentially disunited character of the primitive 
Greek tribes; and he argues from the line “O’er many islands and 
all Argos ruled,” as applied to Agamemnon, that his forces 
must have been partially naval, “for Agamemnon’s was a con- 
tinental power, and he could not have been master of any but 
the adjacent islands, and these would not be many but through 
the possession of a fleet.” 

Anticipating in some measure the comparative method of 
research, he argues from the fact of the more barborous Greek 
tribes, such as the ALtolians and Acarnanians, still carrying arms 
in his own day, that this custom was the case originally over the 
whole country. “The fart,” he says, “that the people in these 
parts of Hellas arc still living in the old way points to a time when 
the same mode of life was equally common to all.” Similarly, 
in another passage, he shows how a corroboration of his theory 
of the respectable character of piracy in ancient days is afforded 
by “the honour with which some of the inhabitants of the con- 
tinent still regard a successful marauder,” as well as by the fact 
that the question, “Are you a pirate ?” is a common feature of 
primitive society as shown in the poets; and finally, after observ- 
ing how the old Greek custom of wearing belts in gymnastic 
contests still survived among* the more uncivilised Asiatic tribes, 
he observes tha/ “there are many other points in which a likeness 
may be shown between the life of the primitive Hellenes and that 
of the barbarians to-day.” 

As regards the evidence afforded by ancient remains, while 
adducing as a proof of the insecure character of early Greek 
society the fact of their cities 2 being always built at some distance 
from the sea, he is yet careful to warn us, and the caution ought 
to be borne in mind by all archaeologists, that we have no right 
to conclude from the scanty remains of any city that its legendary 
greatness in primitive times was a mere exaggeration. “We are 
not justified,” he says, “in rejecting the tradition of the magnitude 

1 Prosperous. 

2 Somewhat in the same spirit Tiato in his Laws, appeals to the local position ot 
limn among th* rivers o( (he plain, as a proof that it was not built till long after the 
D( luge. 
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of the Trojan armament, because My cense and the other towns 
of that age seem to us small and insignificant. For, if Lacedemon 
was to become desolate, any antiquarian judging merely from 
its ruins would be inclined to regard the tale ol the Spartan 
hegemony as an idle myth; for the city is a mere collection of 
villages after the old fashion of Hellas, and has none on those 
splendid public buildings and temples which characterise Athens, 
and whose remains, in the case of the latter city, would pe so 
marvellous as to lead the superficial observer into an exaggerated 
estimate of the Athenian power.” Nothing can lie more scientific 
than the archeological canons laid down, whose truth is so 
strikingly illustrated to any one who has compared the waste 
fields of the Eurotas plain with the lordly monuments of the 
Athenian acropolis. 1 

On the other hand, Thucydides is quite conscious of the value 
of the positive evidence afforded by archeological remains. He 
appeals, for instance, to the character of the armour found in ,the 
Delian tombs and the peculiar mode of sepulture, as corrobora- 
tion of his theory of the predominance of the Garian element 
among the primitive islanders, and to the concentration of all 
the temples either in the Acropolis, or in its immediate vicinity, 
to the name of &otv 2 by which it was still known, and to the 
extraordinary sanctity of the spring of water there, as proof that 
the primitive city was originally confined to the citadel, and the 
district immediately beneath it (ii. 16). And lastly, in the very 
opening of bis history, anticipating one of the most scientific of 
modern methods, he points out how in early states of civilisation 
immense fertility of the* soil tends to favour the personal aggrandise- 
ment of individuals, and so to stop the normal progress of the 
country through “the rise of factions, that endless source of 
ruin”; and also by the allurements it offers to a foreign invader, 
to necessitate a continual change of population, one immigration 
following on another. He exemplifies his theory by pointing to 
the endless political revolutions that characterised Arcadia, 
Thessaly, and Boeotia, the three richest spots in Greece, as well 
as by the negative instance of the undisturbed state in primitive 
time of Attica, which was always remarkable for the dryness and 
poverty of its soil. 

Now, while undoubtedly in these passages we may recognise 
the first anticipation of many of the most modern principles of 
research, we must remember how essentially limited is the range of 

1 Plutarch remarks llut the only evidence Crewe possesses of the truth that the 

legendary power ol Alliens is no ' lomance or idle sloiy,’ is the public and sacred 
buildings. This is an instance of the txaggeialed importance given to ruins against 
which Thucydides is warning us. ( 

2 Town. 
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the archtsologia , and how no theory at all is offered 011 the wider 
questions ot' the general conditions of the rise and progress of 
humanity, a problem which is first scientifically discussed in the 
Republic of Plato. 

And at the outset it must be premised that, while the study of 
primitive man is an essentially inductive science, resting rather 
on the accumulation of evidence than on speculation, among the 
Greeks it was prosecuted rather on deductive principles. Thucy- 
dides did, indeed, avail himself of the opportunities afforded by 
the unequal development of civilisation in his own day in Greece, 
and in the places I have pointed out seems to have anticipated 
the comparative method. But we do not find later writers availing 
themselves of the wonderfully accurate and picturesque accounts 
given by Herodotus of the customs of savage tribes. To take one 
instance, which bears a good deal on modern questions, we find 
m the works of this great traveller the gradual and progressive 
steps in the development of the family life clearly manifested in 
|he mere gregarious herding together of the Agathrysi, their 
primitive kinsmanship through women common, and the rise 
of a feeling qf paternity from a state of polyandry. This tribe 
stood at that time on that borderland between umbilical relation- 
ship and the family which has been such a difficult point for 
modern anthropologists to find. 

The ancient authors, however, are unanimous in insisting that 
the family is the ultimate unit of society, though, as I have said, 
an inductive study of primitive races, or even the accounts given 
of them by Herodotus, would have shown them that the veoaa (a 
t&ia 1 of a personal household, to use Plate’s expression, is really 
a most complex notion appearing always in a late stage of civili- 
ation, along with recognitiqn of private property and the rights 
of individualism. 

Philology also, which in the hands of modern investigators 
has proved such a splendid instrument of research, was in ancient 
days studied on too unscientific principles to be of much use. 
Herodotus points out that the word Eridanos is essentially Greek 
in character, that consequently the river supposed to run round 
the world is probably a mere Greek invention. His remarks, 
however, on language generally, as in the case of Piromis , and 
the ending of the Persian names, show on what unsound basis 
his knowledge of language rested. 

In the Bacche of Euripides there is an extremely interesting 
passage in which the immoral stories of the Greek mythology 
are accounted for on the principle of that misunderstanding of 
words ani metaphors to which modern science has given the 

* Private nest. 
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name of a disease of language. In answer to the impious ration- 
alism of Pcntheus — a sort of modern Philistine — Teiresias, who 
may be termed the Max Muller of the Theban cycle, points out 
that the story of Dionysus being inclosed in Zeus’ thigh /really 
arose from the linguistic confusion between wpos 1 and ^pos 2 

On the whole, however — for I have only quoted these two 
instances to show the unscientific character of early philology — 
we may say that this important instrument in recreating the hktory 
of the past was not really used by the ancients as a means of 
historical criticism. Nor did the ancients employ that o^her 
method, used to such advantage in our own day, by which in the 
symbolism and formulas of an advanced civilisation we can detect 
the unconscious survival of ancient customs: for whereas in the 
sham capture of the bride at a marriage feast, which was common 
in Wales till a recent time, we c an discern the lingering remini- 
scence of the barbarous habit of exogamy, the ancient writers 
saw only the deliberate commemoration of an historical event. 

Aristotle does not tell us by what method he discovered that 
the Greeks used to buy their wives in primitive times, but, 
judging by his general principles, it was probably, through some 
legend or myth on the subject which lasted to his own day, and 
not, as we would do, by arguing back from the marriage presents 
given to the bride and her relatives . 3 

The origin of the common proverb “worth so many beeves,” 
in which we discern the unconscious survival of a purely pastoral 
state of society before the use of metals was known, is ascribed by 
Plutarch to the fact of Theseus having coined money bearing a 
bull’s head. Similarly, f the Amathusian festival, in which a young 
man imitated the labours of a woman in travail, is regarded by 
him as a rite instituted in Ariadna’s honour, and the Carian 
adoration of asparagus as a simple commemoration of the adven- 
ture of the nymph Perigune. In the first of these we discern the 
beginning of agnation and kinsmanship through the father, 
which still lingers in the “couvee” of New Zealand tribes: while 
the second is a relic of the totem and fetish worship of plants. 

Now, in entire opposition to this modern inductive principle 
of research stands the philosophic Plato, whose account of 
primitive man is entirely speculative and deductive. 

The origin of society he ascribes to necessity, the mother of all 
inventions, and imagines that individual man began deliberately 
to herd together on account of the advantages of the principle of 
division of labour and the rendering of, mutual need. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that Plato’s object in this 

1 Thigh. 2 Surety, J The futitious sale in the Roman marriage per ciemphoneml was 
originally, of course, a ie.il sale. 4 By purchase. 
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whole passage in the Republic was, perhaps, not so much to analyse 
the conditions of early society as to illustrate the importance of 
the divison of labour, the shibboleth of his political economy, 
by si lowing what a powerful factor it must have been in the most 
primitive as well as in the most complex slates of society; just 
as in the Laws he almost rewrites entirely the history of the Pelo- 
ponnesus in order to prove the necessity of a balance of power. 
He surely, I mean, must have recognised himself how essentially 
incomplete his theory was in taking no account of the origin 
of family life, the position and influence of women, and other 
social questions, as well as in disregarding those deeper motives 
of religion, which are such important factors in early civilisation, 
and whose influence Aristotle seems to have clearly apprehended, 
when he says that the aim of primitive society was not merely 
life but the higher life, and that in the origin of society utility 
is not the sole motive, but that there is something spiritual in it 
if, at least, spiritual will bring out the meaning of that complex 
expression to *aAoV J Otherwise the whole account 111 the Republic 
of primitive mail wall always remain as a warning against the 
intrusion of q prion speculations in the domain appropriate 
to induction. 

Now, Aristotle’s theory of the origin of society, like his philo- 
sophy of ethics, rests ultimately on the principle of final causes, 
not in the theological meaning of an aim or tendency imposed 
from without, but in the scientific sense of function corresponding 
to organ. “Nature maketh no thing in vain” is the text of Aristotle 
in this as in other inquiries. Man being the only animal possessed 
of the power of rational speech is, he asseats, by nature intended 
to be social, more so than the bee or any other gregarious animal. 

He is (f)v(T€L TroXmi( 6 s y “ aijcl the national tendency towards 
higher forms perfection brings the “armed savage who used 
to sell his wife” to the free independence of a free state, and to 
the tcroTTjs' tov apxeiv kul tov ap^eerfl at , 3 wdiich was the test of true 
citizenship. The stages passed through by humanity start with 
the family lirst as the ultimate unit. 

The conglomeration of families forms a village ruled by that 
patriarchal sway which is the oldest form of government in the 
world, as is shown by the fact that all men count it to be the 
constitution of heaven, and the villages are merged into the 
state, and here the progression slops. 

For Aristotle, like all Greek Lhinkcrs, found his ideal within 
the walls of the itoAis , 4 y<;t perhaps in liis remark that a united 
Greece would rule the world we may discern some anticipation 

1 l’hi' pood dlnl hiuutilul 2 By nature adapted to living m an ordcil> community 

a The equality of the governor and the governed. 4 City-state. 
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of that “federal union of free states into one consolidated empire,” 
which, more than the iroAw is to our eyes the ultimate perfect 
polity. 

How far Arisotle was justified in regarding the family j as the 
ultimate unit, with the materials afforded to him byi Greek 
literature, I have already noticed. Besides, Aristotle, \ may 
remark, had he reflected on the meaning of that Athenian law 
which, while prohibiting marriage with a uterine sister, permitted 
it with a sister-german, or on the common tradition in Athens 
that before the time of Cecrops children bore their mothers’ 
names, or on some of the Spartan regulations, could hardly 
have failed to see the universality of kinsmanship through women 
in early days, and the late appearance of monandry. Yet, while 
he missed this point, in common, it must be acknowledged, with 
many modern writers, such as Sir Henry Maine, it is essentially 
as an explorer of inductive instances that we recognise* his 
improvement on Plato. The treatise TTepl TroAm-uIjv, 1 did it 
remain to us in its entirety, would have been one of the mosi 
valuable landmarks in the progress of historical criticism, and 
the first scientific treatise on the science of, comparative 
politics. 

A few fragments still remain to us, in one of which we find 
Aristotle appealing to the authority of an ancient inscription on 
the “Disk of Iphitus,” one of the most celebrated Greek anti- 
quities, to corroborate his theory of the Lycurgean revival of the 
Olympian festival; while his enormous research is evinced in the 
elaborate explanation he gives of the historical origin of proverbs 
such as ouSeis fiiyas Kanos Ix^vs 2 of religious songs like the l&pcv 
is 'Adrjvas'* of the Botticean virgins, or the praises of love and 
war. , 

And, finally, it is to be observed how much widpr than Plato’s 
his theory of the origin of society is. They both rest on a psycholo- 
gical basis, but Aristotle’s recognition of the capacity for progress 
and the tendency towards a higher life, shows how much deeper 
his knowledge of human nature was. - 

In imitation of these two philosophers, Polybios gives an account 
of the origin of society in the opening to his philosophy of history. 
Somewhat in the spirit of Plato, he imagines that after one of 
the cyclic deluges which sweep off mankind at stated periods and 
annihilate all pre-existing civilisation, the few surviving members 
of humanity coalesce for mutual protection, and, as in the case 
with ordinary animals, the one and mo$t remarkable for physical 
strength is elected king. In a short time, owing to the workings 
of sympathy and the desire of approbation, the moml qualities 

1 Concerning Jorms oi government. 2 No big fish is bad. a Let us go to Athens. 
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begin to make their appearance, and intellectual instead of 
bodily excellence becomes the qualification for sovereignty. 

Other points, as the rise of law and the like, are dwelt on in a 
somewhat modern spirit, and although Polybios seems not to 
have employed the inductive method of research in this question, 
or rather, I should say, of the hierarchical order of the rational 
progress of ideas in life, he is not far removed from what the 
laborious investigations of modern travellers have given us. 

And, indeed, as regards the working of the speculative faculty 
in the creation of history, it is in all respects marvellous how 
that the most truthful accounts of the passage from barbarism 
to civilisation in ancient literature come from the works of poets. 
The elaborate researches ol Mr. Taylor and Sir John Lubbock 
have done little more than verify the theories put forward in 
the Prometheus Bound and the De Nalura Rerum; yet neither jEschylus 
nor Lucretius followed in the modern path, but rather attained 
to truth by a certain almost mystic power ol creative imagination, 
such as we now seek to banish from science as a dangerous power, 
though to it science seems to owe many of its splendid generalities . 1 

Leaving then the question of the origin of society as treated by 
the ancients, I shall now turn to the other and the more important 
question of how far they may be said to have attained to what 
we call the philosophy of history. 

Now at the outset we must note that, while the conceptions of 
law and order have been universally received as the governing 
principles of the phenomena of nature in the sphere ol physical 
science, yet their intrusion inLo the domain of history and the life 
of man has always been met with a strong opposition, on the 
ground of the incalculable nature of two great forces acting on 
human action, a certain causeless spontaneity which men call free 
will, and the extra-naturaf interference which they attribute 
as a constant Attribute to God. 

Now that there is a science of the apparently variable pheno- 
mena of history is a conception which we have perhpas only 
recently begun to appreciate; yet, like all other great thoughts, 
it seems to have come to the Greek mind spontaneously, through a 
certain splendour of imagination, in the morning tide of their 
civilisation, before inductive research had armed them with the 
instruments of verification. For I think it is possible to discern 
in some of the mystic speculations of the early Greek thinkers that 
desire to discover what is that “invariable existence of which there 
are variable states/’ and # to incorporate it in some one formula 
of law which may serve to explain the different manifestations of 
all organic bodies, man included , which is the germ of the philosophy 

1 Notably, of course, in the case of heat and its laws 
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of history ; the germ indeed of an idea of which it is not too much 
to say that on it any kind of historical criticism, worthy of the 
name, must ultimately rest. 

For the very first requisite for any scientific conception of 
history is the doctrine of uniform sequence: in other worejs, that 
cerLain events having happened, certain other events correspond- 
ing to them will happen also; that the past is the key of the future. 

Now at the birth of this great conception science, it isurue, 
presided, yet religion it was which at the outset clothed it jn its 
own garb and familiarised men with it by appealing to their 
hearts first and then to their intellects; knowing that at the begin- 
ning of things it is through the moral nature, and not through 
the intellectual, that great truths are spread. 

So in Herodotus, who may be taken as a representative of the 
orthodox tone of thought, the idea of the uniform sequence 
of cause and effect appears under the theological aspect of Nemesis 
and Providence, which is really the scientific conception of law, 
only it is viewed from an ethical standpoint. 

Now in Thucydides the philosophy of history rests on the 
probability, which the uniformity of human nature affords us, 
that the future will in the course of human things resemble the 
past, if not reproduce it. He appears to contemplate a recurrence 
of the phemomena of history as equally certain with a return 
of the epidemic of the Great Plague. 

Notwithstanding what German critics have written on the 
subject, we must beware of regarding this conception as a mere 
reproduction of that cyclic theory of events which sees in the 
world nothing but tl\p rotation of Strophe and Anlistrophc, in 
the eternal choir of life and death. 

For, in his remarks on the excesses of the Corcyrean Revolution, 
Thucydides distinctly rests his idea of the recurrence of history 
on the psychological grounds of the general sameness of mankind. 

“The sufferings,” he says, “which revolution entailed upon the 
cities were many and terrible, such as have occurred and always 
will occur, as long as human nature remains the same, though in 
a severer or milder form, and varying in their symptoms according 
to the variety of the particular cases. 

“In peace and prosperity states and individuals have better 
sentiments, because they are not confronted with imperious 
necessities ; but war takes away the easy supply of men’s wants, and 
so proves a hard taskmaster, which brings most men’s characters 
to a level with their fortunes.” 
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It is evident that here Thucydides is ready to admit the variety 
of manifestations which external causes bring about in their 
workings on the uniform character of the nature of man. Yet, 
after all is said, these are perhaps but very few general statements: 
the ordinary effects of peace and war arc dwelt on, but there is 
no real analysis of the immediate causes and general laws of the 
phenomena of life, nor does Thucydides seem to recognise the 
truth that if humanity proceeds in circles, the circles are always 
\\ idening. 

Perhaps we may say that with him the philosophy of history is 
partly in the metaphysical stage, and see, in the progress of this 
idea from Herodotus to Polybrus, the exemplification of the 
Comtian law of the three stages of thought, the Lheological, Ihe 
metaphysical, and the scientific- for truly out of the vagueness of 
theological mysticism this conception which we call the Philosophy 
of History was raised to a scientific principle, according to which 
the past was explained and die future predicted by reference to 
general laws. 

Now, just as the earliest account of the nature of the progress 
of humanity is to be found in Plato, so in him we find the first 
explicit attempt to found a universal philosophy of history upon 
wide rational grounds. Having created an ideally perfect state, 
the philosopher proceeds to give an elaborate theory ol the com- 
plex causes which produce revolutions, of the moral effects of 
various forms of government and education, of the rise of the 
criminal classes and their connection with pauperism, and, in a 
word, to create history by the deductive method and to proceed 
from a priori psychological principles to discover the governing 
laws of the apparent chaos of political life. 

There have been many attempts since Plato Lo deduce from 
a single philosophical principle all the phenomena which experi- 
ence subsequently verifies for us. Fichte thought he could pre- 
dict the world-plan from the idea of universal time. Hegel 
dreamed he had found the key to the mysteries of life in the devel- 
opment of freedom, and Krause in the categories of being. But 
the one scientific basis on which the true philosophy of history 
must rest is the complete knowledge of the laws ol human nature 
in all its wants, its aspirations, its powers and its tendencies: 
and this great truth, which Thucydides may be said in some 
measure to have apprehended, was given to us firs l by Plato. 

Now it cannot be accurately said of this philosopher that either 
his philosophy or his his Lory is entirely and simply a priori. On est 
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de son sieclc menu quand any protested and so we find in him continual 
references to the Spartan mode of life, the Pythagorean system, 
the general characteristics of Greek tyrannies and Greek democ- 
racies. For while, in his account of the method of forming an 
ideal state, he says that the political artist is indeed to I fix his 
gaze on the sun of abstract truth in the heavens of th!e pure 
reason, but is sometimes to turn to the realisation of the\ ideals 
on earth: yet, after all, the general character of the Platonic 
method, which is what we are specially concerned with, is essen- 
tially deductive and a priori . And he himself, in the buildirig up 
of his Nephclococcygia, certainly starts with a xadapos 
making a clean sweep of all history and all experience; and it was 
essentially as an a priori theorist that he is criticised by Aristotle, 
as we shall see later. 

To proceed to closer details regarding the actual scheme of the 
laws of political revolutions as drawn out by Plato, we must 
first note that the primary cause of the decay of the ideal state 
is the general principle, common to the vegetable and animal 
worlds as well as to the world of history, that all created things 
are fated to decay — a principle which, though expressed in the 
terms of a mere metaphysical abstraction, is yet perhaps in its 
essence scientific. For we too must hold that a continuous redis- 
tribution of matter and motion is the inevitable result of the 
normal persistence of Force, and that perfect equilibrium is as 
impossible in politics as it certainly is in physics. 

The secondary causes wdiich mar the perfection of the Platonic 
“city of the sun” are to be found in the intellectual decay of the 
race consequent on injudicious marriages and in the Philistine 
elevation of physical achievements over mental culture: while the 
hierarchical succession of Timocracy and Oligarchy, Democracy 
and Tyranny, is dwelt on at great length and its causes analysed 
in a very dramatic and psychological manner, if not in that 
sanctioned by the actual order of history. 

And indeed it is apparent at first sight that the Platonic suc- 
cession of states represents rather the succession of ideas in the 
philosophic mind than any historical succession of time. 

Aristotle meets the whole simply by an appeal to facts. If the 
theory of the periodic decay of all created things, he urges, be 
scientific, it must be universal, and so true of all the other states 
as well as of the ideal. Besides, a state usually changes into its 
contrary and not to the form next to it; so the ideal state would 
not change into Timocracy; while Oligarchy, more often than 
Tyranny, succeeds Democracy. Plato, besides, says nothing of 
what a Tyranny would change to. According to the £ycle theory 

1 A man belongs u> Ins age evrn when he struggles against it. 2 Clean sheet. 
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it ought to pass into the ideal state again, but as a fact one Tyranny 
is changed into another as at Sicyon, or into a Democracy as at 
Syracuse, or into an Aristocracy as at Carthage. The example 
of Sicily, too, shows that an Oligarchy is often followed by a 
Tyranny, as at Leontini and Gcla. Besides, it is absurd to represent 
greed as the chief motive of decay, or to talk of avarice as the 
root of Oligarchy, when in nearly all true oligarchies money- 
making is forbidden by law. And finally, the Platonic theory 
neglects the different kinds of democracies and of tyrannies. 

Now nothing can be more important than this passage in 
Aristotle’s Politics (v. 12), which may be said to mark an era in 
the evolution of historical criticism. I or there is nothing on which 
Aristotle insists so strongly as that the generalisations from facts 
ought to be added to the data of the a prion method — a principle 
which we know to be true not merely of deductive speculative 
politics but of physics also: for arc not the residual phenomena 
of chemists a valuable source of improvement in theory ? 

„ His own method is essentially historical though by no means 
empirical. On the contrary, this far-seeing thinker, rightly styled 
il maestro di cylor che sanno, 1 may be said to have apprehended 
dearly that the true method is neither exclusively empirical nor 
exclusively speculative, but rather a union of both in the process 
called Analysis or the Interpretation or f acts, which has been 
defined as the application to facts of such general conceptions 
as may fix the important characteristics of the phenomena and 
present them permanently in their true relations. He too was the 
first to point out, what even in our own day is incompletely 
appreciated, that nature, including the ^development of man, 
is not full of incoherent episodes like a bad tragedy, that incon- 
sistency and anomaly are a§ possible in the moral as they are in 
physical world, and that where the superficial observer thinks 
he sees a revolution the philosophical critic discerns merely the 
gradual and rational evolution of the inevitable results of certain 
antecedents. 

And while admitting the necessity of a psychological basis for 
the philosophy of history, he added to it the important truth that 
man, to be apprehended in his proper position in the universe 
as well as in his natural powers, must be studied from below in 
the hierarchical progression of higher function from the lower 
forms of life. The important maxim, that to obtain a clear con- 
ception of anything we must “study it in its growth from the very 
beginning” is formally set down in the opening of the Politics , 
where, indeed, we shall find the other characteristic features of 
the moderp Evolutionary theory, such as the “Differentiation of 

1 The master of those who know 
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Function” and the “Survival of the Fittest” explicitly set forth. 

What a valuable step this was in the improvement of the method 
of historical criticism it is needless to point out. By it, one may say, 
the true thread was given to guide one’s steps through the bewilder- 
ing labyrinth of facts. For history (to use terms with which AHstotlc 
has made us familiar) may be looked at from two essentially 
different standpoints; either as a work of art whose re'Ak 1 or 
final cause is external to it and imposed on it from without; 
or as an organism containing the law of its own development in 
itself, and working out its perfection merely by the fact of b\ung 
what it is. Now, if we adopt the former, which we may style the 
theological view, we shall be in continual danger of tripping 
into the pitfall of some a priori conclusion — that bourne from which, 
it has been truly said, no traveller ever returns. 

The latter is the only scientific theory and was apprehended 
in its fulness by Aristotle, whose application of the inductive 
method to history, and whose employment of the evolutioncry 
theory of humanity, show that he was conscious that the philo* 
sophy of history is nolmng separate from the facts of history 
but is contained in them, and that the rational law of the com- 
plex phenomena of life, like the ideal in the world of Lhought, 
is to be reached through the facts, not superimposed on them - 
Kara. ttoXXojv not 7roAAa. 2 

And finally, in estimating the enormous debt which the scienc e 
of historical criticism owes to Aristotle, we must not pass over his 
attitude towards those tw r o great difficulties in the formation of a 
philosophy of history on which 1 have touched above. 1 mean the 
assertion of cxtra-natutal interference with the normal develop- 
ment of the w r orld and of the incalculable influence exercised 
by the power of free w ill. 

Now, as regards the former, he may be said to have neglected 
it entirely. The special acts of providence proceeding from God’s 
immediate government of the world, which Herodotus saw as 
mighty landmarks in history, would have been to him essentially 
disturbing elements in that universal reign of law, the extent 
of whose limitless empire he of all the great thinkers of antiquity 
was the first explicitly to recognise. 

Standing aloof from the popular religion as well as from the 
deeper conceptions of Herodotus and the Tragic School, he no 
longer thought of God as of one with fair limbs and treacherous 
face haunting wood and glade, nor would he see in him a 
jealous judge continually interfering iq the world’s history to 
bring the wicked to punishment and the proud to a fall. God to 
him was the incarnation of the pure Intellect, a bejng whose 

1 End or airn. 2 Reasoning from the multiplicity ol experience. 
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activity was the contemplation of his own perfection, one whom 
Philosophy might imitate but whom prayers could never move, 
to the sublime indifference of whose passionless wisdom what 
were the sons of men, their desires or their sins ? While as regards 
the other difficulty and the formation of a philosophy of history, 
the conflict of free will with general laws appears first in Greek 
thought in the usual theological form in which all great ideas 
seem to be cradled at their birth. 

It was such legends as those of (Edipus and Adrastus exempli- 
fying the struggles of individual humanity against the overpower- 
ing force of circumstances and necessity, which gave to the early 
Greeks those same lessons which we of modern days draw, in 
somewhat less artistic fashion, from the study of statistics and the 
laws of physiology. 

In Aristotle, of course, there is no trace of supernatural influence. 
The Furies, which drive their victim into sin first and then punish- 
ment, are no longer “viper-tressed goddesses with eyes and mouth 
allame,” but those evil thoughts winch harbour within the im- 
pure soul. In this, as in all other points, to arrive at Aristotle is to 
reach the pure atmosphere of scientific and modern thought. 

But while he rejected pure necessitarianism in its crude form as 
essentially a rccluctia ad absurdum of life, he was fully conscious 
of the fact that the will is not a mysterious and ultimate unit of 
force beyond which we cannot go and whose special characteristic 
is inconsistency, but a certain creative attitude of the mind which 
is, from the first, continually influenced by habits, education and 
circumstance; so absolutely modifiable, in a word, that the good 
and the bad man alike seem to lose the^power of free will; for 
the one is morally unable to sin, ihe other physically incapacitated 
for reformation. 

And of the influence of efimate and temperature in forming the 
nature of mail (a conception perhaps pressed too far in modern 
days when the “race theory” is supposed to be a sufficient ex- 
planation of the Hindoo, and the latitude and longitude of a 
country the best guide to its morals 1 ), Aristotle is completely 
unaware. I do not allude to such smaller points as the oligarchical 
tendencies of a horse-breeding country and the democracy 
influence of the proximity of the sea (important though they are 
for the consideration of Greek history), but rather to those wider 
views in the seventh book of his Politics , where he attributes the 
happy union in the Greek character of intellectual attainments 
with the spirit of progress to the temperate climate they enjoyed, 
and points out how the extreme cold of the north dulls the mental 

1 Cousin errs a good deal m (his resperl To sav, as he did, “ Gi\e ine the la! 1 Hide 
and ihe longitude of a country, its users and its mountains, and I will deduce the race, 
is surely a glaring exaggeration. 
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faculties of its inhabitants and renders them incapable of social 
organisation or extended empire; while to the enervating heat of 
eastern countries was due that want of spirit and bravery which 
then, as now, was the characteristic of the population ip that 
quarter of the globe. | 

Thucydides has shown the casual connection between political 
revolutions and the fertility of the soil, but goes a step farther and 
points out the psychological influences on a people’s character 
exercised by th<- various extremes of climate— in both casefc the 
first appearance of a most valuable form of historical criticism. 

To the development of Dialectic, as to God, intervals of time 
are of no account. From Plato and Aristotle we pass direct to 
Polybius. 

The progress of thought from the philospher of the Academe 
to the Arcadian historian may be best illustrated by a comparison 
of the method by which each of the three writers, whom I have 
selected as the highest expressions of the rationalism of his respec- 
tive age, attained to his ideal state: for the latter conception rnay^ 
be in a measure regarded as representing the most spiritual 
principle which they could discern in history. 

Now, Plato created his on a priori principles: Aristotle formed 
his by an analysis of existing constitutions; Polybius found his 
realised for him in the actual world of fact. Aristotle criticised 
the deductive speculations of Plato by means of inductive nega- 
tive instances, but Polybius will not take the “Cloud City” of 
the Republic into account at all. He compares it to an athlete' 
who has never run on “Constitution Hill,” to a statue so beautiful 
that it is entirely removed from the ordinary conditions of 
humanity, and consequently from the canons of criticism. 

The Roman state had attained in his eyes, by means of the 
mutual counteraction of three opposing forces , 1 that stable 
equilibrium in politics which was the ideal of all ftie theoretical 
writers of antiquity. And in connection with this point it will be 
convenient to notice here how much truth there is contained in 
the accusation so often brought against the ancients that they 
knew nothing of the idea of Progress, for the meaning of many 
of their speculations will be hidden from us if we do not try and 
comprehend first wdiat their aim was, and secondly why it was so. 

Now, like all wide generalities, this statement is at least inac- 
curate. The prayer of Plato’s ideal city — dyadajv dfielvovs, 
feat €*£ ci^cAi/ctoi' (A^cAijuxuTcpouj ad touj cVyoyous yiyrecrflai 2 might 
be written as a text over the door of the last Temple to 

The monarchical, aristocratic al, and democratic elements of the Roman constitution 
are referred to. 

2 That the sons ol koocI men should always be better than theii fathciv, and the sona 
of useful citizens more useful than their fathers. 
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Humanity raised by the disciples of Fourier and Saint Simon, 
but it is certainly true that their ideal principle was order and 
permanence, not indefinite progress. For, setting aside the artistic 
prejudices which would have led the Greeks to reject this idea 
of unlimited improvement, we may note that the modern con- 
ception of progress rests partly on the new enthusiasm and worship 
of humanity, partly on the splendid hopes of material improve- 
ments in civilisation which applied science has held out to us, 
two influences from which ancient Greek thong] it seems to have 
been strangely free. For the Greeks marred the perfect humanism 
of the great men whom they woi shipped, by imputing to them 
divinity and its supernatural powers; while their science was 
eminently speculative and often almost mystic in its character, 
aiming at culture and not utility, at higher spirituality and more 
intense reverence for law, rather than at the increased facilities 
of locomotion and the cheap production of common things 
about which our modern scientific school ceases not to boast. 
And lastly, and perhaps chiefly, we must remember that the 
‘^plague spot of all Greek states,” as one of their own writers 
has called it, was the terrible insecurity to life and property 
which resulted from the factions and revolutions which ceased 
not to trouble Greece at all times, raising a spirit of fanaticism 
such as religion raised in the middle ages of Europe. 

These considerations, then, will enable us to understand 
first how it was that, radical and unscrupulous reformers as the 
Greek political theorists were, yet, their end once attained, no 
modern conservatives raised such outcry against the slightest 
innovation. Even acknowledged improvements in such things as 
the games of children or the modes of music were regarded by 
them with feelings of extreme apprehension as the herald of the 
drapeau rouge 1 of reform. And* secondly, it will show us how it was 
that Polybius found his ideal in the commonwealth of Rome, 
and Aristotle, like Mr. Bright, in the middle classses. Polybius, 
however, is not content merely with pointing out his ideal state, 
but enters at considerable length into the question of those 
general laws whose consideration forms the chief essential of the 
philosophy of history. 

He starts by accepting the general principle that all things are 
fated to decay (which I noticed in the case of Plato), and that “as 
iron produces rust and as wood breeds the animals that destroy 
it, so every state has in it the seeds of its own corruption.” He is 
not, however, content to rest there, but proceeds to deal with the 
more immediate causes ot revolutions, which he says are twofold 
in nature, cither external or internal. Now, the former, depend- 

( 1 Red flag. 
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ing as they do on the synchronous conjunction of other events 
outside the sphere of scientific estimation, are from their very 
character incalculable; but the latter, though assuming many 
forms, always result from the over-great preponderance of any 
single element to the detriment of the others, the ratiojnal law 
lying at the base of all varieties of political changes beihg that 
stability can result from the static al equilibrium produced by 
the counteraction of opposing parts, since the more simple a 
constitution is the more it is insecure. Plato had pointed out before 
how the extreme liberty of a democracy always resulted ii^ des- 
potism, but Polybius analyses the law and shows the scientific 
principles on which it rests. 

The doctrine of the instability of pure constitutions forms an 
important era in the philosophy of history. Its special applicability 
to the politics of our own day has been illustrated in the rise of 
the great Napoleon, when the French state had lost those divisions 
of caste and prejudice, of landed aristoeract and moneyed interest, 
institutions in which the vulgar see only barriers to Libery but 
which are indeed the only possible defences against the coming 
of that periodic Sirius of politics, the rvpawos eV TrpoaTaTiKfjs pifa 

There is a principle which Tocqueville never wearies of 
explaining, and which has been subsumed by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer under that general law common to all organic bodies 
which we call the Instability of the Homogeneous. The various 
manifestations of this law, as shown in the normal, regular 
revolutions and evolutions of the different forms of government, 2 
are expounded with great clearness by Polybius, who claimed 
for his theory in the Thucydidean spirit, that it is a Krijfia is aci, 3 
not a mere aywviafia is to TTapayprjfia , 4 and that a knowledge of it 
will enable the impartial observer to discover at any time what 
period of its constitutional evolution any particular state has 
already reached and into what form it will be ‘next different- 
iated, though possibly the exact time of the changes may be more 
or less uncertain. 

Now in this necessarily incomplete account of the laws of 
political revolutions as expounded by Polybius enough perhaps 
has been said to show what is his true position in the rational 
development of the “Idea” which I have called the Philosophy 
of History, because it is the unifying of history. Seen darkly as 
it is through the glass of religion in the pages of Herodotus, more 
metaphysical than scientific with Thucydides, Plato strove to 
seize it by the eagle-flight of speculation, to reach it with the 
eager grasp of a soul impatient of those slower and surer inductive 

1 Lord of an aristocratic family. 1 Polybus, vi. 9 3 Las Ling possession** 4 Prize of the 

immediate present. 
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methods which Aristotle, in his trenchant criticism of his great 
master, showed were more brilliant than any vague theory, 
if the test of brilliancy is truth. 

What then is the position of Polybius ? Does any new method 
remain for him ? Polybius was one of those many men who are 
born too late to be original. To Thucydides belongs the honour 
of being the first in the history of Greek thought to discern the 
supreme calm of law and order underlying the fitful storms of 
life, and Plato and Aristotle each represents a great new principle. 
To Polybius belongs the office — how noble an office he made it 
his writings show — of making more explicit the ideas which were 
implicit in his predecessors, of showing that they were of wider 
applicability and perhaps of deeper meaning than they had 
seemed before, of examining with more minuteness the laws 
which they had discovered, and finally of pointing out more 
clearly than any one had done the range of science and the 
means it offered for analysing the present and predicting what 
was to come. His office thus was to gather up what they had left 
to give their principles new fife by a wider application. 

Polybius eiyis this great diapason of Greek thought. When the 
Philosophy of history appears next, as in Plutarch’s tract on “Why 
God’s anger is delayed,” the pendulum of thought had swung 
back to where it began. His theory was introduced to the Romans 
under the cultured style of Cicero, and was welcomed by them 
as the philosophical panegyric of their state. The last notice of it 
in Latin literature is in the pages of Tacitus, who alludes to the 
stable polity formed out of these elements as a constitution easier 
to commend than to produce and in no £ase lasting. Yet Poly- 
bius had seen the future with no uncertain eye, and had prophe- 
sied the rise of the Empire from the unbalanced power of the 
ochlocracy fifty years and more before there was joy in the Julian 
household over the birth of that boy who, borne to power as the 
champion of the people, died wearing the purple of a king. 

No attitude of historical criticism is more important than the 
means by which the ancients attained to the philosophy of history. 
The principle of heredity can be exemplified in literature as well 
as in organic life: Aristotle, Plato and Polybius are the lineal 
ancestors of Fichte and Hegel, of Vico and Cousin, of Montes- 
quieu and Tocqueville. 

As my aim is not to give an account of historians but to point 
out those great thinkers whose methods have furthered the advance 
of this spirit of historical criticism. I shall pass over those annalists 
and chroniclers who intervened between Thucydides and Polybius. 
Yet perhaps it may serve to throw new light on the real nature of 
this spirit and its intimate connection with all other forms of 
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advanced thought if' 1 give some estimate of the character and 
rise of those many influences prejudicial to the scientific study 
of history which cause such a wide gap between these two 
historians. 

Foremost among these is the growing influence of rhetoric and 
the Isocratean school, which seems to have regarded hiitory as 
an arena for the display of either pathos or paradoxes, \ not a 
scientific investigation into laws. \ 

The new age is the age of style. The same spirit of exclusive 
attention to form which made Euripides often, like Swinburne, 
prefer music to meaning and melody to morality, which gave 
to the later Greek statues that refined effeminacy, that over- 
strained gracefulness of attitude, was felt in the sphere of history. 
The rules laid down for historical composition are those relating to 
the aesthetic value of digressions, the legality of employing more 
than one metaphor in the same sentence, and the like; and 
historians are ranked not by their power of estimating evidence 
but by the goodness of the Greek they write. 

I must note also the important influence on literature exer- 
cised by Alexander the Great; for while his travels encouraged 
the more accurate research of geography, the very splendour of 
his achievements seems to have brought history again into the 
sphere of romance. The appearance of all great men in the world 
is followed invariably by the rise of that mythopoeic spirit and 
that tendency to look for the marvellous, which is so fatal to true 
historical criticism. An Alexander, a Napoleon, a Francis of 
Assissi and a Mahomet are thought to be outside the limiting 
conditions of rational, law, just as comets were supposed to be 
not very long ago. While the founding of that city of Alexandria, 
in which Western and Eastern thought met with such strange 
results to both, diverted the critical tendencies of the Greek 
spirit into questions of grammar, philology and the tike, the narrow 
artificial atmosphere of the University town (as we may call it) 
was fatal to the development of that independent and speculative 
spirit of research which strikes out new methods of inquiry, of 
which historical criticism is one. 

The Alexandrines combined a great love of learning with an 
ignorance of the true principles of research, an enthusiastic spirt 
for accumulating materials with a wonderful incapacity to use 
them. Not among the hot sands of Egypt, or the Sophists of 
Athens, but from the very heart of Greece rises the man of genius 
on whose influence in the evolution of the philosophy of history 
I have a short time ago dwelt. Born in the serene and pure air 
of the clear uplands of Arcadia, Polybius may be said tp reproduce 
in his work the character of the place which gave him birth. 
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For, of all the historians — I do not say of antiquity but of all 
time — none is more rationalistic than he, none more free from any 
belief in the “visions and omens, the monstrous legends, the 
grovelling superstitions and unmanly craving for the super- 
natural (SeiCTiSai/ioi/tcis aytvvovs Kai repargtas y^ai/cwSouy 1 ) 2 which 
he is compelled to notice himself as the characteristics of 
some of the historians who preceded him. Fortunate in the 
land which bore him, he was no less blessed in the wondrous time 
of his birth. For, representing in himself the spiritual supiemacy 
of the Greek intellect and allied in bonds of chivalrous friendship 
to the world-conqueror of his day, he seems led as it were by the 
hand of Fate “to comprehend,” as has been said, “more clearly 
than the Romans themselves the historical position of Rome,” 
and to discern wilh greater insight than all other men could those 
two great resultants of ancient civilisation, the material empire 
of the city of the seven hills, and the intellectual sovereignty 
of Hellas. 

B Before his own day, he says, 3 the events of the world were 
unconnected and separate and the histories confined to particular 
countries. Now, for the first time, the universal empire of the 
Romans rendered a universal history possible. 4 . This, then, is 
the august motive of his work: to trace the gradual rise of this 
Italian city from the day when the first legion crossed the narrow 
strait of Messina and landed on the fertile fields of Sicily to the 
time when Corinth in the East and Carthage in the West fell 
before the resistless wave of empire and the eagles of Rome 
passed on the wings of universal victory from Calp6 and the 
Pillars of Hercules to Syria and the Nile. # At the same time he 
recognised that the scheme of Rome’s empire was worked out 
under the <egis of God’s wilh. For, as one of the Middle Age 
scribes most truly says, the of Polybius is that power which 
wc Ghristians f rall God; the second aim, as one may call it, of 
his history is to point out the rational and human and natural 
causes which brought this result, distinguishing, as we should 
say, between God’s mediate and immediate government of the 
world. 

With any direct intervention of God in the normal development 
of Man, he will have nothing to do: still less with any idea of 
chance as a factor in the phenomena of life. Chance and miracles 
he says, are men* expressions for our ignorance of rational causes. 
The spirit of rationalism which we recognised in Herodotus as 
a vague uncertain attitude and which appears in Thucydides as 

1 Polvbius, xii. 24. ' Hast* superstitious fears and that inlmst in the marvellous 

vvliiclx is characteristic in women 3 Polybius, 1. 4, vm. 4, specially; and really passim. 

4 He makes one ex< eption. B Polybius, viii. 4, < Chance.. 
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a consistent attitude of mind never argued about or even explained, 
is by Polybius analysed and formulated as the great instrument 
of historical research. 

Herodotus, while believing on principle in the supernatural, 
yet was sceptical at times. Thucydides simply ignored the 
supernatural. He did not discuss it, but he annihilated it by 
explaining history without it. Polybius enters at length into 
the whole question and explains its origin and the method of 
treating it. Herodotus would have believed in Scipio’s (dream. 
Thucydides would have ignored it entirely. Polybius otplains 
it. He is the culmination of the rational progression of Dialectic. 
“Nothing,” he says, “shows a foolish mind more than the attempt 
to account for any phenomena on the principle of chance or 
supernatural intervention. History is a search for rational causes, 
and there is nothing in the world— even those phenomena which 
seem to us the most remote from law and improbable—' which 
is not the logical and inevitable result of certain rational ante- 
cedents.” •> 

Some things, of course, are to be rejected a priori without 
entering into the subject: “As regards such mirarles,” he says, 1 
“as that on a certain statue of Artemis rain or snow never falls 
though the statue stands in the open air, or that those who 
enter God’s shrine in Arcadia lose their natural shadows, 1 
cannot be expected to argue upon the subject. For these things 
are not only utterly improbable but absolutely impossible.” 

“For us to argue reasonably on an acknowledged absurdity 
is as vain a task as trying to catch water in a sieve; it is really 
to admit the possibility of the supernatural, which is the very 
point at issue. 

What Polybius felt was that to adipit the possibility of a miracle 
is to annihilate the possibility of history: for just ^s scientific and 
chemical experiments would be either impossible or useless if 
exposed to the chance of continued interference on the part of 
some foreign body, so the laws and principles which govern 
history, the causes of phenomena, the evolution of progress, the 
whole science, in a word, of man’s dealings with his own race and 
with nature, will remain a sealed book to him who admits the 
possibility of extra-natural interference. 

The stories of miracles, then, are to be rejected on a prion 
rational grounds, but in the case of events which we know to have 
happened, the scientific historian will not rest till he has discovered 
their natural casues which, for instance, ,in the case of the wonder- 
ful rise of the Roman Empire — the most marvellous thing, 
Polybius says, which God ever brought about 2 — are Jo be found 

1 Polybius, xvi. i a 2 Polybius, viiL 4. 
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in the excellence of their constitution (rf/ iSlottjtl r-fjs -n-oAiTeias) 1 
the wisdom of their advisers, their splendid military arrange- 
ments, and their superstition (rij SeioiSai/xowa) . For while Poly- 
bius regarded the revealed religion as, of course, objective 
reality of truth 2 , he laid great stress on its moral subjective 
influence, going, in one passage on the subject, even so far 
as almost to excuse the introduction of the supernatural in very 
small quantities into history on account of the extremely good 
effect it would have on pious people. 

But perhaps there is no passage in the whole of ancient and 
modern history which breathes such a manly and splendid spirit 
of rationalism as one preserved to us in the Vatican — strange 
resting-place for it ! — in which he treats of the terrible decay 
of population which had fallen on his native land in his own day, 
and which by the general orthodox public was regarded as a 
special judgment of God, sending childlessness on women as a 
punishment of the sins of the people. For it was a disaster quite 
wjthout parallel in the history of the land, and entirely unfore- 
seen by any of its political-economy writers who, on the contrary, 
were always anticipating that danger would arise from an excess 
of population overrunning its means of subsistence, and becoming 
unmanageable through its si/e. Polybius, however, will have 
nothing to do with either priest or worker of miracles in this 
matter. He will not even seek that “sacred Heart of Greece,” 
Delphi, Apollo’s shrine, whose inspiration even Thucydides 
admitted and before whose wisdom Socrates bowed. How foolish, 
he says, were the men who on this matter would pray to God. 
Wc must search for the rational causes, and the causes are seen 
to be clear, and the method of prevention also. He then proceeds 
to notice how all this arose from the general reluctance to marriage 
and to bearing the expense of educating a large family which 
resulted from tfie carelessness and avarice of the men of his day, 
and he explains on entirely rational principles the whole of this 
apparently supernatural judgment. 

Now it is to be borne in mind that while his rejection of miracles 
as violation of inviolable laws is entirely a priori — for discussion 
of such a matter is, of course, impossible for a rational thinker — 
yet his rejection of supernatural intervention rests entirely on the 
scientific grounds of the necessity of looking for natural causes. 
And he is quite logical in maintaining his position on these 
principles. For where it is either difficult or impossible to assign 
any rational cause for phenomena, or to discover their laws, he 

1 The unique nature of their form of government. 

2 Polybius resembled Gibbon in many respects. Like him he held that all religions 
were to the plfllosophei equally lalse, to the vulgar equally true, to the statesman 
equally useful. 
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acquiesces reluctantly in the alternative of admitting some extra- 
natural interference which his essentially scientific method of 
treating the matter has logically forced on him, approving, for 
instance, of prayers for rain, on the express ground that | the laws 
of meteorology had not yet been ascertained. He would, df course, 
have been the first to welcome our modern discoveries in the 
matter. The passage in question is in every way one of tjie most 
interesting in his whole work, not, of course, as signifying any 
inclination on his part to acquiesce in the supernatural, but 
because it shows how essentially logical and rational his n^ethod 
of argument was and how candid and fair his mind. 

Having now examined Polybius’s attitude towaids the super- 
natural and the general ideas which guided his research, I will 
proceed to examine the method he pursued in his scientific 
investigation of the complex phenomena of life. Tor, as 1 have 
said before in the course of this essay, what is important in all 
great writers is not so much the results they arrive at as the methods 
they pursue. The increased knowledge of facts may alter any 
conclusion in history as in physical science, and the canons of 
speculative historical credibility must be acknowledged to appeal 
rather to that subjective attitude of mind which we call the 
historic sense than to any formulated objective rules. But a 
scientific method is a gain for all time, and the true if not the 
only progress of historical criticism consists in the improvement 
of the instruments of research. 

Now first, as regards his conception of history, 1 have already 
pointed out that it was to him essentially a search for causes, 
a problem to be solved, not a picture to be painted, a scientific 
investigation into laws and tendencies, not a mere romantic 
account of startling incident and wondrous adventure. Thucydides, 
in the opening of his great work, had sounded the first note of 
the scientific conception of history. “The absence of romance 
in my pages,” he says, “will, I fear, detract somewhat from its 
value, but I have written my work not to be the exploit of a passing 
hour but as the possession of all time.” 1 Polybius follows with 
words almost entirely similar. If, he says, we banish from history 
the consideration of causes, methods and moLivcs (to 8id *at ttws 
Kai ti Vo? yd/w, an d refuse to consider how far the result of any- 
thing is its rational consequent, what is left is a mere dywvia/*a, 2 
not a /idfl^a, 3 an oratorical essay which may give pleasure 
for the moment, but which is entirely without any scientific 
value for the explanation of the future. Elsewhere he says that 
“history robbed of the exposition of its causes and laws is a 
profitless thing, though it may allure a fool.” And all through 

1 Cf. Polvbius, xii. 25. 2 A barren exercise. 3 A significant piece of mental work. 
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liis history the same point is pat forward and exemplified in 
every fashion. 

So far for the conception of history. Now for the groundwork. 
As regards the character of the phenomena to be selected by the 
scientific investigator, Aristotle had laid down the general formula 
that nature should be studied in her normal manifestations. 
Polybius, tiue to his character of applying explicitly the principles 
implicit in the work of others, follows out the doctrine of Aristotle, 
and lays particular stress on the rational and undisturbed charac- 
ter of the development of the Roman constitution as affording 
special facilities for the discovery of the laws of its progress. 
Political revolutions result from causes either external or internal. 
The former arc mere disturbing forces which lie outside the sphere 
of scientific calculation. It is the latter which are important for the 
establishing of principles and the elucidation of the sequences of 
rational evolution. 

He thus may be said to have anticipated one of the most 
important truths of the modern methods of investigation: 1 
mean that principle which lays down that just as the study of 
physiology should precede the study of pathology, just as the laws 
of disease arc best discovered by the phenomena presented in 
health, so the method of arriving at all great social and political 
truths is by the investigation of those cases where development has 
been normal, rational and undisturbed. 

The critical canon that the more a people has been interfered 
with, the more difficult it becomes to generalise the laws of its pro- 
gress and to anlayse the separate forces of its civilisation, is one 
the validity of which is now generally recognised by those who 
pretend to a scientific treatment of all history: and while we have 
seen that Aristotle anticipated it in a general formula, to Polybius 
belongs the honour of being the first to apply it explicitly in the 
sphere of history. 

I have shown how to this great scientific historian the motive 
of his work was essentially the search for causes; and true to his 
analytical spirit he is careful to examine what a cause really is and 
in what part of the antecedents of any consequent it is to be 
looked for. To give an illustration: As regards the origin of the 
war with Perseus, some assigned as causes the expulsion of Abru- 
polis by Perseus, the expedition of the latter to Delphi, the plot 
against Eumcncs and the seizure of the ambassadors in Bceotia; 
of these incidents the two former, Polybius points out, were merely 
the pretexts, the two latter merely the occasions of the war. The 
war was really a legacy left to Perseus by his father, who was 
determine^ to fight it out with Rome. 1 

1 Polybius, xxii. 22. 
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Here as elsewhere he is not originating any new idea. Thucy- 
dides had pointed out the difference between the real and the 
alleged cause, and the Aristotelian dictum about revolutions, 
ov 7T€pl iLiKpwv, oAA’ €K fiiKptiv 1 draws the distinction/ between 
cause and occasion with the brilliancy of an epigram.! But the 
explicit and rational investigation of the difference \ between 
air La, a pxy 2 and 7Tp6<f>acns? was reserved for Polybius. No 
canon of historical criticism can be said to be of mpre real 
value than that involved in this distinction, and the overlooking 
of it has filled our histories with the contemptible accounts of the 
intrigues of courtiers and of kings and the petty plottings of 
backstairs inlluence — particulars interesting, no doubt, to those 
who would ascribe the Reformation to Anne Boleyn’s pretty face, 
the Persian war to the influence of a doctor or a curtain-lecture 
from Atossa, or the French Revolution to Madame de Maintcnon, 
but without any value for those who aim at any scientific treat- 
ment of history. 

But the question of method, to which I am compelled always 
to return, is not yet exhausted. There is another aspect in which 
it may be regarded, and I shall now proceed to treat of it. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the modern historian 
has to contend is the enormous complexity of the facts which come 
under his notice: D’Alembert’s suggestion that at the end of every 
century a selection of facts should be made and the rest burned 
(if it was really intended seriously) could not, of course, be enter- 
tained for a moment. A problem loses all its value when it be- 
comes simplified, and the world would be all the poorer if the 
Sybil of History burned her volumes. Besides, as Gibbon pointed 
out, “a Montesquieu will detect in the most insignificant fact 
relations which the vulgar overlook.” 

Nor can the scientific investigator of history isolale the parti- 
cular elements, which he desires to examine, from disturbing and 
extraneous causes, as the experimental chemist can do (though 
some times, as in the case of lunatic asylums and prisons, he is 
enabled to observe phenomena in a certain degree of isolation). 
So he is compelled either to use the deductive mode of arguing 
from general laws or to employ the method of abstraction which 
gives a fictitious isolation to phenomena never so isolated in 
actual existence. And this is exactly what Polybius has done as 
well as Thucydides. For, as has been well remarked, there is in 
the works of these two writers a certain plastic unity of type and 
motive; whatever they write is penetrated through and through 
with a specific quality, a singleness and concentration of purpose, 

1 Not about trivial issues but arising from trivial causes. s 

2 Cause, beginning. 8 Alleged cause. 
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which we may contrast with the more comprehensive width 
as manifested not merely in the modern mind, but also in Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, regarding society as influenced entirely by 
political motives, took no accounL of forces of a different nature, 
and consequently his results, like those of most modern political 
economists, have to be modified largely 1 before I hey come to 
correspond with what we know was the actual state of fact. 
Similarly, Polybius will deal only with those forces which tended 
to bring the civilised world under the dominion of Rome (ix. 1 ), 
and in the Thucydidean spirit points out the want of pictuiesque- 
ness and romance in his pages which is the result of the abstract 
method (to ^oeiSes tt}s awra^ajs) 2 , being careful also to tell us 
that his rejection of all other forces is essentially deliberate and 
the result of a preconceived theory and by no means due to 
carelessness of any kind. 

Now, of the general value of the abstract method and the legality 
of its employment in the sphere of history, this is perhaps not the 
syllable occasion for any discussion. It is, however, in all ways 
worthy of note that Polybius is not merely conscious of, but dwells 
with particular weight on, the fact which is usually urged as the 
strongest objection to the employment of' the abstract method — 
1 mean the conception of a society as a sort of human organism 
whose parts are indissolubly connected with one another and all 
affected when one member is in any way agitated. This conception 
of the organic nature of society appears first in Plato and Aristotle, 
who apply it to cities. Polybius, as his wont is, expands it to be a 
general characteristic of all history. It is an idea of the very 
highest importance, especially to a man like Polybius, whose 
thoughts are continually turned towards the essential unity of 
history and the impossibility of isolation. 

Further, as regards the particular method of investigating 
that group of phenomena obtained for him by the abstract 
method, he will adopt, he tells us, neither the purely deductive 
nor the purely inductive mode but the union of both. In other 
words, he formally adopts that method of analysis upon the 
importance of which I have dwelt before. 

And lastly, while, without doubt, enormous simplicity in the 
elements under consideration is the result of the employment 
of the abstract method, even within the limit thus obtained a 
certain selection must be made, and a selection involves a theory. 
For the facts of life cannot be tabulated with as great an ease as the 

1 I mean particularly as regaids Ins sweeping denunciation of the complete moral 
decadence of Greek society dunifg the Peloponnesian War which, from whal remains 
lu ns of Athenian liieialuie, we know must have been completely exaggerated. Or, 
rather, he is looking at men merely in their political dealings: and in polities the man 
who is peisonflly honourable and refined will not scruple to do anything for his parly. 

2 Uniformity of structure. 
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colours of birds and insects can be tabulated. Now Polybius points 
out that those phenomena particularly are to be dwelt on which 
may be served as a iraftdBeiyua 1 or sample, and show the character 
of the tendencies of the age as clearly as “a single dropl from a 
full cask will be enough to disclose the nature ol tiu* whole 
contents.” This recognition of the importance of single facts, 
not in themselves but because of the spirit they represent, is 
extremely scientific; for we know that from the single bqne, or 
tooth even, the anatomist can recreate entirely the skeleton \of the 
primeval horse and the botanist tell the characters of the\flora 
and fauna of a district from a single specimen. 

Regarding truth as “the most divine thing in Nature,” the very 
“eye and light of history without which it moves a blind thing,” 
Polybius spared no pains in the acquisition of historical materials 
or in the study of the sciences of politics and war, which he con- 
sidered were so essential to the training of the scientific historian, 
and the labour he took is mirrored in the many ways in which he 
criticises other authorities. , . 

There is something, as a rule, slightly conlcmptible about 
ancient criticism. The modern idea of the critic as t^e interpreter, 
the expounder of the beauty and excellence of the work he selects, 
seems quite unknown. Nothing can be more captious or unfair, 
for instance, than the method by which Aristotle criticised the 
ideal state of Plato in his ethical works, and the passages quoted 
by Polybius from Timzeus show that the latter historian fully 
deserved the punning name given to him But in Polybius there 
is, I think, little of that bitterness and pettiness of spirit which 
characterises most other writers, and an incidental story he tells 
of his relations with one of the historians whom he criticised 
shows that he was a man of great courtesy and refinement of 
taste — as, indeed, befitted one who had lived always in the society 
of those who were of great and noble birth. 

Now as regards the character of the canons by which he criticises 
the works of other authors, in the majority of cases he employs 
simply his own geographical and military knowledge, showing, 
for instance, the impossibility in the accounts given of Nabis’s 
march from Sparta simply by his acquaintance with the spots 
in question; or the inconsistency of those of the battle of Issus: 
or of the accounts given by Ephorus of the battles of Leuctra and 
Mantinea. In the latter case he says, if any one will take the trouble 
to measure out the ground of the site of the battle and then test 
the manoeuvres given, he will find how inaccurate the accounts 
are. 

In other cases he appeals to public documents, the importance 

1 Example. 
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of which he was always foremost in recognising; showing, for 
instance, by a document in the public archives of Rhodes how 
inaccurate were the accounts given of the battle of Lade by Zeno 
and Antisthenes. Or he appeals to psychological probability, 
rejecting for instance, the scandalous stores told of Philip of 
Macedon, simply from the king’s general greatness of character, 
and arguing that a boy so well educated and so respectably 
connected as Democliarcs (xii. 14) could never ha\e been guilty 
of that which evil rumour accused him. 

But the chief object of his literary censure is T imams, who had 
been so unsparing of his strictures on others. The general point 
which he makes against him, impugning Ins accuracy as a 
historian, is that he derived his knowledge of history not from the 
dangerous perils of a life of action but in the secure* indolence of a 
narrow scholastic life. There is, indeed, no point on which he is 
so vehement as this. “A history,” he says, “writLcn in a library 
gives as lifeless and as inaccurate a picture of history as a painting 
.which is copied not from a living animal but from a stuffed one.” 

There is more difference, he says in another place, between the 
history of an eye-witness and that of one whose knowledge comes 
from books, than there is between the scenes of real life and the 
fictitious landscapes of theatrical scenery. Besides this, he enters 
into somewhat elaborate detailed criticism of passages where he 
thought Timaeus was following a wrong method and perverting 
truth, passages which it will be worth while to examine in detail. 

Timaeus, from the fact of there being a Roman custom to shool 
a war-horse on a stated day, argued back to the Trojan origin of 
that people. Polybius, on the other hand, points out that the 
inference is quite unwarrantable, bec&use horse-sacrifices are 
ordinary institutions common to all barbarous tribes. Timreus 
here, as was so common With Greek writers, is arguing back from 
some custoiA of the present to an historical event in the past. 
Polybius really is employing the comparative method, showing 
how the custom was an ordinary step in the civilisation of every 
early people. 

In another place he shows how illogical is the scepticism of 
Timaeus as regards the existence of the Bull of Phalaris simply 
by appealing to the statue of the Bull, which was still to be seen 
in Carthage; pointing out how impossible it was, on any other 
theory except that it belonged to Phalaris, to account for the 
presence in Carthage of a bull of this peculiar character with a 
door between his shoulders. But one of the great points which he 
uses against this Sicilian historian is in reference to the question 
of the origin of the Locrian colony. In accordance with the 
received tradition on the subject, Aristotle had represented the 
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Locrian colony as founded by some Parthenidae or slaves’ children, 
as they were called, a statement which seems to have raised the 
indignation of Timzeus, who went to a good deal of trouble to 
confute this theory. He does so on the following grounds:! 

First of all he points out that in the ancient days the |G reeks 
had no slaves at all, so the mention of them in the matteV is an 
anachronism; and next he declares that he was shown in the 
Greek city of Locris certain ancient inscriptions in which\ their 
relation to the Italian city was expressed in terms of the position 
between parent and child, which showed also that mutual rights 
of citizenship were accorded to each city. Besides this, he appeals 
to various questions of improbability as regards their international 
relationship, on which Polybius takes diametrically opposite 
grounds which hardly call for discussion. And in favour of his 
own view he urges two points more: first, that the Lacedemonians 
being allowed furlough for the purpose of seeing their wives at 
home, it was unlikely that the Locrians should not have had 
the same privilege; and next, that the Italian Locrians knew f 
nothing of the Aristotelian version, and had, on the contrary, 
very severe laws against adulterers, runaway slaves and the like. 
Now most of these questions rest on mere probability, which is 
always such a subjective canon that an appeal to it is rarely 
conclusive. I would note, however, as regards the inscriptions 
which, if genuine, would of course have settled the matter, that 
Polybius looks on them as a mere invention on the part of Timzeus, 
who, he remarks, gives no details about them, though, as a rule, 
he is so over-anxious to give chapcr and verse for everything. 
A somewhat more interesting point is that where he attacks 
Timaeus for the introduction of fictitious speeches into his narra- 
tive; for on this point Polybius seems to be far in advance of 
the opinions held by literary men on the subject not merely in 
his own day but for centuries after. ' 

Herodotus had introduced speeches avowedly dramatic and 
fictitious. Thucydides states clearly that, where he was unable to 
find out what people really said, he put dpwn what they ought to 
have said. Sallust alludes, it is true, to the fact of the speech he 
puts into the mouth of the tribune Mcmmius being essentially 
genuine, but the speeches given in the senate on the occasion of 
the Catilinarian conspiracy are very different from the same 
orations as they appear in Cicero. Livy makes his ancient Romans 
wrangle and chop logic with all the subtlety of a Hortensius or a 
Scsevola. And even in later days, when shorthand importers 
attended the debates of the senate and a Daily News was published 
in Rome, we find that one of the most celebrated speeches in 
Tacitus (that in which the Emperor Claudius gives the Gauls 
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their freedom) is shown, by an inscription discovered recently 
at Lugdunum, to be entirely fabulous. 

Upon the other hand, it must be borne in mind that these 
speeches were not intended to deceive; they were regarded merely 
as a certain dramatic element which it was allowable to introduce 
into history for the purpose of giving more life and reality to the 
narration, and were to be criticised, not as we should, by arguing 
how in an age before shorthand was known such a report was 
possible or how, in the failure of written documents, tradition 
could bring down such an accurate verbal account, but by the 
higher test of their psychological probability as regards the 
persons in whose mouths they are placed. An ancient historian 
in answer to modern criticism would say, probably, that Lhese 
fictitious speeches were in reality more truthful than the actual 
ones, just as Aristotle claimed for poetiy a higher degree of 
truth in comparison to history. The whole* point is interesting 
as showing how far in advance of his age Polybius may be said 
^to have been. 

The last scientific historian, it is possible to gather from his 
writings what he considered were the characteristics of the ideal 
writer of history; and no small light will be thrown on the progress 
of historical criticism if we stiive to collect and analyse what in 
Polybius are more or less scattered expressions. The ideal historian 
must be contemporary with the events he describes, or removed 
from them by one generation only. Where it is possible, he is to 
be an eye-witness of what he writes of; where that is out of his 
power, he is to test all traditions and stories carefully and not 
to be ready to accept what is plausible m place of what is true. 
He is to be no bookworm living aloof ’from the experiences of 
the world in the artificial isolation of a university town, but a 
politician, a soldier, and a' traveller, a man not merely of thought 
but of actioh, one who can do great things as well as write of 
them, who in the sphere of history could be what Byron and 
jEschylus were in the sphere of poetry, at once lechanlre et le keros . 1 

He is to keep before his eyes the fact that chance is merely a 
synonym for our ignorance; that the reign of law pervades the 
domain of history as much as it does that of political science. He 
is to accustom himself to look on all occasions for rational and 
natural causes. And while he is to recognise the practical utility 
of the supernatural, in an educational point of view, he is not 
himself to indulge in such intellectual beating of the air as to 
admit the possibility of the violation of inviolable laws, or to 
argue in a sphere wherein argument is a priori annihilated. He 
is to be free from all bias towards friend and country; he is to be 

1 The bard and the hero. 
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courteous and gentle in criticism; he is not to regard history as a 
mere opportunity for splendid and tragic writing; nor is he to 
falsify truth for the sake of a paradox or an epigram. 

While acknowledging the importance of particular f^cts as 
samples of higher truths, he is to take a broad and general View of 
humanity. He is to deal with the whole race and with the World, 
not with particular tribes or separate countries. He is Lo bear in 
mind that the world is really an organism wherein no onq part 
can be moved without the others being affected also. He \is to 
distinguish beLween cause and occasion, between the influence 
of general laws and particular fancies, and he is to remember that 
the greatest lessons of the woild are contained in history and that 
it is the historian’s duty to manifest them so as to save nations 
from following those unwise policies which always lead to dis- 
honour and ruin, and to teach individuals to apprehend by the 
intellectual culture of history those truths which else they would 
have to learn in the bitter school of experience. 

Now, as regards his theory of the necessity of the historian's^ 
being contemporary with the events he describes, so far as the 
historian is a mere narrator the remark is undoubtedly true. 
But to appreciate the harmony and rational position of the facts 
of a great epoch, to discover its laws, the causes which produced 
it and the effects which it generates, the scene must be viewed 
from a certain height and distance to be completely apprehended. 
A thoroughly contemporary historian such as Lord Clarendon 
or Thucydides is in reality part of the history he criticises; and, 
in the case of such contemporary historians as Fabius and Phili- 
stus, Polybius is compelled to acknowledge that they are misled 
by patriotic and other Considerations. Against Polybius himsell 
no such accusation can be made. He indeed of all men is able, 
as from some lofty tower, to discern (he whole tendency of the 
ancient world, the triumph of Roman institutions dad of Greek 
thought which is the last message of the old world and, in a more 
spiritual sense, has become the Gospel of the new. 

One thing indeed he did not see, or if lie saw it, he thought but 
little of it — how from the East there was spreading over the world, 
as a wave spreads, a spiritual inroad of new religions from the 
time when the Pessinuntine mother of the gods, a shapeless mass 
of stone, was brought to the eternal city by her holiest citizen, 
to the day when the ship Castor and Pollux stood in at Puteoli, and 
St. Paul turned his face towards martyrdom and victory at Rome. 
Polybius was able to predict, from his knowledge of the causes 
of revolutions and the tendencies of the v&rious forms of govern- 
ments, the uprising of that democratic tone of thought which, 
as soon as a seed is sown in the murder of the Gracchi and the 
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exile of Marius, culminated as all democratic movements do 
culminate, in the supreme authority of one man, the lordship 
of the world under the world’s rightful lord Caius Julius Caesar. 
This, indeed, he saw in no uncertain way. But the turning of all 
men’s hearts to the East, the first glimmering of that splendid 
dawn which broke over the hills of Galilee and flooded the earth 
like wine, was hidden from his eyes. 

There are many points in the description of the ideal historian 
which one may compare to the picture which Plato has given us 
of the ideal philosopher. They are both “spectators of all time 
and all existence.” Nothing is contemptible in their eyes, for all 
things have a meaning, and they both walk in august reasonable- 
ness before all men, conscious of the workings of God yet free 
from ail terror of mendicant priest or vagrant miracle-worker. 
But the parallel ends here. For the one stands aloof from the 
world-storm of sleet and hail, his eyes fixed on distant and sunlit 
heights, loving knowledge, for the sake of knowledge and wisdom 
fey the joy of wisdom, while the other is an eager actor in the 
world ever seeking to apply his knowledge to useful things. 
Both equally desire truth, but the one because of its utility, the 
other for its beauty. 'This historian regards it as the rational 
principle of all true history, and no more. To the other it comes 
as an all-pervading and mystic enthusiasm, “like the desire of 
strong wine, the craving of ambition, the passionate love of what 
is beautiful.” 

Still, though we miss in the historian those higher and more 
practical qualities which the philosopher of the Academe alone 
of all men possessed, we must not blind ouyselves to the merits of 
that great rationalist who seems to have anticipated the very 
latest words of modern science. Nor yet is he to be regarded merely 
in the narrow light in which he is estimated by most modern 
critics, as the explicit champion of rationalism and nothing more. 
For he is connected with another idea, the course of which is 
as the course of that great river of his native Arcadia which, 
springing from some arid and sunblcached rock, gathers strength 
and beauty as it flows till it reaches the asphodel meadows of 
Olympia and the light and laughter of Ionian waters. 

For in him we can discern the first notes of that great cult of 
the seven-hilled city which made Virgil write his epic and Livy 
his history, which found in Dante its highest exponent, which 
dreamed of an Empire where the Emperor would care for the 
bodies and the Pope for the souls of men, and so has passed into the 
conception of God’s spiritual empire and the universal brother- 
hood of maij and widened into the huge ocean of universal thought 
as the Peneus loses itself in the sea. 
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Polybius is the last scientific historian of Greece. The writer 
who seems fittingly to complete the progress of thought is a writer 
of biographies only. I will not here touch on Plutarch’s employ- 
ment of the inductive method as shown in his constalnt use of 
inscription and sLatue, of public document and buildint and the 
like, because they involve no new method. It is his attitude to- 
wards miracles of which I desire to treat. \ 

Plutarch is philosophic enough to see that in the sense of a 
violation of the laws of nature a miracle is impossible. It is bbsurd, 
he says, to imagine that the statue of a saint can speak, afid that 
an inanimate object not possessing the vocal organs should be 
able to utter an articulate sound. Upon the other hand, he pro- 
tests against science imagining that, by explaining the natural 
causes of things, it has explained away their transcendental 
meaning. “When the tears on the cheek of some holy statue 
have been analysed into the moisture which certain temperatures 
produce on wood and marble, it yet by no means follows that 
they were not a sign of grief and mourning set there by Gqd 
Himself.” When Tampon saw in the prodigy of the one-horned 
ram the omen of the supreme rule of Pericles, an<^ when Anaxa- 
goras showed that the abnormal development was the rational 
resultant of the peculiar formation of the skull, the dreamer and 
the man of science were both right; it was the business of the 
latter to consider how the prodigy came about, of the former to 
show why it was so formed and what it so portended. The pro- 
gression of thought is exemplified in all particulars. Herodotus 
had a glimmering sense of the impossibility of a violation of 
nature. Thucydides \gnored the supernatural. Polybius ration- 
alised it. Plutarch raises it to its mystical heights again, though he 
bases it on law. In a word, Plutarch felt that while science brings 
the supernatural down to the natural, yet ultimately all that is 
natural is really supernatural. To him, as to many of our own 
day, religion was that transcendental attitude of the mind which, 
contemplating a world resting on inviolable law, is yet comforted 
and seeks to worship God not in the violation but in the fulfilment 
of nature. 

It may seem paradoxical to quote in connection with the priest 
of Chaeronea such a pure rationalist as Mr. Herbert Spencer; 
yet when we read as the last message of modern science that 
“when the equation of life has been reduced to its lowest terms 
the symbols are symbols still,” mere signs, that is, of that unknown 
reality which underlies all matter and p.11 spirit, we may feel how 
over the wide strait of centuries thought calls to thought, and 
how Plutarch has a higher position than is usually ( claimed for 
him in the progress of the Greek intellect. 
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And, indeed, it seems that not merely the importance of Plutarch 
himself but also that of the land of his birth in the evolution of 
Greek civilisation has been passed over by modern critics. To us, 
indeed, the bare rock to which the Parthenon serves as a crown, 
and which lies between Colonus and Attica’s violet hills, will 
always be the holiest spot in the land of Greece: and Delphi will 
come next, and then the meadows of Eurotas where that noble 
people lived who represented in Hellenic thought the re-action 
of the law of duty against the law of beauty, the opposition of 
conduct to culture. Yet, as one stands on the oxlott ) oSds 1 of 
Citha;ron and looks out on the great double plain of Boeotia, the 
enormous importance of the division of Hellas comes to one’s 
mind with great force. To the north is Orchomenus and the 
Minyan treasure-house, seat of those merchant princes of Phoenicia 
who brought to Greece the knowledge of letters and the art of 
working in gold. Thebes is at our feet with the gloom of the terrible 
legends of Greek tragedy still lingering about it, the birthplace 
of .Pindar, the nurse of Epaminondas and the Sacred Band. 

And from out of the plain where “Mars loved to dance,” 
rises the Muses’ haunt, Helicon, by whose silver streams Corinna 
and Hesiod sang. While far away under the white rcgis of those 
snow-capped mountains lies Chaeronea and the Lion plain where 
with vain chivalry the Greeks strove to check Macedon first and 
afterwards Rome; Clucronea, where in the Martinmas summer of 
Greek civilisation Plutarch rose from the drear waste of a dying 
religion as the aftermath rises when the mowers think they have 
left the field bare. 

Greek philosophy began and ended in scepticism: the first and 
the last word of Greek history was Faith. 

Splendid thus in its deatji, like winter sunsets, the Greek 
religion passed away into the horror of night. For the Cimmerian 
darkness was at hand, and when the schools of Athens were 
closed and the statue of Athena broken, the Greek spirit passed 
from the gods and the history of its own land to the subtleties of 
defining the doctrine of the Trinity and the mystical attempts 
to bring Plato into harmony with Christ and to reconcile Geth- 
semane and the Sermon on the Mount with the Athenian prison 
and the discussion in the woods of Colonus. The Greek spirit 
slept for wellnigh a thousand years. When it woke again, like 
Antzeus it had gathered strength from the earth where it lay, 
like Apollo it had lost none of its divinity through its long 
servitude. ' , 

In the history of Roman thought we nowhere find any of those 
characteristics of the Greek Illumination which I have pointed 

1 The divided road 
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out are the necessary concomitants of the rise of historical criticism. 
The conservative respect for tradition which make the Roman 
people delight in the ritual and formulas of law, and is as apparent 
in their politics as in their religion, was fatal to any rise of that 
spirit of revolt against authority the importance of which, as a 
factor in intellectual progress, we have already seen. \ 

The whitened tables of the Pontifices preserved carefully the 
records of the eclipses and other atmospherical phenomena, and 
what we call the art of verifying dates was known to thefti at an 
early time; but there was no spontaneous rise of physical Science 
to suggest by its analogies of law and order a new method of 
research, nor any natural springing up of the questioning spirit 
of philosophy with its unification of all phenomena and all 
knowledge. At the very time when the whole tide of Eastern 
superstition was sweeping into the heart of the Capitol the 
Senate banished the Greek philosophers from Rome. And of the 
three systems which did at length take some root in the city, 
those of Zeno and Epicurus were merely used as the rule for tjie 
ordering of life, while the dogmatic scepticism of Carneades, b> 
its very principles, annihilated the possibility of argument and 
encouraged a perfect indifference to research. 

Nor were the Romans ever fortunate enough like the Greeks to 
have to face the incubus of any dogmatic system of legends and 
myths, the immoralities and absurdities of which might excite a 
revolutionary outbreak of sceptical criticism. For the Roman 
religion became as it were crystallised and isolated from progress 
at an early period of its evolution. Their gods remained mere 
abstractions of comn?on-place virtues or uninteresting personi- 
fications of the useful things of life. The old primitive creed was 
indeed always upheld as a state institution on account of the 
enormous facilities it offered for cheating in politics, but as a 
spiritual system of belief it was unanimously rejected at a very 
early period both by the common people and the educated classes, 
for the sensible reason that it was so extremely dull. The former 
took refuge in the mystic sensualities- of the worship of Isis, the 
latter in the Stoical rules of life. The Romans classified their 
gods carefully in their order of precedence, analysed their genea- 
logies in the laborious spirit of modern heraldry, fenced them 
round with a ritual as intricate as their law, but never quite 
cared enough about them to believe in them. So it was of no 
account with them when the philosophers announced that 
Minerva was merely memory. She Ijad nver been much else. 
Nor did they protest when Lucretius dared to say of Ceres and of 
Liber that they were only the corn of the field an4 the fruit of 
the vine. For they had never mourned for the daughter of Demeter 
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in the asphodel meadows of Sicily, nor traversed the glades of 
Cithaeron with fawn-skin and with spear. 

This brief sketch of the condition of Roman thought will 
serve to prepare us for the almost total want of scientific historical 
criticism which we shall discern in their literature, and has, 
besides, afforded fresh corroborations of the conditions essential 
lo the rise of this spirit, and of the modes of thought which it 
reflects and in which it is always to be found. Roman historical 
composition had its origin in the pontificial college of ecclesiastical 
lawyers, and preserved to its close the uncritical spirit which 
characterised its fountain-head. It possessed from the outset a 
most voluminous collection of the materials of history, which, 
however, produced merely antiquarians, not historians. It is 
so hard to use facts, so easy to accumulate them. 

Wearied of the dull monotony of the pontifical annals, which 
dwelt on little else but the rise and fail in provisions and the 
eclipses of the sun, Cato wrote out a history with his own hand 
far the instruction of his child to which he gave the name of 
Origines, and before his time some aristocratic families had 
written histories in Greek much in the same spirit in which the 
Germans of the eighteenth cenLury used French as the liLerary 
language. But the first regular Roman historian is Sallust. 
Between the extravagant eulogies passed on this author by the 
French (such as De Clossct), and Dr. Mommsen’s view of him as 
merely a political pamphleteer, it is perhaps difficult to reach the 
via media 1 of unbiased appreciation. He has, at any rate, the 
credit of being a purely rationalistic historian, perhaps the only 
one in Roman literature. Cicero had a good many qualifications 
for a scientific historian, and (as he usually did) thought very 
highly of his own powers. On passages of ancient legend, how- 
ever, he is rather unsatisfactory, for while he is too sensible to 
believe them he is too patriotic to reject them. And this is really the 
attitude of Livy, w r ho claims for early Roman legend a certain 
uncritical homage from the rest of the subject world. His view 
in his history is that it is not worth while to examine the truth 
of these stories. 

In his hands the history of Rome unrolls before our eyes like 
some gorgeous tapestry, where victory succeeds victory, where 
triumph treads on the heels of triumph, and the line of heroes 
seems never to end. It is not till we pass behind the canvas and 
see the slight means by which the effect is produced that we 
apprehend the fact that dike most picturesque writers Livy is an 
indifferent critic. As regards his attitude towards the credibility of 
early Roman history he is quite as conscious as we are of its 

1 Middle way. 
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mythical and unsound nature. He will not, for instance, decide 
whether Lhe Horatii were Albans or Romans; who was the first 
dictator; how many tribunes there were, and the likp. His 
method, as a rule, is merely to mention all the accounjts and 
sometimes to decide in favour of the most probable, but Usually 
not to decide at all. No canons of historical criticism wil\ ever 
discover whether the Roman women interviewed the mother of 
Coriolanus of their own accord or at the suggestion of the senate; 
whether Remus was killed for jumping over his brother’s \vall 
or because they quarrelled about birds; whether the ambassadors 
found Cincinnalus ploughing or only mending a hedge. Livy 
suspends his judgment over these important facts and history and 
when questioned on their truth is dumb. If he docs select between 
two historians he chooses the one who is nearer to the facts he 
describes. But he is no critic, only a conscientious writer. It is mere 
vain waste to dwell on his critical powers, for they do not exist. 

In the case of Tacitus, imagination has taken the place of 
history. The past lives again in his pages, but through no laborious 
criticism; rather through a dramatic and psychological faculty 
which he specially possessed. 

In the philosophy of history he has no belief. He can never 
make up his mind what to believe as regards God’s government 
of the world. There is no method in him and none elsewhere in 
Roman literature. 

Nations may not have missions but they certainly have functions. 
And the function of ancient Italy was not merely to give us what 
is statical in our institutions and rational in our law, but to blend 
into one element creed*the spiritual aspirations of Aryan and of 
Semite. Italy was not a pioneer in intellectual progress, nor a 
motive power in the evolution of thought. The owl of the goddess 
of Wisdom traversed over the whole land and fourd nowhere a 
resting-place. The dove, which is the bird of Christ, flew straight 
to the city of Rome and the new reign began. It was the fashion 
of early Italian painters to represent in mediaeval costume the 
soldiers who watched over the tomb of Christ, and this, which was 
the result of the frank anachronism of all true art, may serve to 
us as an allegory. For it was in vain that the middle ages strove 
to guard the buried spirit of progress. When the dawn of the Greek 
spirit arose, the sepulchre was empty, the grave-clothes laid 
aside. Humanity had risen from the dead. 

The study of Greek, it has been well said, implies the birth of 
criticism, comparison and research. At the opening of that 
education of modern by ancient thought which we call the Renais- 
sance, it was the words of Aristotle which sent Columbus sailing 
to the New World, while a fragment of Pythagorean astronomy 
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set Copernicus thinking on that train of reasoning which has 
revolutionised the whole position of our planet in the universe. 
Then it was seen that the only meaning of progress is a return 
to Greek modes of thought. The monkish hymns which obscured 
the pages of Greek manuscripts were blotted out, the splendours 
of a new method were unfolded to the world, and out of the 
melancholy sea of medievalism rose the free spirit of man in all 
that splendour of glad adolescence, when the bodily powers 
seem quickened by a new vitality, when the eye sees more clearly 
than its wont and the mind apprehends what was beforetime 
hidden from it. To herald the opening of the sixteenth century, 
from the little Venetian printing press came forth all the great 
authors of antiquity, each bearing on the title-page the words 
’AASos 0 Mavmmos Tcd/xuIo? icai Oi/VAAtjv,* words which may 
serve to remind us witli what wondrous prescience Polybius 
saw the world’s fate when he foretold the material sovereignty of 
Roman institutions and exemplified in himself the intellectual 
empire of Greece. 

The course of the study of the spirit of historical criticism has not 
been a profitless investigation into modes and forms of thought 
now antiquated and of no account. The only spirit which is 
entirely removed from us is the mediaeval; the Greek spirit is 
essentially modern. The introduction of the comparative method 
of research which has forced history to disclose its secrets belongs 
in a measure to us. Ours, too, is a more scientific knowledge of 
philology and the method of survival. Nor did the ancients 
know anything of the doctrine of averages or of crucial instances, 
both of which methods have proved of such importance in modern 
criticism, the one adding a most important proof of the statical 
elements of history, and exemplifying the influences of all physical 
surroundings # on the life of man; the other, as in the single in- 
stance of the Moulin Quignon skull, serving to create a whole 
new science of prehistoric archoaelogy and to bring us back to a 
time w'hen man was coeval with the stone age, the mammoth 
and the woolly rhinoceros. But, except these, we have added no 
new canon or method to the science of historical criticism. 
Across the drear waste of a thousand years the Greek and the 
modern spirit joins hands. 

In the torch race which the Greek boys ran from the Ccra- 
mecian field of death to the home of the goddess of Wisdom, 
not merely he who flrst reached the goal but he also who first 
started with the torch ^flamc received a prize. In the Lampa- 
dephoria of civilisation and free thought let us not forget to 
render due meed of honour to those who first lit that sacred 

1 Aldo Menuzio, a Romad and a lover of Greece. 
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flame, the increasing splendour of which lights our footsteps to 
the far-off divine event of the attainment of perfect truth. 


THE PORTRAIT OF MR. W.H. 


I had been dining with Erskine in his pretty little house in Bird- 
cage Walk, and we weic sitting in the library over our coffee and 
cigarettes, when the question of literary forgeries happened to 
turn up in conversation. I cannot at present remember how it 
was that we struck upon this somewhat curious topic, as it was 
at that time, but 1 know Lhat we had a long discussion about 
Macpherson, Ireland, and Chatterton, and that with regard to 
the last I insisted that his so-called forgeries were merely the 
result of an artistic desire for perfect representation; that we had 
no right to quarrel with an artist for the conditions* under which 
he chooses to present his work; and that all Art being to a certain 
degree a mode of acting, an attempt to realise one’s own person- 
ality on some imaginative plane out of reach of the trammelling 
accidents and limitations of real life, to censure an artist for a 
forgery was to confuse an ethical with an aesthetical problem. 

Erskine, who was a good deal older than 1 was, and had been 
listening to me with the amused deference of a man of forty, 
suddenly put his hand ppon my shoulder and said to me, “What 
would you say about a young man who had a strange theory about 
a certain work of art, believed in hi^ theory, and committed a 
forgery in order to prove it ?” ? 

“Ah ! that is quite a different matter,” I answered. 

Erskine remained silent for a few moments, looking at the thin 
grey threads of smoke that were rising from his cigarette. “Yes,” 
he said, after a pause, “quite different/” 

There was something in the tone of his voice, a slight touch of 
bitterness perhaps, that excited my curiosity. “Did you ever know 
anybody who did that ?” I cried. 

“Yes,” he answered, throwing his cigarette into the fire 
“a great friend of mine, Cyril Graham. He was very fascinating, 
and very foolish, and very heartless. However, he left me the 
only legacy I ever received in my life.” n 

“What was that ?” I exclaimed. Erskine rose from his seat, and 
going over to a tall inlaid cabinet that stood between the two 
windows, unlocked it, and came back to where I was sitting, 
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holding in his hand a small panel picture set in an old and some- 
what tarnished Elizabethan frame. 

It was a full-length portrait of a young man in late sixteenth- 
century costume, standing by a table, with his right hand resting on 
an open book. He seemed about seventeen years of age, and was of 
quite extraordinary personal beauty, though evidently somewhat 
effeminate. Indeed, had it not been for the dress and the closely 
cropped hair, one would have said that the face, with its dreamy 
wistful eyes, and its delicate scarlet lips, was the face of a girl. 
In manner, and especially in the treatment of the hands, the 
picture reminded one of Francois Clouet’s later work. The 
black velvet doublet with its fantastically gilded points, and the 
peacock-blue background against which it showed up so pleas- 
antly, and from which it gained such luminous value of colour, 
were quite in Clouet’s style; and the two masks of Tragedy and 
Comedy that hung somewhat formally from the marble pedestal 
had that hard severity of touch — so different from the facile 
j^race of the Italians — which even at the Court of France the 
great Flemish master never completely lost, and which in itself 
has always been a characteristic of the northern temper. 

“It is a charming thing,” I cried, “but who is this wonderful 
young man, whose beauty Art has so happily preserved for us ?” 

“This is the portrait of Mr. W.H.,” said Erskine, with a sad 
smile. It might have been a chance effect of light, but it seemed 
to me that his eyes were quite bright with tears. 

“Mr. W.H. !” I exclaimed; “who was Mr. W.H. ?” 

“Don’t you remember?” he answered; “look at the book on 
which is hand is resting.” 

“I see there is some writing there, but 1 cannot make it out,” 
I replied. 

“Take this magnifying-gfass and try,” said Erskine, with the 
same sad smufe still playing about his mouth. 

I took the glass, and moving the lamp a little nearer, I began 
to spell out the crabbed sixteenth-century handwriting “To the 
onlie begetter of these insuing sonnets.” . . . “Good heavens !” 
I cried, “is this Shakespeare’s Mr. W.H. ?” 

“Cyril Graham used to say so,” muttered Erskine. 

“But it is not a bit like Lord Pembroke,” I answered. “I know 
the Penhurst portraits very well. I was staying near there a few 
weeks ago.” 

“Do you really believe then that the sonnets are addressed to 
Lord Peiribroke ?” he asked. 

“I am sure of it,” I answered. “Pembroke, Shakespeare, and 
Mrs. Mary Fitton are the three personages of the Sonnets; there 
is no doubt at all about it.” 
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“Well, I agree with you,” said Erskine, “but I did not always 
think so. I used to believe — well, I suppose I used to believe in 
Cyril Graham and his theory.” 

“And what was that ?” 1 asked, looking at the woiderful 
portrait, which had already begun to have a strange fascination 
for me. V 

“It is a long story,” said Erskine, taking the picture away'. from 
me— rather abruptly I thought at the time —“a very long sjory; 
but if you care to hear it, I will tell it to you.” 

“I love theories about the Sonnets,” I cried; “but 1 don’t think 
I am likely to be converted to any new idea. The matter has 
ceased to be a mystery to any one. Indeed, I wonder that it 
ever was a mystery.” 

“As I don’t believe in the theory, I am not likely to convert 
you to it,” said Erskine, laughing; “but it may interest you.” 

“Tell it to me, of course,” I answered. “If it is half as delightful 
as the picture, I shall be more than satisfied.” 

“Well,” said Erskine, lighting a cigarette, “I must begin by # 
telling you about Cyril Graham himself. He and 1 were aL the 
same house at Eton. I was a year or two older than he was, but 
we were immense friends, and did all our work and all our play 
together. There was, of course, a good deal more play than work, 
but I cannot say that I am sorry for that. It is always an advantage 
not to have received a sound commercial education, and what 
I learned in the playing fields at Eton has been quite as useful 
to me as anything I was taught at Cambridge. I should tell you 
that Cyril’s father and mother were both dead. They had been 
drowned in a horrible yachting accident ofF the Isle of Wight. 
His father had been in 'the diplomatic service, and had married 
a daughter, the only daughter, in fact, of old Lord Grediton, 
who became Cyril’s guardian after ‘the death of his parents. 
I don’t think that Lord Crediton cared very miich for Cyril. 
He had never really forgiven his daughter for marrying a man 
who had not a title. He was an extraordinary old aristocrat, who 
swore like a costermonger, and had th« manners of a farmer. 
I remember seeing him once on Speech-day. He growled at me, 
gave me a sovereign, and told me not to grow up ‘a damned 
Radical’ like my father. Cyril had very little affection for him, 
and was only too glad to spend most of his holidays with us in 
Scotland. They never really got on together at all. Cyril thought 
him a bear, and he thought Cyril effeminate. He was effeminate, 
I suppose, in some things, though he was a very good 'rider and 
a capital fencer. In fact he got the foils before he left Eton. But 
he was very languid in his manner, and not a little vain of his 
good looks, and had a strong objection to football. The two things 
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that really gave him pleasure were poetry and acting. At Eton 
he was always dressing up and reciting Shakespeare, and when 
we went up to Trinity he became a member of the A.D.C. his 
first term. I remember 1 was always very jealous of his acting. 1 
was absurdly devoted to him; I suppose because we were so 
different in some things. I was a rather awkward, weakly lad, 
with huge feet, and horribly freckled. Freckles run in Scotch 
families just as gout docs in English families. Cyril used to say 
that of the two he preferred the gout; but he always set an 
absurdly high value on personal appearance, and once read a 
paper before our debating society to prove that it was better 
to be good-looking than to be good. He certainly was wonderfully 
handsome. People who did not like him, Philistines and college 
tutors, and young men reading for the Church, used to say 
that he was merely pretty; but there was a great deal more in his 
face than mere prettincss. I think he was the most splendid 
creature I ever saw, and nothing could exceed the grace of his 
movements, the charm of liis manner. He fascinated everybody 
who was worth fascinating, and a great many people who were 
not. He was often wilful and petulant, and I used to think him 
dreadfully insincere. It was due, I think, chiefly to his inordinate 
desire to please. Poor Cyril ! I told him once that he was contented 
with very cheap triumphs, but he only laughed. He was horribly 
spoiled- All charming people, I fancy, arc spoiled. It is the secret of 
their attraction. 

“However, 1 must tell you about Cyril’s acting. You know 
that no actresses are allowed to play the A.D.C. At least they were 
not in my time. I don’t know how it is now. Well, of course 
Cyril was always cast for the girls’ parts, and when As You Like It 
was produced he played Rosalind. It was a marvellous perform- 
ance. In fact, Cyril Graham was the only perfect Rosalind I 
have ever se<3n. It would be impossible to describe to you the 
beauty, the delicacy, the refinement of the whole thing, it made 
an immense sensation, and the horrid little theatre, as it was then, 
was crowded every night. Even when 1 read the play now I can’t 
help thinking of Cyril. It might have been written for him. 
The next term he took his degree, and came to London to read 
for the diplomatic. But he never did any work. He spent his days 
in reading Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and his evenings at the theatre. 
He was, of course, wild to go on the stage. It was all that I and 
Lord Crediton could do to prevent him. Perhaps if he had gone 
on the sta^e he would be alive now. It is always a silly thing to 
give advice, but to give good advice is absolutely fatal. I hope 
you will never fall into that error. If you do, you will be sorry 
for it. - 
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“Well, to come to the real point of the story, one day I got a 
letter from Cyril asking me to come round to his rooms that 
evening. He had charming chambers in Piccadilly overlooking 
the Green Park, and as 1 used to go to see him every day, I was 
rather surprised at his taking the trouble to write. Of course I 
went, and when 1 arrived I found him in a state of great \excite- 
ment. He told me that he had at last discovered the truclsecret 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets; that all the scholars and critic^ had 
been entirely on the wrong tack; and that he was the first '.who, 
working purely by internal evidence, had found out who\Mr. 
W.H. really was. He was perfectly wild with delight, and for a 
long time would not tell me his theory. Finally, lie produced a 
bundle of notes, took his copy of the Sonnets off the mantelpiece, 
and sat down and gave me a long lecture on the whole subject. 

“He began by pointing out that the young man to whom 
Shakespeare addressed these strangely passionate poems must 
have been somebody who was a really vital factoi in the develop- 
ment of his dramatic art, and that this could not be said cither 
of Lord Pembroke or Lord Southampton. Indeed, whoever he 
was, he could not have been anybody of high birth, as was shown 
very clearly by the 25th Sonnet, in which Shakespeare constrasts 
himself with those who are ‘great princes* favourites’; says quite 
frankly — 


‘Let those who are in favour with their stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boast, 

Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlook’d for joy in that I honour most.* 

and ends the sonnet by congratulating himself on the mean state 
of him he so adored. ' 

t 

‘Then happy 1, that loved and am beloved 
Where I may not remove nor be removed.’ 

This sonnet Cyril declared would be quite unintelligible if we 
fancied that it was addressed to either the Earl of Pembroke or 
the Earl of Southampton, both of whom were men of the highest 
position in England and fully entitled to be called ‘great princes’; 
and he in corroboration of his view read me Sonnets exxiv. and 
exxv., in which Shakespeare tells us that his love is not ‘the child 
of state,’ that it ‘sulTers not in smiling pomp,* but is ‘builded far 
from accident,’ I listened with a good deal of interest, for I 
don’t think the point had ever been made before; but what 
followed was still more curious, and seemed to me at tne time to 
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entirely dispose of Pembroke’s claim. We know from Meres that 
the Sonnets had been written before 1598, and Sonnet civ. informs 
us that Shakespeare’s friendship for Mr. W.H. had been already 
in existence for three years. Now Lord Pembroke, who was born 
in 1580, did not come to London till he was eighteen years of 
age, that is to say till 1598, and Shakespeare’s acquaintance 
with Mr. W.H. must have begun in 1594, or at the latest 1595. 
Shakespeare, accordingly, could not have known Lord Pembroke 
till after the Sonnets had been written. 

‘‘Cyril pointed out also that Pembroke’s father did not die 
till t 60 1 ; whereas it was evident from the line, 

‘You had a father, let your son say so,’ 

Lhat the father of Mr. W.H. was dead in 1598. Besides, it was 
absurd to imagine that any publisher of the time, and the preface 
is from the publisher’s hand, would have ventured to address 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, as Mr. W.H.; the case of 
Lord Buckhurst being spoken of as Mr. Sackville being not really 
a parallel instance, as Lord Buckhurst was not a peer, but merely 
the younger son of a peer, with a courtesy title, and the passage 
in England's Parnassus , where he is so spoken of, is not a formal 
and stately dedication, but simply a casual allusion. So far for 
Lord Pembroke, whose supposed claims Cyril easily demolished 
while 1 sat by in wonder. With Lord Southampton Cyril had 
even less difficulty. Southampton became at a very early age 
the lover of Elizabeth Vernon, so he needed no entreaties to marry; 
he was not beautiful; he did not resemble his mother, as Mr. 
W.H. did— 

‘Thou are thy mbther’s glass, and she in thee 

* Calls back the lovely April of her prime’ ; 

and, above all, his Christian name was Henry, whereas the 
punning sonnets (cxxxv. and cxliii.) show that the Christian 
name of Shakespeare’s friend was the same as his own — Will. 

“As for the other suggestions of unfortunate commentators, 
that Mr. W.H., is a misprint for Mr. W.S., meaning Mr. William 
Shakespeare; that ‘Mr. W.H. all’ should be read ‘Mr. W. Hall’; 
that Mr. W.H. is Mr. William Hathaway; and that a full stop 
should be placed after ‘wisheth,’ making Mr. W.H. the writer 
and not tlfe subject of the dedication, — Cyril got rid of them in a 
very short time; and it iS not worth while to mention his reasons, 
though I remember he sent me off into a fit of laughter by reading 
to me, I am glad to say not in the original, some extracts from a 
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German commentator called Barnstorff, who insisted that Mr. 
W.H. was no less a person than ‘Mr. William Himself.’ Nor 
would he allow for a moment that the Sonnets are mere satires 
on the work of Drayton and John Davies of Hereford. To him, 
as indeed to me, they were poems of serious and tragic\ import, 
wrung out of the bitterness of Shakespeare’s heart and made 
sweet by the honey of his lips. Still less would he admit that they 
were merely a philosophical allegory, and that in them Shake- 
speare is addressing his Ideal Self, or Ideal Manhood, pr the 
Spirit of Beauty, or the Reason, or the Divine Logos, dr the 
Catholic Church. He felt, as indeed I think we all must feci, that 
the Sonnets are addressed to an individual, — to a particular young 
man whose personality for some reason seems to have filled the 
soul of Shakespeare with terrible joy and no less terrible despair. 

“Having in this manner cleared the way, as it were, Cyril 
asked me to dismiss from my mind any preconceived ideas I 
might have formed on the subject, and to give a fair and unbiased 
hearing to his own theory. The problem he pointed out was th^s: 
Who was that young man of Shakespeare’s day who, without being 
of noble birtli or even of noble nature, was addressed by him in 
terms of such passionate adoration that we can but wonder at 
the strange worship, and are almost afraid to turn the key that 
unlocks the mystery of the poet’s heart ? Who was he whose 
physical beauty was such that it became the very corner-stone 
of Shakespeare’s art; the very source of Shakespeare’s inspiration; 
the very incarnation of Shakespeare’s dreams ? To look upon him 
as simply the object of certain love-poems is to miss the whole 
meaning of the poems: for the art of which Shakespeare talks in 
the Sonnets is not the art of the Sonnets themselves, which 
indeed were to him but slight and secret things — it is the art of 
the dramatist to which he is always ' alluding ; and he to whom 
Shakespeare said — 

‘Thou art all my art, and dost advance 

As high as learning my rude ignorance,’ 
he to whom he promised immortality, 

‘Where breath most breathes, even in the mouth of men,’ — 

was surely none other than the boy-actor for whom he created 
Viola and Imogen, Juliet and Rosalind, Portia and Dcsdcmona, 
and Cleopatra herself. This was Cyril Graham’s theory, evolved 
as you see purely from the Sonnets themselves, and depending 
for its acceptance not so much on demonstrable proof or formal 
evidence, but on a kind of spiritual and artistic sense, by which 
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alone he claimed could the true meaning of the poems be dis- 
cerned. I remember his reading to me that fine sonnet — 

‘How can my Muse want subject to invent, 

While thou dost breathe, that pour’st into my verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 

O, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight; 

For who’s so dumb that cannot write to thee, 

When thou thyself dost give invention light 
Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine which rhymers invocate ; 

And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date 1 

—and pointing out how completely it corroborated his theory; 
and indeed he went through all the Sonnets carefully, and 
showed, or fancied that he showed, that, according to this new 
explanation of their meaning, things that had seemed obscure, 
or evil, or exaggerated, became clear and rational, and of high 
artistic import, illustrating Shakespeare’s conception of the true 
relations between the art of the actor and the art of the dramatist. 

“It is of course evident that there must have been in Shake- 
speare’s company some wonderful boy-actor of great beauty, 
to whom he intrusted the presentation of his noble heroines; 
for Shakespeare was a practical theatrical manager as well as 
an imaginative poet, and Cyril Graham had actually discovered 
the boy-actor’s name. He was Will, or, fts he preferred to call 
him, Willie Hughes. The Christian name he found, of course, 
in the punning sonnets, cxxxv. and cxliii.; the surname was, 
according to llim, hidden in the eighth line of the 20th Sonnet, 
where Mr. W.H. is described as — 

‘A man in hew, all Hews in his controwling.’ 

“In the original edition of the Sonnets ‘Hews’ is printed with a 
capital letter and in italics, and this, he claimed, showed clearly 
that a play on words was intended, his view receiving a good deal 
of corroboration from those sonnets in which curious puns are 
made on the words ‘use’ and ‘usury.’ Of course I was converted 
at once, and Willie Hughes became to me as real a person as 
Shakespeare. The only dbjection I made to tKe theory was that 
the name of Willie Hughes docs not occur in the list of the actors 
of Shakesplbare’s company as it is printed in the first folio. Cyril, 
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however, pointed out that the absence of Willie Hughes’s name 
from this list really corroborated the theory, as it was evident 
from Sonnet lxxxvi. that Willie Hughes had abandoned Shake- 
speare’s company to play at a rival theatre, probably ifi some of 
Chapman’s plays. Jt is in reference to this that in the greht sonnet 
on Chapman, Shakespeare said to Willie Hughes — 

‘But when your countenance filled up his line, 

Then lacked I matter; that enfeebled mine’- 

the expression 'when your countenance filled up his line* referring 
obviously to the beauty of the young actor giving life and reality 
and added charm to Chapman’s verse, the same idea being 
also put forward in the 79th Sonnet-— 

‘Whilst I alone did call upon thy aich 
My verse alone had all thy gentle grace, 

But now my gracious numbers are decayed, 

And my sick Muse does give another place’ ; 

and in the immediately preceding sonnet, where Shakespeare 
says- 

‘Every alien pen has got my me 
And under thee their poesy disperse,’ 

the play upon words (use — Hughes) being of course obvious, and 
the phrase ‘under thee their poesy disperse,’ meaning ‘by your 
assistance as an actor bring their plays before the people.’ 

“It was a wonderful' evening, and we sat up almost till dawn 
reading and re-reading the Sonnets. After some time however, I 
began to see that before the theory 'could be placed before the 
world in a really perfected form it was necessary to get some 
independent evidence about the existence of this young actor, 
Willie Hughes. If this could be once established, there could be 
no possible doubt about his identity with Mr. W.H. ; but other- 
wise the theory would fall to the ground. I put this forward very 
strongly to Cyril, who was a good deal annoyed at what he called 
my Philistine tone of mind, and indeed was rather bitter upon the 
subject. However, I made him promise that in his own interest 
he would not publish his discovery till he had put the whole 
matter beyond the reach of doubt; and for weeks and weeks we 
searched the registers of City churches, the Alleyrt MSS. at 
Dulwich, the reconi Office, the papers ofthe Lord Chamberlain — 
everything, in fact, that we thought might contain some allusion 
to Willie Hughes. We discovered nothing, of course, 'and every 
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day the existence of Willie Hughes seemed to me to become more 
problematical. Cyril was in a dreadful state, and used to go over 
the whole question day after day, entreating me to believe; but 
I saw the one flaw in the theory, and I refused to be convinced 
till the actual existence of Willie Hughes, a boy-actor of Eliza- 
bethan days, had been placed beyond the reach of doubt or cavil. 

“One day Cyril left town to stay with his grandfather, I thought 
at the time, but 1 afterwards heard from Lord Crediton that this 
was not the case; and about a fortnight afterwards I received a 
telegram from him, handed in at Warwick, asking me to be sure 
to come and dine with him that evening at eight o’clock. When I 
arrived, he said to me, ‘The only apostle who did not deserve 
proof was St. Thomas, and St. Thomas was the only apostle who 
got it.’ I asked him what he meant. He answered that he had not 
merely been able to establish the existence in the sixteenth cen- 
tury of a boy-actor of the name of Willie Hughes, but to prove 
by the most conclusive evidence that he was the Mr. W.H. of 
the Sonnets. He would not tell me anything more at the time; 
but after dinner lie solemnly produced the picture I showed you, 
and told me that he had discovered it by the merest chance 
nailed to the side of an old chest that he had bought at a farm- 
house in Warwickshire. The chest itself, which was a very fine 
example of Elizabethan work, he had, of course, brought with 
him, and in the centre of the front panel the initials W.H. were 
undoubtedly carved. It was this monogram that had attracted 
his attention, and he told me that it was not till he had had the 
chest in his possession for several days that he had thought of 
making any careful examination of the inside. One morning, 
however, he saw that one of the sides of the* chest was much thicker 
than the other, and looking more closely, he discovered that a 
framed panel picture was Clamped against it. On taking it out, 
he found it whs the picture that is now lying on the sofa. It was 
very di r ty, and covered with mould; but he managed to clean it, 
and, to his great joy, saw that he had fallen by mere chance on 
the one thing for which he had been looking. Here was an authentic 
portrait of Mr. W.H., with his hand resting on the dedicatory 
page of the Sonnets, and on the frame itself could be faintly 
seen the name of the young man written in black uncial letters 
on a faded gold ground, ‘Master Will. Hews.’ 

“Well, what was I to say ? It never occurred to me for a moment 
that Cyril Graham was playing a trick on me, or that he was 
trying to prove his theory by means of a forgery.” 

“But is it a forgery'** I asked. 

“Of course it is,” said Erskine. “It is a very good forgery; 
but it is a J forgery none the less. I thought at the time that Cyril 

o.w.— 15 
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was rather calm about the whole matter; but I remember he 
more than once told me that he himself required no proof of .the 
kind, and that he thought the theory complete without it. 1 
laughed at him, and told him that without it the theory would 
fall to the ground, and I warmly congratulated him 'on the 
marvellous discovery. We then arranged that the picture\should 
be etched or facsimiled, and placed as the frontispiece to Cyril’s 
edition of the Sonnets; and for three months we did nothing but 
go over each poem line by line, till we had settled every difficulty 
of text or meaning. One unlucky day I was in a print-shop in 
Holborn, when I saw upon the counter some extremely beautiful 
drawings in silver-point. I was so attracted by them that 1 bought 
them; and the proprietor of the place, a man called Rawlings, 
told me that they were done by a young painter of the name of 
Edward Merton, who was very clever, but as poor as a church 
mouse. I went to see Merton some days afterwards, having got 
his address from the printseller, and found a pale, interesting 
young man, with a rather common-looking wife — his model, as 
I subsequently learned. I told him how much I admired his 
drawings, at which he seemed very pleased, and I asked him if 
he would show me some of his other work. As we' were looking 
over a portfolio, full of really very lovely things, — for Merton 
had a most delicate and delightful touch, — I suddenly caught 
sight of a drawing of the picture of Mr. W.H. There was no 
doubt whatever about it. It was almost a facsimile — the only 
difference being that the two masks of Tragedy and Comedy 
were not suspended from the marble table as they are in the 
picture, but were lying on the floor at the young man’s feet. 
‘Where on earth did you get that ? I said. He grew rather con- 
fused, and said — ‘Oh, that is nothing. I did not know it was in 
this portfolio. It is not a thing of any value.’ ‘It is what you did 
for Mr. Cyril Graham,’ exclaimed his wife; ‘and if this gentleman 
wishes to buy it, let him have it.’ ‘For Mr. Cyril Graham?’ I 
repeated. ‘Did you paint the picture of Mr. W.H. ?’ ‘I don’t 
understand what you mean,’ he answered, growing very red. 
Well, the whole thing was quite dreadful. The wife let it all out. 
I gave her five pounds when I was going away. I can’t bear to 
think of it now; but of course I was furious. I went off at once to 
Cyril’s chambers, waited there for three hours before he came in, 
with that horrid lie staring me in the face, and told him I had 
discovered his forgery. He grew very pale and said — “I did it 
purely for your sake. You would not be convinced in' any other 
way. It does not alfect the truth of the theory.’ ‘The truth of the 
theory !’ I exclaimed; ‘the less we talk about that the better. 
You never even believed in it yourself. If you had, you would 
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not have committed a forgery to prove it.’ High words passed 
between us; we had a fearful quarrel. I dare say I was unjust. 
The next morning he was dead.” 

“Dead !” I cried. 

“Yes; he shot himself with a revolver. Some of the blood 
splashed upon the frame of the picture, just where the name had 
been painted. By the time 1 arrived — his servant had sent for 
me at once — the police were already there. He had left a letter 
for me, evidently written in the greatest agitation and distress of 
mind.” 

“What was in it?” I asked. 

“Oh, that he believed absolutely in Willie Hughes; that the 
forgery of the picture had been done simply as a concession to 
me and did not in the slightest degree invalidate the truth of the 
theory; and that in order to show me how firm and flawless his 
faith in the whole thing was, he was going to offer his life as a 
sacrifice to the secret of the Sonnets. It was a foolish, mad letter. 
1 remember he ended by saying that he entrusted to me the Willie 
Hughes theory, and that it was for me to present it to the world, 
and to unlock the secret of Shakespeare’s heart.” 

“It is a most tragic story,” I cried; “but why have you not 
carried out his wishes ?” 

Erskine shrugged his shoulders. “Because it is a perfectly 
unsound theory from beginning to end,” he answered. 

“My dear Erskine,” I said, getting up from my seat, “you are 
entirely wrong about the whole matter. It is the only perfect 
key to Shakespeare’s Sonnets that has ever been made. It is 
complete in every detail. I believe in Willie Hughes.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Erskine grave)/; “1 believe there is 
something fatal about the idea, and intellectually there is nothing 
to be said for it. I have gone into the whole matter, and I assure 
you the theory is entirely fallacious. It is plausible up to a certain 
point. Then it stops. For heaven’s sake, my dear boy, don’t take 
up the subject of Willie Hughes. You will break your heart over 
it.” 

“Erskine,” I answered, “it is your duty to give this theory to 
the world. If you will not do it, I will. By keeping it back you 
wrong the memory of Cyril Graham, the youngest and the most 
splendid of all the martyrs of literature. I entreat you to do him 
justice. He died for this thing, — don’t let his death be in vain.” 

Erskine looked at me in amazement. “You are carried away by 
the sentiment of the whole story,” he said. “You forget that a 
thing is not necessarily ‘true because a man'dies for it. I was 
devoted to Cyril Graham. His death was a horrible blow to me. 
I did not Recover it for years. I don’t think I have ever recovered 
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it. But Willie Hughes ? There is nothing in the idea of Willie 
Hughes. No such person ever existed. As for bringing the whole 
thing before the world, the world thinks that Cyril Graham shot 
himself by accident. The only proof of his suicide was contained 
in the letter to me, and of this letter the public neve): heard 
anything. To the present day Lord Crediton thinks that tile whole 
thing was accidental.” \ 

“Cyril Graham sacrificed his life to a great idea,” I answered; 
“and if you will not tell of his martyrdom, tell at least of his Faith.” 

“His faith,” said Erskine, “was fixed in a thing that was false, 
in a thing that was unsound, in a thing that no Shakespearean 
scholar would accept for a moment. The theory would be laughed 
at. Don’t make a fool of yourself, and don’t follow a trail that 
leads nowhere. You start by assuming the existence of the very 
person whose existence is the thing to be proved. Besides, every- 
body knows that the Sonneis were addressed to Lord Pembroke. 
The matter is settled once for all.” 

“The matter is not settled !” I exclaimed. “I will take up the 
theory where Cyril Graham left it, and I will prove to the workr 
that he was right.” 

“Silly boy !” said Erskine. “Go home: it is after two, and don’L 
think about Willie Hughes any more. I am sorry I told you 
anything about it, and very sorry indeed that I should have 
converted you to a thing in which I don’t believe.” 

“You have given me the key to the greatest mystery of modern 
literature,” I answered; “and I shall not rest till I have made you 
recognise, till I have made everybody recognise, that Cyril 
Graham was the most subtle Shakespearean critic of our day.” 

As I walked home thiough St. James’s Park the dawn was just 
breaking over London. The white swans were lying asleep on the 
polished lake, and the gaunt Palace' looked purple against the 
the pale-green sky. I thought of Cyril Graham, anebmy eyes fdled 
with tears. 


2 ” 

It was past twelve o’clock when I awoke, and the sun was 
streaming in through the curtains of my room in long slanting 
beams of dusty gold. I told my servant that I would be at home to 
no one; and after I had had a cup of chocolate and a petit-pain, 
I took down from the bookshelf my copy of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
and began to go carefully through them 1 . Every poem seemed to 
me to corroborate Cyril Graham’s theory. I felt as if I had my 
hand upon Shakespeare’s heart, and was counting each separate 
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throb and pulse of passion. I thought of the wonderful boy-actor, 
and saw his face in every line. 

Two sonnets, I remember, struck me particularly; they were the 
53rd and the 67th. In the first of these, Shakespeare, compliment- 
ing Willie Hughes on the versatility of his acting, on his w ide range 
of parts, a range extending from Rosalind to Juliet, and from 
Beatrice to Ophelia, says to him — 

“What is your substance, whereof are you made. 

That millions of strange shadows on you tend ? 

Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 

And you, but one, can every shadow' lend” — 

lines that would be unintelligible if they were not addressed to an 
actor, for the w r ord “shadow” had in Shakespeare’s day a technical 
meaning connected with the stage. “The best in this kind arc but 
shadows,” says Theseus of the actors in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream , and there are many similar allusions in the literature of 
the day. These sonnets evidently belonged to the scries in which 
Shakespeare discusses the nature of the actor’s art, and of the 
strange and rare temperament that is essential to the perfect 
stage-player. “How is it,” says Shakespeare to Willie Hughes, 
“that you have so many personalities ?” and then he goes on 
to point out that his beauty is such that it seems to realise every 
form and phase of fancy, to embody each dream of the creative 
imagination — an idea that is still further expanded in the sonnet 
Lhat immediately follows, where, beginning with the fine thought, 

“O, how much more doth bcapty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give !” 

1 

Shakespearf invites us to notice how the truth of acting, the 
Liuth of visible presentation on the stage, adds to the wonder of 
poetry, giving life to its loveliness, and actual reality to its ideal 
luim. And yet, in the 67th Sonnet, Shakespeare calls upon Willie 
Hughes to abandon the stage with its artificiality, its false mimic 
life of painted face and unreal costume, its immoral influences 
and suggestions, its remoteness from the true world of noble 
action and sincere utterance. 

“Ah ! wherefore with infection should he live, 
a And with his presence grace impiety, 

That sin by him advantage should achieve, 

And lace itself with his society ? 

,, Why should false painting imitate his cheek 
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And steal dead seem 'ng of his living hue ? 

Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadow, since his rose is true ?” 

Il may seem strange that so great a dramatist as Shakespeare, 
who realised his own perfection as an artist and his huihanity 
as a man on the ideal plane of stage-writing and stage-playing, 
should have written in these terms about the theatre; but we 
must remember that in Sonnets ex. and Cxi. Shakespeare snows 
us that he too was wearied of the world of puppets, and fpll of 
shame at having make himself “a motley to the view.” \The 
i nth Sonnet is especially bitter: — 

”0, for my sake do you with Fortune chide 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means which public manners breeds. 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand: 

Pity me, then, and wish I were renewed”— 

and there are many signs elsewhere of the same feeling, signs 
familiar to all real students of Shakespeare. 

One point puzzled me immensely as I read the Sonnets, and it 
was days before I struck on the true interpretation, which indeed 
Cyril Graham himself seems to have missed. I could not under- 
stand how it was that Shakespeare set so high a value on his 
young friend marrying. He himself had married young, and the 
result had been unhappiness, and it was not likely that he would 
have asked Willie Hughes to commit tfie same error. The boy- 
player of Rosalind had nothing to gain from marriage, or from 
the passions of real life. The early sonnets, with their strange 
entreaties to have children, seemed to me a jarring note. The 
explanation of the mystery came on me quite suddenly, and I 
found it in the curious dedication. It -will be remembered that 
the dedication runs as follows: — 

TO . THE . ONLIE . DEGETTER . OF 
THESE . INSUING . SONNETS . 

MR. W. H. ALL . IIAPPINESSE . 

AND . THAT . KTERNITIE . 

« PROMISED . < 

BY . 

OUR . EVER-LIVING . POET . 
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WISHETH . 

THE . WELL-WISHING . 

ADVENTURER . IN . 

SETTING . 

FORTH . 

T. T. 

Some scholars have supposed that the word “begetter” in this 
dedication means simply the procurer of the Sonnets for Thomas 
Thorpe the publisher; but this view is now generally abandoned, 
and the highest authorities are quite agreed that it is to be taken 
in the sense of inspircr, the metaphor being drawn from the 
analogy of physical life. Now I saw that the same metaphor was 
used by Shakespeare himself all through the poems, and this set 
me on the right track. Finally I made my great discovery. The 
marriage that Shakespeare proposes for Willie Hughes is the 
“marriage with his Muse,” an expression which is definitely put 
forward in the 82nd Sonnet, where, in the bitterness of his heart 
at the defection of the boy-actor for whom he had written his 
greatest parts, and whose beauty had indeed suggested them, 
he opens his complaint by saying — 

‘Til grant thou wert not married to my Muse.” 

The children he begs him to beget are no children of flesh and 
blood, but more immortal children of undying fame. The whole 
cycle of the early sonnets is simply Shakespeare’s invitation to 
Willie Hughes to go upon the stage and become a player. How 
barren and profitless a thing, he says, *ls this beauty of yours if it 
be not used: — 

*When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 

And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field, 

Thy youth’s proud livery, so gazed on now, 

Will be a tattered weed, of small worth held: 

Then being asked where all thy beauty lies, 

Where all the treasure of thy lusty days, 

To say within thine own deep sunken eyes, 

Were an all-eating shame and thriftless praise.” 

You irrtist create something in art: my verse “is thine, and bom of 
thee”; only listen to 4 me, and I will “bring forth eternal numbers 
to outlive long date,” and you shall people with forms of your 
own iftiage the imaginary world of the stage. These children 
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that you beget, he continues, will not wither away, as mortal 
children do, but you shall live in them and in my plays: do but — 

“Make thee another self, for love of me, 1 

That beauty still may live in thine or thee !” 1 


I collected all the passages that seemed to me to corroborate'. this 
view, and they produced a strong impression on me, and showed 
me how complete Cyril Graham’s theory really was. I also Saw 
that it was quite easy to separate those lines in which he speaks 
of the Sonnets themselves from those in which he speaks of his 
great dramatic work. This was a point that had been entirely 
overlooked by all critics up to Cyril Graham’s day. And yet it 
was one of the most important points in the whole scries of poems. 
To the Sonnets Shakespeare was more or less indifferent. He did 
not wish to rest his fame on them. They were to him “slight 
Muse,” as he calls them, and intended, as Meres tells us, for 
private circulation only among a few, a very few, friends. Upon 
the other hand he was extremely conscious of the high artistic 
value of his plays, and shows a noble self-reliance upon his drama- 
tic genius. When he says to Willie Hughes: 

“But thy eternal summer shall not fade. 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest; 

So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 

So long lives tli is and this gives life to thee” — 

the expression “eternal lines” clearly alludes to one gf his plays 
that he was sending him at the time, just as the concluding 
couplet points to his confidence in the probability of his plays 
being always acted. In his address to the Dramatic Muse (Sonnets 
c. and cl), we find the same feeling. 

“Where art thou, Muse, that thou forget’st so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might ? 
Spends thou thy fury on some worthless song, 
Darkening thy power to lend base subjects light ?” 

i 

he cries, and he then proceeds to reproach the mistress of Tragedy 
and Comedy for her “neglect of Truth in Beauty dyed,” and 
says — 
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“Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb ? 

Excuse not silence so; for’t lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomb, 

And to be praised of ages yet to be. 

Then do thy office, Muse; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he shows now.’* 

It is, however, perhaps in the 55th Sonnet that Shakespeare 
gives to this idea its fullest expression. To imagine that the “power- 
ful rhyme” of the second line refers to the sonnet itself is to entirely 
mistake Shakespeare’s meaning. It se emed to me that it was 
extremely likely, from the general chaiacter of the sonnet, that 
a particular play was meant, and that the play was none other 
but Romeo and Juliet. 

“Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme; 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
That unswept stone besmeared with sluttish time. 

When wasteful wars shall statutes overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Not Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 

’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes.” 

I 

i 

It was also extremely suggestive to note how here as elsewhere 
Shakespeare promised Willie Hughes immortality in a form that 
appealed to men’s eyes — that is to say, in a spectacular form, 
in a play that is to be looked at. 

For two weeks I worked hard at the Sonnets, hardly ever 
going out, and refusing all invitations. Every day I seemed to 
be discovering something new, and Willie Hughes became to 
me a kind of spiritual presence, an ever-dominant personality. 
I could almost fancy that I saw him standing in the shadow of my 
room, sg well had Shakespeare drawn him, with his golden hair, 
his tender flower-lika grace, his dreamy deep sulken eyes, his 
delicate mobile limbs, and his white lily hands. His very name 
fascinated me. Willie Hughes ! Willie Hughes ! How musically 
it sounded ! Yes; who else but he could have been the master- 
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mistress of Shakespeare’s passion/ the lord of his love to whom 
he was bound in vassalage, 2 the delicate minion of pleasure, 3 
the rose of the whole world, 4 the herald of the spring 5 decked in 
proud livery of youth, 6 the lovely boy whom it was sweet rpusic 
to hear, 7 and whose beauty was the very raiment of Shakespeare’s 
heart, 8 as it was the keystone of his dramtic power ? How bitter 
now seemed the whole tragedy of his desertion and his shame ! — 
shame that he made sweet and lovely 9 by the mere magic of his 
personality, but that was none ihe less shame. Yet as Shakespeare 
forgave him, should not we forgive him also ? I did not care, to 
pry into the mystery of his sin. 

His abandonment of Shakespeare’s theatre was a different 
matter, and I investigated it at great length. Finally I came to 
the conclusion that Cyril Graham had been wrong in regarding 
the rival dramatist of the 80th Sonnet as Chapman. It was 
obviously Marlowe who was alluded to. At the time the Son- 
nets were written, such an expression as “the proud full sail of 
his great verse” could not have been used of Chapman’s work, 
however applicable it might have been to the style of his later 
Jacobean plays. No: Marlowe was clearly the rival dramatist 
of whom Shakespeare spoke in such laudatory terms; and that 

“Affable familiar ghost 
which nightly gulls him with intelligence,” 

was the Mephistophelcs of his Doctor Faustus. No doubt Marlowe 
was fascinated by the beauty and grace of the boy-actor, and 
lured him away from the Blackfriars Theatre, that he might 
play the Gaveston of his Edward II. That Shakespeare had the 
legal right to retain Willie Hughes in hjs own company is evident 
from Sonnet lxxxvii., where he says: — 

“Farewell ! thou are too dear for my possessing, 

And like enough thou know’st thy estimate: 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 

My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 

And for that riches where is my deserving ? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 

And so my patent back again is swerving. 

Thyself thou gavest, thv own work then not knowing, 
Or me, to \vhom thou gav’st it, else mistaking ; 

So thy great gift, upon misprison growing, 

1 Sonnet xx. 2 2 Sonnet xxvi. i 8 SoiJiet exxvi. g. 4 Sonnet cix. >4- 

t Sonnet i. io. • Sonnet n j. 1 Sonnet viii. i . 8 Sonnet xxii. 6 # Sonnet xcv. i. 
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Gomes none again, on better judgment making. 

Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter. 

In sleep a king, but waking no such matter.” 

But him whom he could not hold by love, hr would not hold by 
force. Willie Hughes became a member of Lord Pembroke’s 
company, and perhaps in the open yard of the Red Bull Tavern, 
played the part of King Edward’s delicate minion. On Marlowe’s 
death, he seems to have returned to Shakespeare, who, whatever 
his fellow-partners may have thought of the matter, was not slow 
to forgive the wilfulness and treachery of the young actor. 

How well, too, had Shakespeare drawn the temperament of 
the stage-player l Willie Hughes was one of those 

“That do not do the thing they most dD show, 

Who, moving others, are themselves as stone.” 

• He could act love, but could not feel it, could mimic passion 
without realising it. 

“In many’s looks the false heart’s history 
Is writ in moods and frowns and wrinkles strange,” 

but with Willie Hughes it was not so. "Heaven,'' says Shakespeare, 
in a sonnet of mad idolatry — 

“Heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell; 

Whate’er thy thoughts or thy heart’s working be, 

Thy looks should nothing thence but sweetness tell.” 

In his “inconstant mind” and his “false heart,” it was easy to 
recognise tlie insincerity and treachery that somehow seem 
inseparable from the artistic nature, as in his love of praise that 
desire for immediate recognition that characterises all actors. 
And yet, more fortunate in this than other actors, Willie Hughes 
was to know something of immortality. Inseparably connected 
with Shakespeare’s plays, he was to live in them. 

“Your name from hence immortal life shall have. 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die: 

The earth can yield me but a common grave, 

*When you entombed in men’s eyes^hall lie. 

Your monument shall be my gentle verse. 

Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read, 

*And tongues to be your being shall rehearse 
When all the breathers of this world are dead.” 
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There were endless allusions, also, to Willie Hughes’s power over 
his audience — the “gazers,” as Shakespeare calls them; but 
perhaps the most perfect description of his wonderful mastery 
over dramatic art was in A Lover's Complaint , where Shakespeare 
says of him: — 

“In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 

Applied to cautcls, all strange forms receives, 

Of burning blushes, or of weeping water, 

Or swooning paleness; and he takes and leaves, 

In eithcr’s aptness, as it best deceives \ 

To blush at speeches rank, to weep at woes, 

Or to turn white and swoon at tragic shows. 

So on the tip of his subduing Longue, 

All kinds of arguments and questions deep, 

All replication prompt and reason strong, 

For his advantage still did wake and sleep, 

To make the weeper laugh, the laughter weep. 

He had the dialect and the different skill, 

Catching all passions in his craft of will.” 

Once I thought that I had really found Willie Hughes in 
Elizabethan literature. In a wonderfully graphic account of the 
last days of the great Earl of Essex, his chaplain, Thomas Knell, 
tells us that the night before the Earl died, “he called William 
Hewes, which was his musician, to play upon the virginals and 
to sing. ‘Play,’ said he, ‘my song, Will Hewes, and I will sing it 
to myself.’ So he did it most joyfully, not as the howling swan, 
which, still looking down, waileth her end, but as a sweet lark, 
lifting up his hands and casling up his’ eyes to his God, with this 
mounted the crystal skies, and reached with his unwearied tongue 
the top of the highest heavens.” Surely the boy who played on 
the virginals to the dying father of Sidney’s Stella was none 
other but the Will Hews to whom Shakespeare dedicated the 
Sonnets, and whom he tells us was himself sweet “music to hear.” 
Yet Lord Essex died in 1576, when Shakespeare himself was but 
twelve years of age. It was impossible that his musician could 
have been the Mr. W.H. of the Sonnets. Perhaps Shakespeare’s 
young friend was the son of the player upon the virginals ? It was 
at least something to have discovered that Will Hews was an 
Elizabethan name. Jndeed the name Hews seemed to have been 
closely connected with music and the stage. The first English 
acress was the lovely Margaret Hews, whom Prince Rupert so 
madly loved. What more probable than that between her and 
Lord Essex’s musician had come the boy-actor of Shakespeare’s 
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plays ? But the proofs, the links — where were they ? Alas ! I 
could not find them. It seemed to me that I was always on the 
brink of absolute verification, but that I could never really attain 
to it. 

From Willie Hughes’s life I soon passed to thoughts of his 
death. I used to wonder what had been his end. 

Perhaps he had been one of those English actors who in 1604 
went across sea to Germany and played before the great Duke 
Henry Julius of Brunswick, himself a dramatist of no mean order, 
and at the Court of that strange Elector of Brandenburg, who 
was so enamoured of beauty that he was said to have bought for 
his weight in amber the young son of a travelling Greek merchant, 
and to have given pageants in honour of his slave through that 
dreadful famine year of 1606-7, when the people died of hunger 
in the very streets of the town, and for the space of seven months 
there was no rain. We know at any rate that Romeo and Juliet was 
brought out at Dresden in 1613, along with Hamlet and King 
• Lear , and it was surely to none other than Willie Hughes that in 
1615 the death-mask of Shakespeare was brought by the hand 
of one of the suite of the English ambassador, pale token of the 
passing away of the great poet who had so dearly loved him. 
Indeed there would have been something peculiarly fitting in 
the idea that the boy-actor, whose beauty had been so vital an 
element in the realism and romance of Shakespeare’s art, should 
have been the first to have brought to Germany the seed of the 
new culture, and was in his way the precursor of that Aufklarung 
or Illumination of the eighteenth century, that splendid movement 
which, though begun by Lessing and H„erder, and brought to its 
full and perfect issue by Goelhc, was in no small part helped on 
by another actor — Friedrich Schroeder — who awoke the popular 
consciousness, and by means of feigned passions and mimetic 
methods of the stage showed the intimate, the vital, connection 
between life and literature. If this was so — and there was cer- 
tainly no evidence against it — it was not improbable that Willie 
Hughes was one of those English comedians ( minus quidam ex 
Britannia as the old chronicle calls them), who were slain at 
Nuremberg in a sudden uprising of the people, and were secretly 
buried in a little vineyard outside the city by some young men 
“who had found pleasure in their performances, and of whom 
some had sought to be instructed in the mysteries of the new art.” 
Certainly no more fitting place could there be for him to whom 
Shakespeare said, “theu art all my art,” than this little vineyard 
outside the city walls. For was it not from the sorrows of Dionysos 
that Tragedy sprang ? Was not the light laughter of Comedy, 

1 Certain mimes from Britain. 
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with its careless merriment and quick replies, first heard on the 
lips of the Sicilian vine-dressers ? Nay, did not the purple and 
red stain of the wine-froth on face and limbs give the first sug- 
gestion of the charm and fascination of disguise- the ddsire for 
self-concealment, the sense of the value of objectivity thus showing 
itself in the rude beginnings of the art ? At any rate, wnerever 
he lay — whether in the little vineyard at the gate of the gothic 
town, or in some dim London Churchyard amidst the ro^r and 
bustle of our great city— no gorgeous monument marked his 
resting-place. His true tomb, as Shakespeare saw, was the poet’s 
verse, his true monument the permanence of the drama. So it 
had been with others whose beauty had given a new creative 
impulse to their age. The ivory body of the Bithynian slave rots 
in the green ooze of the Nile, and on the yellow hills of the 
Cerameicus is strewn the dust of the young A then ian ; but Ant i nous 
lived in sculpture, and Charmides in philosophy. 

3 

After three weeks had elapsed, 1 determined to make a strong 
appeal to Erskine to do justice to the memory of Cyril Graham, 
and to give to the world his marvellous interpretation of the 
Sonnets— the only interpretation that thoroughly explained the 
problem. I have not any copy of my letter, I regret to say, nor 
have I been able to lay my hand upon the original ; but I remember 
that I went over the whole ground, and covered sheets of paper 
with passionate reiteration of the arguments and proofs that my 
study had suggested to me. It seemed to me that I was not merely 
restoring Cyril Graham to his proper place in literary history, 
but rescuing the honour of Shakespeare himself from the tedious 
memory of a commonplace intrigue. I put into th« letter all my 
enthusiasm. I put into the letter all my faith. 

No sooner, in fact, had I sent it off than a curious reaction came 
over me. It seemed to me that I had given away my capacity for 
belief in the Willie Hughes theory of the Sonnets, that something 
had gone out of me, as it were, and that I was perfectly indifferent 
to the whole subject. What was it that had happened? It is 
difficult to say. Perhaps, by finding perfect expression for a 
passion, I had exhausted the passion itself. Emotional forces, 
like the forces of physical life, have their positive limitations. 
Perhaps the mere' effort to convert any one to a thcony involves 
some form of renunciation of the power of credence. Perhaps I 
was simply tired of the whole thing, and, my enthusiasm having 
burnt out, my reason was left to its own unimpassioned judgment. 
However it came about, and I cannot pretend to explain it, 
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there was no doubt that Willie Hughes suddenly became to me a 
mere myth, an idle dream, the boyish fancy of a young man who, 
like most ardent spiiits, was more anxious to convince others than 
to be himself convinced. 

As I had said some very unjust and bitter things to Erskine 
in my letter, 1 determined to go and see him at once, and to make 
my apologies to him for my behaviour. Accordingly the next 
morning I drove down to Birdcage Walk, and found Erskine 
sitting in Ins library, with the forged picture of Willie Hughes 
in front of him. 

“My dear Erskine !” I cried, “I have come to apologise to 
you.” 

“To apologise to me ?” he said. “What for ?” 

“For my letter,” I answered. 

“You have nothing to regret in your letter,” he said. “On the 
contrary, you have done me the greatest service in your power. 
You have shown me that Cyril Graham’s theory is perfectly 
sound.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you believe in Willie Hughes ?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Why not ?” he rejoined. “You have proved the thing to me. 
Do you think I cannot estimate the value of evidence ?” 

“But there is no evidence at all,” I groaned, sinking into a 
chair. “When I wrote to you I was under the influence of a per- 
fectly silly enthusiasm. I had been touched by the story of Cyril 
Graham’s death, fascinated by his romantic theory, enthralled 
by the wonder and novelty of the whole idea. I see now that the 
theory is based on a delusion. The only evidence for the existence 
of Willie Hughes is that picture in front 6f you, and the picture 
is a forgery. Don’t be carried away by mere sentiment in this 
matter. Whatever romance' may have to say about the YVillic 
Hughes theor^, reason is dead against it.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Erskine, looking at me in 
amazement. “Why, you yourself have convinced me by your 
letter that Willie Hughes is an absolute reality. Why have you 
changed your mind ? Or is all that you have been saying to me 
merely a joke ?” 

“I cannot explain it to you,” I rejoined, “but I see now that 
there is really nothing to be said in favour of Cyril Graham’s 
interpretation. The Sonnets are addressed to Lord Pembroke. 
For heaven’s sake don’t waste your time in a foolish attempt to 
discover a* young Elizabethan actor who never existed, and to 
make a phantom puppet the centre of the great cycle of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets.” 

“I see that you don’t understand the theory,” he replied. 
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“My dear Erskine,” I cried, “not understand it ! Why, I feel 
as if I had invented it. Surely my letter shows you that I not merely 
went into the whole matter, but that I contributed proofs of every 
kind. The one flaw in the theory is that it presupposes the existence 
of the person whose existence is the subject of dispute. If ^ve grant 
that there was in Shakespeare’s company a young aetdr of the 
name of Willie Hughes, it is not difficult to make him the object 
of the Sonnets. But as we know that there was no actor^of this 
name in the company of the Globe Theatre, it is idle to pursue 
the investigation further.” ; 

“But that is exactly what we don’t know,” said Erskine. “It is 
quite true that his name does not occur in the list given in the 
first folio; but, as Cyril pointed out, that is rather a proof in 
favour of the existence of Willie Hughes than against it, if we 
remember his treacherous desertion of Shakespeare for a rival 
dramatist.” 

We argued the matter over for hours, but nolhing that 1 could 
say could make Erskine surrender his faith in Cyril Graham’s 
interpretation. He told me that he intended to devote his life 
to proving the theory, and that he was determined to do justice 
to Cyril Graham’s memory. I entreated him, laughed at him, 
begged of him, but it was of no use. Finally we parted, not 
exactly in anger, but certainly with a shadow between us. He 
thought me shallow, I thought him foolish. When I called on him 
again his servant told me that he had gone to Germany. 

Two years afterwards, as I was going into my club, the hall- 
porter handed me a letter with a foreign postmark. It was from 
Erskine, and written at the Hotel d’Angleterre, Cannes. When I 
had read it I was filled with horror, though I did not quite believe 
that he would be so mad as to carry his resolve into execution. 
The gist of the letter was that he 'had tried in every way to 
verify the Willie Hughes theory, and had failed, and that as 
Cyril Graham had given his life for this theory, he himself had 
determined to give his own life also to the same cause. The con- 
cluding words of the letter were these: “I still believe in Willie 
Hughes; and by the time you receive this, I shall have died by 
my own hand for Willie Hughes’s sake: for his sake, and for the 
sake of Cyril Graham, whom I drove to his death by my shallow 
scepticism and ignorant lack of faith. The truth was once revealed 
to you, and you rejected it. It comes to you now stained with the 
blood of two lives, — do not turn away from it.” 

It was a horribje moment. I felt sick with misery* and yet 1 
could not believe it. To die for one’s 'theological beliefs is the 
worst use a man can make of his life, but to die for a literary 
theory ! It seemed impossible. 
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I looked at the date. The letter was a week old. Some unfortu- 
nate chance had prevented my going to the club for several days, 
or I might have got it in time to save him. Perhaps it was not 
too late. I drove off to my rooms, packed up my things, and 
started by the night-mail from Charing Cross. The journey was 
intolerable. I thought 1 would never arrive. As soon as I did I 
drove to the Hotel d’Anglctcrrc. They told me that Erskine had 
been buried two days before in die English cemetery. There was 
something horribly grotesque about the whole tragedy I said 
all kinds of wild things, and the people in the hall looked curi- 
ously at me. 

Suddenly Lady Erskine, in deep mourning, passed across the 
vestibule. When she saw me she came up to me, murmured some- 
thing about her poor son, and burst into tears. I led her into her 
sitting-room. An elderly gentleman was there waiting for her. 
It was the English doctor. 

We talked a great deal about Erskine, but I said nothing about 
his motive for committing suicide. It was evident that he had not 
told his mother anything about the reason that had driven him 
to so fatal, so mad an act. Finally Lady Erskine rose and said, 
“George left you something as a memento. It was a thing he 
prized very much. I will get it for you.” 

As soon as she had left the room I turned to the doctor and 
said, “What a dreadful shock it must have been to Lady Erskine ! 
I wonder that she bears it as well as she does.” 

“Oh, she knew for months past that it was coming,” he 
answered. 

“Knew it for montlis past !” I cried. “But why didn’t she stop 
him? Why didn’t she have him watched? He must have been mad.” 

The doctor stared at me. “I don’t know what you mean,” 
he said. * 

“Well,” I tried, “if a mother knows that her son is going to 
commit suicide ” 

“Suicide !” he answered. “Poor Erskine did not commit 
suicide. He died of consumption. He came here to die. The 
moment I saw him I knew that there was no hope. One lung 
was almost gone, and the other was very much affected. Three 
days before he died he asked me was there any hope. I told him 
frankly there was none, and that he had only a few days to live. 
He wrote some letters, and was quite resigned, retaining his 
senses to the last.” 

At thaf moment Lady Erskine entered the room with the fatal 
picture of Willie Hughes in her hand. “When George was dying 
he begged me to give you this,” she said. As I took it from her, 
her tears fell on my hand. 
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The picture hangs now in my library, where it is very much 
admired by my artistic friends. They have decided that it is not a 
Clouet, but an Ouvry. I have never cared to tell them its true 
history. But sometimes, when I look at it, I think that there is 
really a great deal to be said for the Willie Hughes theory of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 



PHRASES AND PHILOSOPHIES FOR THE USE 
OF THE YOUNG 


( Chameleon , December. 1894) 

The first duty in life is to be as artificial as possible. What the 
second duty is no one has as yet discovered. 

Wickedness is a myth invented by good people to account for 
the curious attractiveness of others. 

If the poor only had profiles there would be no difficulty in 
solving the problems of poverty. 

Those who see any difference between soul and body have 
neither. 

A really well-made buttonhole is the only link between Art 
and Nature. 

•Religions die when they are proved to be true. Science is the 
record of dead religions. 

The well-bred contradict other people. The wise contradict 
themselves. 

Nothing that actually occurs is of the smallest importance. 

Dullness is the coming of age of seriousness. 

In all unimportant matters, style, not sincerity, is the essential. 
In all important matters, style, not sincerity, is the essential. 

If one tells the truth, one is sure, sooner or later, to be found out. 

Pleasure is the only thing one should live for. Nothing ages like 
happiness. $ 

It is only by not paying one’s bills that one can hope to live in 
the memory of the commercial classes. 

No crime is § vulgar, but all vulgarity is crime. Vulgarity is the 
conduct of others. 

Only the shallow know themselves. 

Tune is waste of money. 

One should always be a little improbable. 

There is a fatality about all good resolutions They are invari- 
ably made too soon. 

The only way to atone for being occasionally a little over- 
dressed is by being always absolutely over-educated. 

To be premature is to be perfect. 

Any preoccupation with ideas of what is right or wrong in 
conduct shows an arrested intellectual development. 

Ambition is the last refuge of the failure. 

A truth ceases to be true when more than one person believes 
in it. 
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In examinations the foolish ask questions that the wise cannot 
answer. 

Greek dress was in its essence inartistic. Nothing should reveal 
the body but the body. 1 

One should either be a work of art, or wear a work of art. 

It is only the superficial qualities that last. Man’s deeper 
nature is soon found out. \ 

Industry is the root of all ugliness. \ 

The ages live in history through their anachronisms. ' 

It is only the gods who taste of death. Apollo has passed away, 
but Hyacinth, whom men say he slew, lives on. Nero and Narcis- 
sus are always with us. 

The old believe everything: the middle-aged suspect everything, 
the young know everything. 

The condition of perfection is idleness: the aim of perfection 
is youth. 

Only the great masters of style ever succeed in being obscure. 

There is something tragic about the enormous number* of 
young men there arc in England at the present moment who start 
life with perfect profiles, and end by adopting some useful 
profession. 

To love oneself is the beginning of a life-long romance. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


( This table takes no account of American or pirated editions 
of Wilde's works) 

Oscar Wilde born in Dublin on 15th October. 
bt)| Entered Portora Royal School, Enniskillen. 

{{71 Entered Trinity College, Dublin, as a Junior Ercshman, with 
an exhibition from Portora Royal School. 

; Elected to University scholarship on the Eoundation. 

[ Left Dublin University to enter Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Held demyship from 1874 to 1879. 

) First-class classical moderations. 

From Spring Days to 1 Vinter published in the Dublin University 
Magazine in January. 

The Dole of the King's Daughter published in the Dublin University 
• Magazine in June; (Revised for Poems 1881). 

Rome Unmsiktl published in the Month and Catholic Renew in 
September under the title Graffiti d ’ Italia. 

\i\ivov, alXivov £ltt€, to vt Karin published in the Dublin Uni- 

versity Magazine in September. San Miniato published m the 
Dublin University Magazine under the title Giajfili d y Italia. I. 
San Miniato. 

By the Arno published as Part IT of Graffiti d ’ Italia. 1 . San Miniato. 
La Bella Donna mia mente published in Kottahos under the title 
JS^idv^iov 'EpcuTo? "AvQos. Revised and divided into two parLs 
for Poems 1881 when the second part was entitled Chanson. 

877 Visited Ravenna and Greece in the vacation. 

877 Impression II: Le lUveillon published in the IrishMonthiy in Februarv 

as Lotus leaves. • 

Impressions: La Frmte de la Lune published in the Irish Monthly 
in February as Part III of Lotus Leaves. 

Sonnet on Approaching Italy published in the Irish Monthly in June 
under the title Salve Saturnia Tellus. 

Urbs Sacra Aelerna published in the Illustrated Monitor in June. 
Sonnet Written in Holy Week at Genoa published in the Illustrated 
Monitor in July under the title Sonnet, Written during Holy Week. 
The Grave of Keats published as Heu Miserande Puer in an article 
entitled The Tomb of Keats in the July issue of the Irish Monthly 
Vita Nuova published in the Irish Monthly in December under the 
title Ilovroy ’A TpvyeTos. (Revised for Poems 1881). 

Madonna Mia published in Kottabos under the title Wasted Days , 
(Entirely rewritten for Poems 1881). 

A Vision published in Kottabos under the title A Night Vision ; 
(Revised for Poems 1881). , 

878 First-class in htterae tyimaniores. Awarded Neydigate Prize for his 
poem Ravenna. 

Ravenna published in March. 

Magdalen Walks published in the Irish Monthly in April; (The 
last three stanzas are omitted in Poems 1881). 
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Ave Maria Plena Gratia published in the Irish Monthly in July 
under the title Ave Maria Gratia Plena. 

1879 Settled in London. 

Athanasia published in Time in April ; (Revised and last stanza 
omitted for Poems 1881). Phedre published under [the tide l u 
Sarah Bernhardt in The World June nth. \ 

Easter Day published in Waifs and Strays in June. \ 

The New Helen published in Time in July; (Revised for Poems 
1881). \ 

Queen Henrietta Maria published in The World in July. 

Ballade de Marguerite published in Kottabos under tnlp title La 
Belle Marguerite. Ballade du Moyen Age ; (Revised and shortened 
for Poems 1881). 

1880 Vera, or The Nihilists published, Portia published in The World 
in January. 

Impression de Voyage published in Waifs and Strays in March. Ave 
Imperatrix published in The World in August. 

Libertatis Sacra Fames published m l he World in November. 

1881 First collected edition oi Wilde’s poems published by Bogue. 
This collection included the iollowing poems none of which had 
been previously published — Sonnet to Liberty; Milton; Louis 
Napoleon; Sonnet on the Massacre of the Christians in Bulgaria; 
Quantum Mutata; Tkeoretikos ; The Garden of Eros; Requiescat; Italia; 
Sonnet on hearing the Dies Irae sung in the Sistine Chapel; E tenebru; 
The Burden of Itys; Endymion; Charmide v; Theocritus; A Vilanelle; 
In the Gold Room; A Harmony; Amor Inteliectudis; Santa Decca; The 
Grave of Shelley; Fabien dei Franchi, Comma ; Panrhea; At Verona; 
Apologia; Quia Multum Amavi; Silentium Amris; Her Voice; My 
Voice; Taedium Vitae ; Humanitad; TXvKvmKpos *E peas. The 
following poems, which had been previously published, were 
also included — Ave Imperatrix; Libertatis Saura Fame ; Sonnet on 
Approaching Italy; San Miniato; Ave Maria Plena Gratia; Sonnet 
Written in Holy Week at Genoa; Rome Unvisited; Urbs Sacra Aetema; 
Easter Day; Vita Nuova; Madonna Mia ; The New Helen; Impression 
du Matin; Magdalen Walks; Athanasia , Serenade; La Belle Donna 
mia mente; Chanson; Impressions I Les Silhouette s} L La Fuite de la 
Lune; The Grave of Keats; Ballade de Marguerite; The Dole of the 
King's Daughter; A Vision; Impression de Voyage; By the Amo; 
Ph&dre ; Portia; Queen Henrietta Maria; Impression; Le RAveillon. 
Serenade published in Pan on January 8th; (Two stanzas only). 
Impression du matin published in The World on March 2nd. 
Impressions: 1 Les Silhouettes, s La Fruits de la Lune published in 
Pan in April. 

1882 Lecture tour in United States. 

1883 Early this year went to Paris, where he met de Goncourt, 
Daudet, Hugo, J. S. Sargent and Paul Bourget. 

Later this .year toured the English provinces lecturing on “The 
House Beau/iful.” , 

The Duchess of Padua , published. 

Vera produced in New York in August, where it was not a suc- 
cess; running for one week only, though Marie Prescott toured 
America with it later. 
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1 8*4 Married Constance Lloyd, wealthy daughter ol a Dublin 
banister, on May 29II1, and settled in a house in Tile Street, 
Chelsea. 

1885 First son Cyril bom. 

The Harlot’ \ House published in The Dramatic Review m April. 
The Truth of Masks published in The Nineteenth Century m Ma> 

1886 Second son Vivian bom. 

1887 Became editor of Women’s World ; (editor 1887-1889). 

' The Cantermllc Ghost published on 23rd February and 2nd March 
in The Court and Society Review. 

The Sphinx without a Secret published as Lady Alroy 111 The World 
on 25th May, 

The Model Millionaire published in The World on 22nd June. 
Fantaisies Decoratives: 1 Le Parmeau. 2 Les Ballons published in the 
Christmas number of Women’s Journal . 

Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime published in The Court and Society 
Review. 

1888 This year marked the beginning of a period of progressive 

literary activity which lasted until the collapse of Wilde’s 
career in 1895. The Happy Prince and Other Tales published. 
(“Other Tales” include The Nightingale and the Rose, The Selfish 
Giant, The Devoted Friend, and 7 he Remarkable Rocket , all of which 
were published for the first time in 1888.) 

Canzonet published in Art and Letters in April. 

7 he Young King published in The Lady’s Pictorial Christmas 
number. 

1 889 The Decay of Lying published in The Nineteenth Century in January. 
Pen , Pencil and Pqison published in ‘1 he Fortnightly Review in 
January. 

Symphony in Yellow published in the Centennial Magazine in February. 
The Birthday of the Infanta published in Paris Illustre in March. 
The Portrait of Mr . . W. H. published in July issue of Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. 

In the Forest published in the Christmas' number of the Lady’s 
Pictorial. 

1890 The Picture of Dorian Gray, published in Lippincott’s Magazine . 

The Critic ry Artist published in July and September. 

The Soul of Man under Socialism published in The Fortnightly 
Review in February. 

A Preface to Dorian Gray published in The Fortnightly Review in 
March. 

- Intentions published on 2nd May. (Intentions includes The Decay 

oj Lying, Pen, Pencil and Poison, I he Critic as Artist and Hie Truth 
of Masks.) 

Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime and Other Stories published. (Other 
Stories are The Sphinx without a Secret, The Cantenille Ghost , The 
Model Millionaire.) 

7 he Picture of Dorian Gray published in book form with additional 
chapters and preface. • 

A House of Pomegranates published. It includes The Young King , 
The Birthday of the Infanta, The Fisherman and hi * Soul, The Star 
Child. Of these The Fisherman and his Soul and The Star Child had 
not been published previously. 
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The Duchess of Padua produced m New York anonymousK, 
under the title Guido Ferranti. 

1892 Lady Windermere's Fan produced at St. James’s Theatre on ai»i| 
February. 

Salome was being rehearsed in June of this year by Sarah lien, 
hardt for production at the Palace Theatre, Londjon, when Lin 
Lord Chamberlain refused a licence on the grounds that tin 
play introduced Biblical characters. Consequently IWawo In ,, 
performance was in Paris, 1896. \ 

1893 The House of Judgement published in The Spirit Lamp in l 1 obi 11.11 » 
Salome published (in French) on 22nd February. 

A Woman of No Impoi tame produced by Beerbohm Tree at ti;. 
Haymarket Theatre on 19th April. 

The Disciple published in The Spirit Lamp in June. 

Lady Windei nitre's Fan published on 9th November. 

To My Wife with a copy of my poems published in Book-song 

1894 The Sphinx published on June nth. 

Poems in Prose published in The Fortnightly Review 111 July. Potn, 
in Prose includes The Artist, The Doer of Good, The Disciple, 'Jin 
Master, The House of Judgement, The Teacher of Wisdom . Ol tluv 
The House of Judgement and The Disciple had been pievioush 
published. 

A Woman of No Importance published on 9th October. 

Phrases and Philosophies for the Use of the Young published 111 tin 
Chameleon in December. 

English edition of Salome published. (Translation b> Lord Alfioi 
Douglas, and illustrated by Aubrey Beaidsley.) 

1895 March Wilde launched an action for criminal libel, aganw 
The Marquess of Queensberry. The case broke down aflu 
Edward Carson’s rigorous cross-examination of Wilde, who \uo 
then arrested as a matter of course. He was tried at the Old 
Bailey and sentenced to two years’ hjjrd labour on 27th May 
Declared bankrupt in July. 

An Ideal Husband produced at the Theatre Royal, Haymarlui 
on 3rd July. 

The Importance of Being Earnest produced at the St. James's or 
14th February by George Alexander. 

The Soul of Man ( under Socialism) published in May. 

1896 Mother died. 

Salome produced at the Theatre de U oeuvre. Paris, on nth Febru- 
ary by Sarah Bernhardt. 

1897 Released from Reading Prison 19th May. WenL to Berneval 
First letter to the Daily Chronicle published on 28th May. 

1898 Wife died. 

Left Berneval and went to Paris, where he lived till his death. 
Ballad of Reading Gaol, written in Berneval, published 131b 
February. 

Second letter to the Daily Chronicle published March 24th. 

1899 The Importance of Being Earnest published in February. 

An Ideal Husband published in July, 

1900 Visited Sicily and Rome in the spring. 

Died at Hotel d ’Alsace, 13 Rue des beaux arts, on 30th Novem- 
ber, after contracting cerebral meningitis. 
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KiiMj De Profundis published. 

The Rise of Historical Criticism (incomplete) published. 

1907 A Woman of No Importance revived /at His Majesty’s Theatre 
22nd May. 

k)o 8 First collected edition of Wilde’s works (Methuen), in which A 
Florentim Tragedy , La Sainte Courtisane 3 four letters to Robert 
Ross from Reading Prison, the complete Rise of Historical 
Criticism and the poem To L . L. were published for the first time. 
The 1 908 edition contained The Duchess of Padua ; Salome ; A 
Florentine Tragedy; Vera; Lady Windermere's Fan; A Woman of No 
Importance; An Ideal Husband; The Importance of Being Earnest; 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime and Other Prose Pieces; Intentions; The 
Soul of Man; Poems ; A House of Pomegranates; The Happy Prince 
and Other Tales; De Profundis (with additional matter); The Picture of 
Dorian Gray; Reviews; Miscellanies; The Picture of Dorian Gray 
(Acting Edition). 

1909 Second collected edition (Methuen). 

Pan published in collected edition. 

Disespoir published in collected edition. 

1913 Suppressed part of De Profundis published by Robert Ross. 
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A lily-girl, not made for this w irld’s pain 
A ring of gold and a milk-whin dove 
\ year ago I breathed the Italian air, — 

Al licit nurtured in democracy 
An omnibus across the bridge 
As often-tiincs the too resplendent sun 
As one who poring on a Grecian urn 

Christ, dost thou live indeed ? 

Come down, O Christ, and help me ! reach ihy hand 
Could we dig up this long-buried treasure 

Dear Heart, I think the young impassion. :d pries i 

Kagle of Austcrlilz ! where were thy wings 

Go, little book 

He did not wear his scarlet coat 

He was a Grecian lad, who comirg home 

Her ivory hands on the ivory keys 

How steep the stairs within Kings’ houses are 

How vain and dull this common world must seem 

T am weary of lying within the chase 
I can write no stately proeop 
1 have no store 

I marvel not Bassanio was so bold • 

I reached the Alps; the soul within me burned 

l stood by the unvintageable sea 

I wandered in Scoglietto’s green retreat 

In a dim corner of hiy room for longer than mv fancy thinks 

In the glad springtime when leaves were green 

In the lone tent, waiting for victory 

Is it thy will that I should wax and wane 

It is full summer now, the heart of June 

It is full winter now: the trees are bare 

Italia ! thou art fallen, though with sheen 

Like burnt-out torches by a sick man’s bed 

Milton ! I think thy spirit hath passed away 
My limbs are wasted with a flame 

Nay, Lord, not thus ! white lilies m the spring 1 

Nay, let us walk from lire unto fire 
Not that I love thy children 
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O beautiful star with the crimson mouth ! i j ; 

O goat-foot God of Arcady i 

O singer of Persephone ! 

O well for him who lives at ease 

Oft have we trod the vales of Castaly ( mi 

Out of the mid-wood’s twilight j i j*. 


Rid of the world’s injustice, and his pain 
Rome ! what a scroll of History thine has been 

See, 1 have climbed the mountain side 1 1 

Set in this stormy Northern sea , ^ 

Seven stars in the still water 1 <)'j 

Sweet, I blame you not, for mint' the fault was 


The apple trees are hung with gold 

The corn has turned from grey to red 

The Gods are dead : no longer do we bring 

The little white clouds are racing over the sky 

The oleander on the wall 

The sea is flecked with bars of grey 

The sea was sapphire coloured, and the sky 

The seasons send their ruin as they go 

The silent room, the heavy creeping shade 

The silver trumpets rang across the Dome 

The sin was mine; I did not understand 

The sky is laced with fitful red 

The Thames nocturne of blue and gold 

The Western wind is blowing fair f 

The wild bee reels from bough to bough 

There was a time in Europe long ago 

These are the letters which Endymion wrote 

This English Thames is holier far than Rom 

This mighty Empire bath but feet of clay 

This winter air is keerf and cold 

Thou knowest all; 1 seek in vain 

To drift with every passion till my soul 

To stab my youth with desperate knives, to wear t 

To that gaunt House of Art which lacks lor naught 

Tread lightly, she is near 

Two crowned Kings, and One that stood alone 
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Under the rose-tree’s dancing shade 


We caught the tiead of dancing feet 1,1 

Was this His coming ! I had hoped to see T 

Where hast thou been since round the walls of Troy \1 

Within this restless, hurried, modern world 11,1 
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